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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  present  work,  both  in  its  Sanskrit  portion  and  in  its 
English,  is  an  amended  reprint  of  three  volumes/  pub- 
lished in  India,  which  have  already  become  very  scarce. 
An  abridged  form  of  those  volumes/  which  subsequently 

*  Their  titles  here  follow : 

"The  Aphorisms  of  the  S4iikh7a  Philosophy  of  Kapila,  with 
Illustrative  Extraots  from  the  Commentaries.  [Book  I.]  Printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Benares  College,  by  order  of  Govt.  N.  W.  P.  Allahabad  : 
Printed  at  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Press.  Bev.  L.  G.  Hat,  8up't, 
1862/' 

*'The  Aphorisms  of  the  S&nkhya  Philosophy,  by  Kapila,  with 
Illnstrative  Extraots  from  the  Commentary.  Books  II.,  III.,  &  TV. 
In  Sanskrit  and  English.  Printed  for  the  nse  of  the  Benares 
College,  by  order  of  Govt.  N.  W.  P.  (l«t  Edition,  660  Copies  .— 
Price  12  annas.)  Allahabad :  Printed  at  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
Press.    ^y.1j.Q.  Ray,  Superintendent,    1864u" 

''The  Aphorisms  of  the  S4nkhya  Philosophy,  by  Kapila,  with 
Illnstrative  Extracts  from  the  Commentary  by  Yijn&na-Bhikshn. 
Books  y.  &  YI.  Sanskrit  and  English.  Translated  by  James 
B.  Ballantyne,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  Gk>vt.  College,  Benares. 
Printed  for  the  nse  of  the  Benares  College,  by  order  of  Govt.  N.  W.  P. 
(Ist  Edition,  660  Copies : — Price  12  annas.)  Allahabad :  Printed 
at  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Press.     Rev.  L.  G.  Hat,  Sup't.    1866." 

*  Occupying  Fasciculi  32  and  81  of  the  New  Series  of  the  Bibluh 
ikeca  Indica,  issued  in  1862  and  1866.  The  proof-sheets  of  only 
32  pages  of  the  whole,  from  the  beginning,  were  read  by  Dr.  Bal- 
lantyne; the  rest,  by  Professor  Cowell. 

The  title  ai  the  abridged  form  runs :  "  The  S&nkhya  Aphorisms 
of  Kapila,  with  Extracts  from  Yijn&na  BhikB[h]Q*s  Commentary,"  Ac. 
Bat  this  is  a  misrepresentation,  as  regards  Book  I.,  which  takes  up 
M  pages  out  of  the  total  of  176.  The  expository  matter  in  that 
Book  is  derived,  very  largely,  from  other  commentators  than  Ygn&na. 
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appeared,  contains  nothing  of  the  Sanskrit  original  but 
the  Aphorisms. 

While,  in  the  following  pages^  all  the  corrections 
obtainable  firom  the  abridgment  have  been  turned  to 
accounti  an  immense  number  of  improved  readings  have 
been  taken  from  another  sourca  Three  several  times  I 
carefully  read  Dr.  Ballantyne's  translation  in  as  many 
different  copies  of  it ;  entering  suggestions^  in  the  second 
copy^  without  reference  to  those  which  had  been  entered 
in  the  firsts  and  similarly  making  independent  sug- 
gestions in  my  third  copy.  All  these  ^  were^  on  various 
occasions^  submitted  to  Dr.  Ballantyne ;  and  such  of  them 
as  did  not  meet  his  approval  were  crossed  through.  The 
residue,  many  more  than  a  thousand^  have  been  embodied 


Yed&nti  Mah4deva  mainly  sapplies  it  at  the  oatset,  and,  towards 
the  end,  well  nigh  exolnsively,  Anirnddha.  Some  share  of  it,  however, 
will  not  he  traced ;  it  having  heen  f  nmiBhed  hy  one  of  Dr.  Ballantyne's 
pandits,  whom  I  have  repeatedly  seen  in  the  very  act,  as  hy  his  own 
acknowledgment,  of  preparing  his  elucidations. 

^  Many  of  them,  especially  in  Books  II.— YI.,  rest  on  readings 
of  the  original  preferahle  to  those  which  had  heen  accepted. 

Thongh  not  fully  puhlished  till  1856,  my  edition  of  the  SdnkhyO' 
pravachana'bhdshya,  its  preface  alone  excepted,  was  in  print  as  early 
as  1853 ;  and  Dr.  Ballantyne  had  a  copy  of  it  A  few  arbitrarily 
chosen  words  apart,  his  text,  after  Book  I.,  b  borrowed  from  it 
thronghont,  hat  with  no  mention  of  the  fact  My  advice  was  unheeded, 
that  he  should  profit  hy  the  copious  emendations  which  I  had  amassed 
and  digested  from  better  manuscripts  than  those  to  which  I  at  first 
had  access.  Greatly  to  hb  disservice,  he  would  not  he  induced  even 
to  look  at  them.  It  faring  the  same  with  my  typographical  cor- 
rections, he  has,  here  and  there,  reproduced  errors,  more  or  less  gross, 
which  might  easily  have  heen  avoided.  See,  for  specimens,  pp.  197, 
288,  357,  373,  374,;381,  390. 
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in  the  enetdng  sheets,  but  are  not  indicated>^  as  sncces- 
sively  introduced.  The  renderings  proposed  in  the  foot- 
notes are^  for  the  most  part,  from  among  those  which  have 
recently  occurred  to  me  as  eligible. 

That  Dr.  Ballantyne  had  any  thought  of  reissuing,  in 
whatever  form,  the  volumes  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  Advertisementi  I  was  unaware^  till  some  years 
after  he  had  made  over  the  abridgment  of  them  to 
Professor  Oowell^  for  publication.*  Otherwise,  I  should 
have  placed  at  his  disposal  the  materials  towards  improve- 
ment of  his  second  edition,  which^  at  the  cost  of  no  slight 
drudgery^  are  here  made  available,       t 

The  S&nkhya  Aphorisms,  in  all  the  known  com- 
mentaries on  them,  are  exhibited  word  for  word.  The 
variants,  now  given^  of  the  Aphorisms,  afforded  by  acces- 
sible productions  of  that  character,  have  been  drawn  from 
the  works^  of  which  only  one  has  yet  been  printed^  about 
to  be  specified :' 

I.  The  Sdnihpa-pravachana^bhashya,  by  Yijnana  Bhikshu. 
Bevelant  particulars  I  have  given  elsewhere.  My  oldest 
MS.  of  it  was  transcribed  in  1654. 

^  Nor  has  attention  been  topically  directed  to  eondrj  blemishes  of 
idiom  which  have  been  removed ;  as,  for  example,  by  the  sabstitntion 
of '  unless'  for  'without,'  of '  in  time '  for '  through  time,'  of  'presently' 
for  'just,'  and  of  *  between  the  two '  for  *  between  both.' 

*  ''At  the  time  of  his  departure  from  India,  in  1860,  Dr.  Ballantyne 
left  with  me  the  MS.  of  his  rerised  translation  of  the  S&nkbya 
Aphorisms.-  •«  Notice,"  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  New  Series,  No.  81. 

'  For  details  respecting  these  commentaries  and  their  authors,  see 
my  Cantributian  toward*  an  Index  to  the  Bibliography  qf  the 
Indian  Philosophical  8y items,  or  my  Pre£Gu;e  to  the  Sdnkhya^idra, 
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II.  The  Kdpila  -  idnkhya  -  pravackana  -  sutra-vfiiti,  by 
Aniruddha.  Of  this  I  have  oonsultedi  besides  a  MS. 
copied  in  1818^  formerly  the  property  of  Dr.  Ballantyne^ 
one  which  I  procured  to  be  copied^  in  1855|  from  an  old 
MS.  without  date.^ 

m.  The  Lafiu-idniAya-sutra-vfitti,  by  N&gesa.  Of 
this  I  have  two  MSS.,  both  undated.  One  of  them  is 
entire ;  but  the  other  is  defective  by  the  three  first  Books. 

IV.  The  Sdnkhf/a^ravackafM'StUra'VfiUi'sdraf  by  Ve- 
d&nti  Mahfideva.  Here^  agaiu^  only  one  of  two  MSS. 
which  I  possess  is  complete.  The  other,  which  breaks  off 
in  the  midst  of  the  comment  on  Book  11.,  Aph.  15^  is,  in 
places,  freely  interpolated  from  No.  I.  Neither  of  them 
has  a  date. 

Nearly  all  my  longer  annotations,  and  some  of  the 
shorter,  were  scrutinized^  while  in  the  rough,  by  the 
learned  Professor  Cowell^  but  for  whose  searching  criti- 
cisms^ which  cannot  be  valued  too  highly^  they  would^  in 
several  instances^  have  been  far  less  accurate  than  they 
now  are. 

F.H. 

Marlesford^  Suffolk, 
Auff.  28,  1884. 


^  I  onoe  had  a  second  copy  of  thli  very  rare  work,  bearing  no  date, 
but  most  venerable  in  appearance.  Like  many  of  my  manoacript 
treasures,  it  was  lent,  and  never  found  its  way  back  to  me. 
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PREFACE. 


The  great  body  of  Hindu  Philosophy  is  based  upon  six 
sets  of  very  concise  Aphorisms.  Without  a  commentary, 
the  Aphorisms  are  scarcely  intelligible;  they  being 
designed,  not  so  much  to  communicate  the  doctrine  of 
the  particular  school^  as  to  aid,  by  the  briefest  possible 
suggestions,  the  memory  of  him  to  whom  the  doctrine 
shall  have  been  already  communicated.  To  this  end  they 
are  admirably  adapted ;  and,  this  being  their  end,  the 
obscurity  which  must  needs  attach  to  them,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  uninstructed^  is  not  chargeable  upon  them  as  a 
fault. 

For  various  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be 
an  accurate  translation  of  the  Aphorisms,  with  so  much 
of  gloss  as  may  be  required  to  render  them  intelligible. 
A  class  of  pandits  in  the  Benares  Sanskrit  College  having 
been  induced  to  learn  English,  it  is  contemplated  that  a 
Tersion  of  the  Aphorisms,  brought  out  in  successive 
portions,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  these  men, 
and^  through  them^  of  other  learned  Br&hmans^  so  that 
any  errors  in  the  version  may  have  the  best  chance  of 
being  discovered  and  rectified.  The  employment  of  such 
a  version  as  a  class-book  is  designed  to  subserve,  further, 
the  attempt  to  determine  accurately  the  aspect  of  the 
philosophical  terminology  of  the  East^  as  regards  that  of 
the  West. 

These  pages^  now  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the 
pandits  who  read  English,  are  to  be  regarded  as  proof- 
sheets  awaiting  correction.     They  invite  discussion. 

J.  R.  B. 
Benabbs  College^ 

5th  January^  1852. 
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BOOK  I. 


a.  Salutation  to  the  illostrioas  sage,  Eapila !  ^ 

b.  Well,  the  great  sage^  Kapila,  desirous  of  raising  the 
world  [from  the  Slough  of  Despond  in  which  he  found  it 
8unk]^  perceiving  that  the  knowledge  of  the  excellence  of 
any  fruit,  through  the  desire  [which  this  excites]  for  the 
fruit,  is  a  cause  of  people^s  betaking  themselves  to  the 
means  [adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the  fruit],  declares 
[as  follows]  the  excellence  of  the  fruit  [which  he  would 
urge  our  striving  to  obtain]  :* 

^^  W^t^T^qraf^T^f^Ti^iRr^^^:  II  «l  II 

Tke.,JiiectprcpoHd.        -^P^'  1'  "^«^  t'^®  Complete  Cessation 
of  pain  [which  is]  of  three  kinds  is  the 
complete  end  of  man. 

'  Hn^PMfflHH^  ^w:  II 

'  ^R  ^'1^1X^1  l^^^i^Hi:  ^^im*  4wrilii- 

R^'M*'MwrfliK4*4l^  II 
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2  THE   8ANKHTA  APHORISMS. 

a.  The  word   'well'  serves   as   a  benediction;^    [the 
particle  atha  being  regarded  as  an  auspicious  one]. 

b.  By  saying  that  the  complete  cessation  of  pain^  which 
is  of  three  kinds, — viz.,  (1)  due  to  one's  self  {adhydtmika)^ 

(2)  due  to  products  of  the  elements  (adhibhautika)^  and 

(3)  due  to  supernatural  causes  {ddhidaivika), — ^is  the  com- 
plete end  of  man,  he  means  to  say  that  it  is  the  chief  end 
of  man,  among  the  four  human  aims,  [yiz.,  merit,  wealth, 
pleasure,  and  liberation  (see  8dhitya'<iarpai^a,%2)']  ;*  because 
the  three  are  transitory,  whereas  liberation  is  not  transi- 
tory :  such  is  the  state  of  the  case. 

J     ^.      1^1   -X  C'  But  then,  let  it  be  that  the  above- 

md  may  not  be  attorned     mentioned  cessatiou  [of  all  the  three 

by  ordinary  means.  j^^^  ^^  p^.^-|   ^  ^^^  complete  end  of 

man ;  still,  what  reason  is  there  for  betaking  one's  self  to  a 
doctrinal  system  which  is  the  cause  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  in  the  shape  of  the  knowledge  of  the  difference 
between  Nature  and  Soul,  when  there  are  easy  remedies 
for  bodily  pains,  viz.,  drugs,  &c.,  and  remedies  for  mental 
pains,  viz.,  beautiful  women  and  delicate  food,  &a,  and 
remedies  for  pains  due  to  products  of  the  elements,  viz., 
the  residing  in  impregnable  localities,  &c.,  as  is  enjoined 
in  the  institutes  of  polity,  and  remedies  for  pains  due  to 
supernatural  causes,  viz.,  gems  [such  as  possess  marvellous 
prophylactic  properties],  and  spells,  and  herbs  of  mighty 
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power,  &o.;  and  when  [on  the  other  hand],  sioce  it  is  hard 
to  g^t  one  to  grapple  with  that  very  difficult  knowledge 
of  truth  which  can  be  perfected  only  by  the  toil  of  many 
successiye  births,  it  must  be  still  mare  hard  to  get  one  to 
betake  himself  to  the  doctrinal  system  [which  treats  of  the 
knowledge  in  question]  f  Therefore  [i.a,  seeing  that  this 
may  be  asked]  he  declares  [as  follows]  :^ 

Aph.  2.  The  effectuation  of  this  [com- 

TiBMdiimu  to  u     plete  Cessation  of  pain]  is  not  [to  be 

iHeami,  ***^     cxpected]  by  means  of  Uie  visible  [such 

as  wealth,  &c.]  ;   for  we  see  [on  the 

loss  of  wealth,  &c.,]  the  restoration  [of  the  misery  and 

evil,]  after  [its  tempor^]  cessation. 


^r^fH^^SRt    ^<%flrHgNI<(tH*iiri^Tfh- 
gTrmWHI<lHI*4irvi^niHI^:iNrH^<J^Mf    H- 

*  Instead  of  fff  <!|^t »  the  reading  of  Animddha,  and  of  most 
MSS.,yijn&na  has,  to  the  Hame  effect,   m^W  *    ^^' 
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4  THE  8AKKHYA  APHORISMS. 

a.  *  The  yisible/  in  the  shape  of  the  drugs,  &c.,  above- 
mentioned^  [§  1.  (?.]. 

b.  '  The  effectuation  of  this/  i.e.,  the  effectuation  of  the 
complete  cessation  of  pain.' 

c.  Why  is  it  not  [to  be  thus  effected]  ?  Because,  after 
the  cessation  (the  cessation  of  pain  is  understood),  we  see 
its  restoration,  the  springing  up  again  of  pain  in  general,' 
[from  whichever  of  its  three  sources  (§  1.  6.)]. 

d.  The  state  of  the  matter  is  this :  not  by  the  expedients 
above-mentioned  is  there  such  a  removal  of  pain,  that  no 
pain  arises  thereafter;  for,  when,  by  this  or  that  expedient, 
this  or  that  pain  has  been  destroyed^  we  see  other  pains 
springing  up.  Therefore,  though  it  be  not  easy  [§1.  c], 
the  knowledge  of  truth  [as  a  complete  remedy]  is  to  be 
desired.* 

e.  But  then,  grant  that  future  pain  is  not  debarred  by 
drugs,  &c.,  [employed  to  remove  present  pain],  still,  by 


5n<Ti 
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again  and  again  obviating  it  [as  often  as  it  presents  itself], 
there  may  be  the  cessation  o{  future  pain^  also.  This  doubt 
he  states  [as  follows]  :^ 

Aph.  3.  [Let  us  consider  the  doubt] 
Oe  end^mw*^  be  at-  that  the  soul's  dcsiTe  [the  cessation  of 
'**"*r^-     r«i«rrwi<     poiUy  mav  result]    from  exertions  for 

mm  o/ordmary  means,         \  ...         ^n        .n 

the  obviation  [of  pain]^  as  is  the  case 
with  the  obviation  of  daily  hunger. 

a.  When  pain  shall  arise  [let  us  suppose  one  to  argue], 
then  it  is  to  be  obviated ;  and  thus  there  is  the  souFs 
desire^  the  cessation  of  pain ;  just  as  one  should  eat,  when 
there  is  hunger;  and  thus  there  is  the  soul's  desire  of  the 
eater^  viz.,  the  cessation  of  hunger.  In  regard  to  this 
[doubt]  he  states  the  recognized  decision  -? 

r:  II  8  II 


*g!M^J 


nfhll 

*  The  more  ordinary  reading  of  MSS.,  and  that  of  Aniraddha,  is 
i||T^O^  'excellence/  not  ^^|^>  with  Vgn&na.    Ed. 
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Aph.  4«   This  [method  of  palliatives 
^Thu  sMffSfeOkm  nega.     ^^g^^  ^^^  rejected  by  those  who  are 

versed  in  evidence;  because  it  is  not 
everywhere  possible  [to  employ  it  at  all],  and  because^  even 
if  this  toere  possible,  there  would  be  an  impossibility  as 
regards  [ensuring]  the  perfect  fitness  [of  the  agents 
employed]. 

a.  For  there  are  not  physicians,  &c.,  in  every  place  and 
at  all  times;  and  [to  rely  on  physicians,  &c.,  would  not  be 
advisable],  even  if  there  were  the  possibility, — i.e.,  even  if 
these  ioere  [always  at  hand],  since  physicians  are  not  per- 
fect [in  their  art] ; — ^for  pain  cannot  with  certainty  be  got 
rid  of  by  means  of  physicians,  &c.,  with  their  drugs,  &c. 
Moreover,  when  corporeal  pain  has  departed,  there  may 
stiU  be  that  which  is  tnenialf  &c. ;  so  that  there  is  not 
[under  such  circumstances],  in  every  respect,  liberation 
from  pain.  For  these  reasons,  such  a  soul's  aim  [as  that 
which  contents  itself  with  temporary  palliatives]  is  to  be 
rejected  by  those  who  are  versed  in  evidence,^  [i.a,  who  are 
acquainted  with  authoritative  treatises]. 

b.  He  mentions  another  proof*  [of  his  assertion]  : 


Wf^rf  ^H^sfii  ^i^sfti  ^4|I^H1  ?iwwrfT- 
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Aph»  6.  Also    [an  inferior  method 
Scnptrntaevidenoein     ought  not  to  be  adopted,]  because  of 
the    preeminence   of   Liberation    [as 
proved]  by  the  text  [of  Scripture  declaratory]  of  its  pre- 
eminence above  all  else. 

a.  One  ought  not  to  endeavour  after  the  removal  of  this 
or  that  pain  by  these  and  those  expedients  [^  1.  <?•]  >  ^^^® 
Liberation  {mohsha)^  by  being  eternal,  is  transcendent  as 
a  remover  of  all  pains.  Moreover^  one  ought  to  endeavour 
only  after  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the  means 
thereof  [i.  e.,  of  Liberation]  ;  because  the  Scripture  tells 
its  pre-eminence  above  all  [other  objects  of  endeavour],  in 
the  text :  '  There  is  nothing  beyond  the  gaining  of  Soul/ 
[with  the  utter  exclusion  of  pain].' 

b.  But  then  [it  may  be  suggested],  when  you  say  libera^ 
Hon,  we  imderstand  you  to  mean  from  bondage.  And  is 
that  bondage  essential  P  Or  is  it  adventitious  P  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  incapable  of  destruction ;  if  it  come  under 
the  latter  head,  it  will  perish  of  itself,  [like  any  other 
adventitious  and,  therefore,  transitory  thing].  What 
have  we  to  do  with  your  '  knowledge  of  truth,'  then  P  To 
this  he  replies  [as  follows]  :' 
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jipA.  6.  And  there  is  no  difference 
An  ejection  mei.        fee^^een  the  two. 

a.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  applicability  of  libera- 
tion, on  either  of  the  suppositions,  that  the  bondage  is 
essential,  and  that  it  is  adventitious,  [supposing  it  were 
either  (see  §  19.  6.)].  That  is  to  say,  we  can  tell  both 
how  the  bondage  takes  place,  and  how  the  liberation  takes 
place.^ 

b.  Now,  with  the  view  of  demonstrating  [the  real  nature 
of]  Bondage  and  Liberation,  he  declares,  exclusively,  in 
the  first  place,  the  objections  to  Bondage's  being  essential* 
[§5.6.]: 

Liberation  mat  be  Aph.  7.  There  would  be  no  rale  in 
C^irt't^ir::!  the  enjoining  of  means  for  the  libera- 
J^"**^'  tion  of  one  bound  essentially. 


'  ^R  ^FN*<HS;^|4sMMtM^*4I^I  <Tn«^T- 
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o.  Since  Liberation  has  been  stated  [§  1]  to  result  from 
the  complete  cessation  of  pain^  [it  follows  that]  Bondage 
is  the  junction  of  pain ;  and  this  is  not  essential  in  man. 
For,  if  that  were  the  case,  then  there  would  be  no  rule, 
L  e.^  no  fitness,  in  the  Scriptural  or  legal  injunction  of 
means  for  liberation:  such  is  what  must  be  supplied,  [to 
complete  the  aphorism].  Because,  to  explain  our  mean- 
ing [by  an  illucrtration],  fire  cannot  be  liberated  from  its 
heat,  which  is  essential  to  it ;  since  that  which  is  essential 
exists  as  long  as  the  substance  exists.^ 

b.  And  it  has  been  declared  in  the  Divine  Song  [the 
hwara-gitd,']  :  'If  the  soul  were  essentially  foul,  or  im- 
pure, or  changeable,  then  its  liberation  could  not  take 
place  even  through  hundreds  of  successiye  births/  ' 

c.  [Since  some  one  may  be  disposed  to  say] '  Grant  that 
there  is  no  fitness  [in  the  Scriptural  and  legal  injunctions, 
(§  7.  a.)],  what  have  we  to  do  with  that?'  Therefore  he 
declares  [as  follows]  :* 
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Aph.  8.  Since  an  essential  nature 
n^S^^  pam  wen  ^  impeiisliabley  nnauthoritatiTenesSy 
*"*'*'*^  betokened  by  impracticableness^  [would 

be  chargeable  against  the  Scripture,  if  pain  were  essential 
to  humanity]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  since  the  essential  nature  of  anything 
is  imperishable,  i.  e.,  endures  as  long  as  the  thing  itself, 
it  would  follow  [on  the  supposition  that  pain  is  essential 
to  humanity],  that^  since  Liberation  is  impossibh,  the 
Scripture  which  enjoins  the  means  for  its  attainment  is  a 
fiJse  authority,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impracticable  ^  [in  its 
injunctions.  And  this  is  out  of  the  question ;  Scripture 
b^ng  assumed,  here,  as  in  all  the  others  of  the  six  systems, 
to  be  an  exact  measure  of  truth]  • 

b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  let  it  be  an  injunction 
[to  use  means  for  the  attainment  of  an  unattainable 
object],  on  the  mere  strength  of  Scripture; '  [and,  since 
Scripture  is  an  unquestionable  authority,  we  nmy  be  ck- 
cused  from  asking  or  answering  the  question,  trAy  the 
injunction  is  given]  •    To  this  he  replies  [as  follows]  : 
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Am  impratikabu  m-        Aph.  9.    There  is  no  rale,  where 
""^^  something     imposaible    is    enjoined: 

though  it  be  enjoined^  it  is  no  injunction. 

a.  There  can  be  no  fitness,  or  propriety^  in  an  iDJunc- 
tion  with  a  view  to  an  impossible  fruit ;  seeing  that,  though 
something  be  enjoined,  or  ordered  [to  be  effected]  by 
means  that  are  impracticable,  this  is  no  injunction  at  all, 
but  only  the  semblance  of  an  injunction ;  because  it  stands 
to  reason,  that  not  even  the  V&ia  can  make  one  see  sense 
in  an  absurdity :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  Here  he  comes  upon  a  doubt  :* 

A  d<m^  wktOm-  Ob        -4?^'  1^.  If  [somo   ouc  says]  as  in 
MMUto/  u  »a  rewMih     the  case  of  white  cloth,  or  of  a  seed, 
[something  essential  may  be  not  irre- 
movable, then    he  will  find    his    answer  in  the    next 
aphorism]. 

a.  But  then  [the  doubter  is  supposed  to  argue],  the 
destruction  even  of  what  is  essential  [in  spite  of  what  is 
stated  under  §  7]  m  seen ;  as,  for  example,  the  essential 
whiteness  of  white  doth  is  removed  by  dyeing,  and  the 
essential  power  of  germination  in  a  seed  is  removed  by 
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fire.  Therefore,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  white 
cloth  and  the  seed^  it  is  possible  that  there  should  be  the 
removal  of  the  bondage  of  the  soul,  even  though  it  t€ere 
essential  So,  too,  there  may  be  [without  any  impropriety] 
the  enjoinment  of  the  means  thereof.  Well,  if  [any  one 
argues  thus],  such  is  the  meaning^  [of  the  aphorism,  to 
which  he  proceeds  to  reply]. 

6.  He  declares^  [the  real  state  of  the  case,  with  reference 
to  the  doubt  just  raised]  : 

^i^<»^iHi^i«ri  HHM»im<^M:  II  ^<»  II 

Decuiom  Oat  an  et-        ^P^'  ^^'  ^inco  both  pcrccptibleness 
tmtiai  nrxtperty  may  be     and  [subsequent]   non-perceptiblcness 

hidden,  out  not  rentoved,  ««  .  ri*i* 

may  belong  to  some  power  [which  is 
indestructible],  it  is  not  something  impracticable  that  is 
enjoined,  [when  one  is  directed  to  render  some  inde- 
structible power  imperceptible]. 

a.  In  regard  even  to  the  two  examples  above-mentioned 
[§  10],  people  do  not  give  an  injunction  for  [the  positive 
destruction  of]  something  essential,  which  is  indestructible 
[§  8].     Why  [do  we  say  this]  f    Because,  in  these  two 


'4\MkA     yWlf«|^^<V!f*ipHHIMHl^c^  I 
^BRT:  V^^M^^i1<i|^<l  ^win«*WTft  ^^ 

n^:  ^iRPd  ^f<53M^:  II 

'^TRTVtll 
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instances  of  the  perceptibleness  and  non-perceptibleness  of 
a  power  [the  powers,  namely,  of  appearing  white  and  of 
germinating  (see  §  10.  a.)],  there  are  merely  the  manifes- 
tation and  [afterwards]  the  hiding  of  the  whiteness,  &c., 
but  not  the  removal  of  the  whiteness,  or  of  the  power  of 
germination  ;  because,  that  is  to  say,  the  whiteness  of  the 
dyed  cloth  and  the  germinating  power  of  the  roasted 
seed  can  again  be  brought  out  by  the  processes  of  the 
bleacher,  Ac.,  [in  the  case  of  the  dyed  cloth],  and  by  the 
will  of  the  Tog^,  [the  possessor  of  supernatural  powers,  in 
the  case  of  the  roasted  seed],  &c.' 

b.  Having  thus  disproved  the  notion  that  bondage  is 
essential  [to  man],  wishing  to  disprove  also  the  notion 
that  it  is  the  result  of  some  [adherent]  cause,  he  rejects 
the  [various  supposable]  causes,  viz..  Time,  &o.  :* 


U*ilfd  II 
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Time,  wJWc*  appUei        M'  12.  Not   from  connexion  with 
to«^»«^w<^«<*««»««     time  [does  bondage  befall  the  soul]; 
because  this,  all-pervading  and  eter- 
nal, is  [eternally]  associated  with  all,  [and  not  with  those 
alone  who  are  in  bondage]. 


a.  The  bondage  of  man  is  not  caused  by  time;  because 
[if  that  were  the  case,]  there  could  be  no  such  separation 
as  that  of  the  liberated  and  unliberated;  because  time,  which 
applies  to  everything,  and  is  eternal,  is  at  all  times  asso* 
ciated  with  all  men/  [and  must,  therefore,  bring  all  into 
bondage,  if  any]. 

Apk.  13.  Nor  [does  bondage  arise] 
r$M^*emmoi  h^At  ^^^  Connexion  with  place,  either,  for 
«»«^-  thefiame  [reason]. 

a.  That  is  to  say:  bondage  does  not  arise  from  con- 
nexion with  place.  Why  P  '  For  the  same  reason,'  i.e.,  for 
that  stated  in  the  preceding  aphorism,  viz.,  that,  since  it 
[viz.,  place]  is  connected  with  all  men,  whether  liberated 


5f  nMf^fa^^:  5^«r^  ^n^t«nft% 
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or  not  liberated,  bondage  would  [in  that  case]  befall  the 
liberated^  also.^ 

TT^Wmt  ^^y4r4I^Wi:  II  ^8  II 

Aph.  14.  Nor  [does  the  bondage  of 

The  tout  u  not  icept     the  soul  arise]  from  its  being  condi- 

t^S&i/'  ^  **^^     tioned  [by  its  standing  among  circum- 

stances  that  dog  it  by  limiting  it]; 

because  that  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  [not  the  soul,  but] 

the  body. 

a.  By  '  condition '  we  mean  the  being  in  the  shape  of  a 
sort  of  association.  The  bondage  [of  the  soul]  does  not 
arise  from  that;  because  that  is  the  property  of  the  body 
[and  not  of  the  soul];  because,  that  is  to  say,  bondage 
might  befall  even  the  liberated  [which  is  impossible],  if 
that  which  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  another  could  occasion 
the  bondage  of  one  quite  different.' 

b.  But  then  [some  one  might  say],  let  this  conditioned 
state  belong  to  the  soul.  On  this  point  [to  prevent  mis- 
takes], he  declares : ' 


^^iM^M^i:  II 

«*^lf^  ^•MIM^ftfh  HT^:  II 
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^MflMS4^f5^  jf^  II  ^M  II 

Aph.   15.     Because    this    soul    is 
Tkt$oulis  (Unoltue,      [unassociated  with  any  conditions  or 
circumstances  that  could  serve  as  its 
bonds^  it  is]  absolute. 

a.  The  word  iti  here  shows  that  it  [i.e.^  the  assertion 
conveyed  in  the  aphorism]  is  a  reason ;  the  construction 
with  the  preceding  aphorism  being  this^  that^  since  the 
soul  is  imassociated^  it  belongs  only  to  the  body  to  be 
conditioned.^ 

Aph.  16.  "Sot  [does  the  bondage  of 

iJ^CttSC^i!^     soul  arise]   from  any  work;  because 

[works  are]  the  property  of  another 

[viz.^  the  mind],  and  because  it  [the  bondage]  would  be 

eternal/  [if  the  case  were  as  you  imagine]. 


2  The  oommentator  Aniruddha  omits  the  fiDal  word,  ^.  £d, 
'  Professor  Wilson's  Dictionary  erroneously  gives  '  unintemipted 
continuance '  as  one  of  the  definitions  of  aiipr<uanga;  and  that 
definition,  in  all  probability,  suggested  '  eternal '  to  the  translator, 
who  here  had  to  do  with  atiprasakti.  Near  the  end  of  a,  in  the 
next  page  but  one,  atiprasanga  is  rendered  '  undue  result'  For  the 
synonymous  atiprasakti  and  atiprasanga,  respectively,  see  Aph.  53, 
with  the  comment  on  it*  and  the  comment  on  Aph.  161,  of  this  Book. 
Colebrooke,  on  various  occasions,  represents  one  or  other  of  these 
terms  by  'wrest,'  'straining  a  rule/  'room  for  misconstruction,'  &/q. 
As  technicalities,  they  generally  signify  'illegitimately  extended 
application '  of  a  canon,  notion,  or  the  like.    Ed. 
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a.  That  is  to  eay :  moreover,  the  bondage  of  the  soul 
does  not  arise  from  any  work^  whether  enjoined  or  forbid- 
den ;  because  works  are  the  property  of  another,  i.e.,  not 
the  property  of  the  soul  [but  of  the  mind].  And,  if,  through 
a  property  of  another,  the  bondage  of  one  quite  distinct 
could  take  place,  then  bondage  might  befall  even  the  libe- 
rated ^,  [through  some  acts  of  some  one  else]. 

b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  this  objection  does  not 
apply,  if  we  hold  that  bondage  may  arise  from  the  acts  of 
the  associate^  [viz.,  the  mental  organ]  :  so,  with  allusion  to 
this,  he  states  another  reason,  *  and  because  it  would  be 
etema],'  i.e.,  because  bondage,  in  the  shape  of  connexion 
with  pain,  would  occur  [where  it  does  not,]  even  in  such 
cases  as  the  universal  dissolution'  [of  the  phenomenal 
universe,  including  the  mental  organ,  but  not  the  soul]. 

^    .  ,     ,  ,     ,  c.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  if 

A   dtnid  whether  the       ^.     ^    .       .  ^      .         ,   .  .,     V       "i 

b(mdage,aJ9oMong$m4  that  bc  the  ciise,  then  iot  the  bondage, 
SLiwif*"^  *^  '*^  too,  in  the  shape  of  connexion  with 
pain,  belong  [not  to  the  soul,  but]  to 
the  mind  alone,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  it 
have  the  same  locus  as  the  works  [to  which  it  is  due]  ; 
and,  since  it  is  an  established  point  that  pain  is  an  afiection 

S  Upddki,  for  which  see  p.  63, 1,  infra.    £d. 
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of  the  mind,  why  is  bondage  [i.  e.,  connexion  with  pain] 
assumed  of  the  soul,  also  ?  With  reference  to  this  doubt, 
he  declares  [as  follows]  :^ 

ApA.  17.  If  it  were  the  property  of 

oT^ti^::^  a^y  <^*»^«^>  t^^^  ^^^^^  <»^d  °^^  i>® 

heUmg.  diverse  experience. 

a.  If  bondage,  in  the  shape  of  connexion  with  pain, 
were  the  property  of  another,  i.e.,  a  property  of  the  mind, 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  diverse  experience ;  there 
could  be  no  such  different  experience  as  one  man's  ex- 
periencing pain,  and  another  man's  not :  [for,  it  must  be 
remembered,  it  is  not  in  point  of  mind,  but  of  soul,  that 
men  are  held,  by  Eapila,  to  be  numerically  different]. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  pain  is  connected  with 
the  soul,  also.  And  this  [pain  that  belongs  to  the  soul] 
is  in  the  shape  merely  of  a  reflexion  of  the  pain  [that  at- 
taches to  its  attendant  organism] ;  and  this  reflexion  is  of 
its  oum  attendant  [organism]  only ;  so  that  there  is  no  undue 
result*  [deducible  from  our  theory]. 


'  'A^k  ^J^^FT^^Sfxi  ^^9^:  44i4^^|44HI- 
fil^ilWIH<l^  r^^^^<!cj^^:^^  fwi^- 

^^innRnimn  II 
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b.  He  rejects  also  the  notion  that  Nature  (prakriti)  is 
directly  the  cause  of  bondage :  ^ 

Naimre     '     not    the  ^^^'  ^^*   ^^  ^^^  ^^  *^**  *^®  SOul's 

immediate  eause  of  ike     bondage  ariscs]  from  Nature,  as   its 

oouTi  bondage,  ^^^  j-^^^^  j  ^^j  ,  ^^  .,  [y^^^^^-^  ^^j^t^ 

also^  is  a  dependent  thing. 

a.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  let  bondage  result  from 
Nature,  as  its  cause.  If  you  say  so,  I  say  *  no ;'  because 
that,  also,  i.e..  Nature^  also,  is  dependent  on  the  conjunction 
which  is  to  be  mentioned  in  the  next  aphorism ;  because, 
if  it  [Nature]  were  to  occasion  bondage,  even  mthout  that 
[conjunction  which  is  next  to  be  mentioned],  then  bond- 
age would  occur  even  in  such  cases  as  the  universal 
dissolution,'  [when  soul  is  altogether  disconnected  from  the 
phenomenal]. 

2  Here  and  in  the  comment,  I  have  oorreoted  fl^M^*    ^d. 
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b.  If  the  reading  [in  the  aphorism]  be  nibandhand  ^  [in 
the  Ist  case,  and  not  in  the  5th],  then  the  construction  will 
be  as  follows:  'If  [you  say  that]  the  bondage  is  caused 
by  Nature/  &c»* 

c.  Therefore,  since  Nature  can  be  the  cause  of  bondage, 
only  as  depending  on  something  else  [i.e.;  on  the  conjunc- 
tion to  be  mentioned  in  the  next  aphorism],  through  this 
very  sort  of  conjunction  [it  follows  that]  the  bondage  is 
reflexianal,  like  the  heat  of  water  due  to  the  conjunction  of 
fire  f  [water  being  held  to  be  essentially  cold,  and  to  seem 
hot  only  while  the  heat  continues  in  conjunction  with  it]. 

d.  He  establishes  his  own  tenet,  while  engaged  on  this 
point,  in  the  very  middle^  [of  his  criticisms  on  erroneous 
notions  in  regard  to  the  matter;  for  there  are  more  to 
come] : 

1  This  is  the  lection  preftfrred  by  Aniroddha  and  his  £;>llowers«  £d. 

^  Here  follows,  in  the  fint  edition,  the  particle  H^  for  whidi  no 
authority  has  been  disoovered.  The  word  translating  it  I  haye  re- 
tained, but  bracketed.    £d. 
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Aph.  19.  [But]  not  without  the  con- 

«i/2^  ni^'^A^Liif*     junction   thereof  [i.e.,  of  Nature]   is 

totkesotS.       «»<**^     there  the  connexion  of  that  [i.e.,  of 

pain]  with  that  [viz.,  the  soul,]  which  is 

eyer  essentially  a  pure  and  free  intelligence. 

a.  Therefore,^  without  the  conjunction  thereof,  i.e.,  with- 
out the  conjunction  of  Nature^  there  is  not,  to  the  soul, 
any  connexion  with  that,  i.e.,  any  connexion  with  bond- 
age; but,  moreover,  just  through  that  [connexion  with 
Nature]  does  bondage  take  place.* 

b.  In  order  to  suggest  the  fact  that  the  bondage 
[of  the  soul]  IB  reflexional  [and  not  inherent  in  it,  either 
essentially  or  adventitiously],  he  makes  use  of  the  indirect 
expression  with  a  double  negative^  ['not  without'].  For, 
if  bondage  were  produced  by  the  conjunction  [of  the  soul] 
with  Nature,  as  colour  is  produced  by  heating  [in  the  case 
of  a  jar  of  black  clay,  which  becomes  red  in  the  baking]^ 
then^  just  like  that,  it  would  continue  even  after  disjunc- 
tion therefrom ;  [as  the  red  colour  remains  in  the  jar,  after 
the  fire  of  the  brick-kiln  has  been  extinguished,  whereas 
the  red  colour  occasioned  in  a  crystal  vase  by  a  China-rose, 
while  it  occurs  not  wit/totU  the  China-rose^  ceases^  on  the 
removal  thereof] .  Hence,  as  bondage  ceases,  on  the  dis- 
junction [of  the  soul]  from  Nature,  the  bondage  is  merely 
reflexional,  and  neither  essential  [§  5.  b.]  nor  adventitious' 

[§11.*.]. 

*  He  Sanskrit  word  thoa  rendered  was  inadrertentlj  omitted  in 
the  first  edition.    Vijn&ia  here  supplies  the  commeni    Ed. 

^^:  n 
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c.  In  order  that  there  may  not  be  such  an  error  as  that 
of  the  YaiseshikaSj  yiz.,  [the  opinion  that  there  is]  an  abso- 
lutely real  conjunction  [of  the  soul]  with  paiu^  he  says 

*  which  is  ever/  &c.  [§  19].  That  is  to  say :  as  the  con- 
nexion of  colour  with  essentially  pure  crystal  does  not  take 
place  without  the  conjunction  of  the  China-rose  [the  hue 
of  which^  seen  athwart  the  crystal^  seems  to  belong  to  the 
crystal],  just  so  the  connexion  of  pain  with  the  soul^  ever 
essentially  pure,  &c.^  could  not  take  place  without  the  con- 
junction of  some  accidental  associate ;  that  is  to  say^  pain, 
&c.,  cannot  arise  sponianeouslt/,^  [any  more  than  a  red 
colour  can  arise  spontaneously  in  the  crystal  which  is 
essentially  pure]. 

d.  This  has  been  declared,  in  the  Saura,  as  follows: 

*  As  the  pure  crystal  is  regarded^  by  people,  as  red,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  proximity  of  something  [as  a  China-rose] 
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that  lends  ita  colour,  in  like  manner  the  supreme  souP  [is 
regarded  as  being  affected  by  pain]/ 

e.  In  that  [aphorism,  19],  the  perpetual  purity  means 
the  being  ever  devoid  of  merit  and  demerit ;  the  perpetual 
intelligence  means  the  consisting  of  uninterrupted  thought; 
and  the  perpetual  liberatedness  means  the  being  ever  dis- 
sociated from  real  pain :  that  is  to  say,  the  connexion  with 
pain  in  the  shape  of  a  reflexion  is  not  a  real  bondage,^  [any 
more  than  the  reflexion  of  the  China-rose  is  a  real  stain 
in  the  crystal]. 

/.  And  so  the  maker  of  the  aphorism  means,  that  the 
cause  of  its  bondage  is  just  a  particular  conjunction  [§  19. c.]. 
And  now  enough  as  to  that  point/ 

p.  Now  he  rejects  [§18.d]  certain  causes  of  [the  soul's] 
bondage,  preferred  by  others  :* 


%  ^^  ^  v^TSfl  U 
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7%0  Veddniie  tenet  on  Aph.  20.  Not  from  Ignorance,  too, 
tkupami  disputed,  ^^   ^j^^  ^^,^  bondage  arise]  ;  be- 

caose  tbat  whicb  is  not  a  reality  is  not  adapted  to  binding. 

a.  Tbe  word  'too*  is  used  with  reference  to  the  previously 
mentioned  *  Time/  &c./  [§  12,  which  had  been  rejected,  as 
causes  of  the  bondage,  antecedently  to  the  statement,  in 
§19,  of  the  received  cause]. 

b.  Neither,  too,  does  [the  souFs]  union  with  bondage 
result  directly  from  *  Ignorance,'  as  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  assert  non-duality  [or  the  existence  of  no  reality  save 
one  (see  Veddnta-sdra,  §  20. 6.)]  ;  because,  since  their  *  Ig- 
norance' is  not  a  real  thing,  it  is  not  fit  to  bind;  because, 
that  is  to  say,  the  binding  of  any  one  with  a  rope  merely 
dreanU  of  was  never  witnessed.* 

c.  But,  if  ^  Ignorance '  be  a  reality  [as  some  assert],  then 
he  declares  [as  follows]  :' 

Aph.  21.  If  it  ['  Ignorance ']  be  [as- 

eJd^ti^M^  «J«2f     sorted,  by  you,  to  be]  a  reality,  then 

out eM^g^^eeif,       there  is  an  abandonment  of  the  [Ve- 

d&ntic]  tenet,  [by  you  who  profess  to 

follow  the  Vedinta]. 

*  irfW«n  ^R^  wTf  II 
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a.  That  is  to  say :  and,  if  you  agree  that '  Ignorance '  is 
a  reality,  then  you  abandon  your  own  implied  dogma  [see 
Nyaya  Aphorisms  L,  {  31]  of  the  unreality  of '  Ignorance;'^ 
[and  so  you  stultify  yourself]. 

b.  He  states  another  objection  :* 

f^^ldl^^dlMPflHl  II  ^^  II 

Aph.  22.  And  [if  you  assume '  Igno- 
Tkt  VbiUmH  eamnot     rance '  to  be  a  reality,  then]  there  would 
^ixm^u^Tdiaiii^,      be  a  duality,  through   [there  being] 
something  of  a  different  kind  [from 
soul;  which  you  asserters  of  non-duality  cannot  contem- 
plate allowing]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  if  *  Ignorance  *  is  real  and  without  a 
beginning,  then  it  is  eternal,  and  coordinate  with  Soul :  if 
[therefore]  it  be  not  soul,  then  there  is  a  duality,  through 
[there  being]  something  of  a  different  kind  [from  soul ; 
and  this  the  Yedantis  cannot  intend  to  establish] ;  because 
these  followers  of  the  Veddnia,  asserting  non-duality,  hold 
that  there  is  neither  a  duality  through  there  being  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  [with  soul],  nor  through  there 
being  something  of  a  different  kind.' 

'  ^milM<*4l^  II 

1%  II 
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6.  He  ponders  a  doubt  :^ 

Aph.  23.  If  [the  Yed&nti  alleges,  re- 

o^  af^l^:^-     g^dbg  '  Ignorance,'  that]  it  is  in  the 

is^  once  real  ami  UM'     shape  of  both  those  opposites,  [then  we 

shall  say  '  no,'  for  the  reason  to  be 

assigned  in  the  next  aphorism]. 

a.  The  meaning  is :  if  [the  Vedantf  says  that]  *  Igno- 
rance '  is  not  real, — else  there  would  be  a  duality  through 
[there  being]  something  of  a  different  kind  [from  soul, 
which  a  follower  of  the  Vedanta  cannot  allow], — and, 
moreover,  it  is  not  unreal,  because  we  experience  its 
effects ;  but  it  is  in  the  shape  of  something  at  once  real 
and  unreal,'  [like  Plato's  6p  teal  fiif  Spi  (see  Vedanta^ 
«dr(i,  §21)]. 

^  di^^<i^m((l(^:  II  ^^  II 

Aph.  24.  [To  the  suggestion    that 
There  u  no  tnek  (king     *  Jgnoranco '  is  at  oucc  real  and  unreal, 

ae  a  thing  at  once  real  °        ^  ^         ,   ,  i.  ^i_  •         • 

amd  nnrZi.  wc  say]  '  no ;    bccauso  no  such  thing  is 

known  [as  is  at  once  real  and  unreal.] 

d.  That  is  to  say :  it  is  not  right  to  say  that  ^  Ignorance ' 
is  at  once  real  and  unreal.  The  reason  of  this  he  states 
in  the  words '  because  no  such  thing/  &c. ;  because  any 
such  thing  as  is  at  once  real  and  unreal  is  not  known. 


^:  11 
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For,  in  the  case  of  a  dispute,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an  example  of  the  thing  [i.  e.  (see  Nyaya  Apho- 
risms, I.^  §  %b),  a  case  in  which  all  parties  are  agreed  that 
the  property  in  dispute  is  really  present] ;  and,  as  regards 
your  opinion,  such  is  not  to  be  found ;  [for,  where  is  there 
anything  in  regard  to  which  both  parties  are  agreed  that 
it  is^  at  once  real  and  unreal,  as  they  are  agreed  that  fire 
is  to  be  met  with  on  the  culinary  hearth  P] :  such  is  the 
import.* 

b.  Again  he  ponders  a  doubt '? 

Aph.  25.  [Possibly  the  Ved4n1i  may 
AqutficmwMktikB     remonstrate]  '  We  are  not  asserters  of 

Veddnti  i$  bound  to  a-  rt.       i-i  •        ti       .^       -rr   ..     »  . 

void  sei/ixmtradidwm.      any  oix  Categories,  like  the  KataeshU' 
kas  and  others.' 

a.  '  We  are  not  asserters  of  a  definite  set  of  categories 
[like  the  VaiieshikaSy  who  arrange  all  things  under  six 
heads,  and  the  NaiyayikaSf  who  arrange  them  under  six- 
teen]. Therefore,  we  hold  that  there  is  such  a  thing, 
unknown  though  it  be  [to  peoplein  general],  as  'Igno- 
rance '  which  is  at  once  real  and  unreal,  or  [if  you  prefer 
it],  which  differs  at  once  from  the  real  and  the  unreal  [see 

I 

»nf  dl^PlPd  ^<ti|MM  4^rT|<ni  T?^- 
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Veddnta-sdra,  %  21] ;  because  this  is  established  by  proofs/  * 
[Scriptural  or  otherwise^  which  are  satisfactory  to  w, 
although  they  may  not  comply  with  all  the  technical  requi- 
sitions of  Gotama^s  scheme  of  argumentative  exposition 
(see  Ny&ya  Aphorisms^  I.,  §  35)]. 

b.  By  the  expression  [in  the  aphorism]  '  and  others  ^  are 
meant  the  Naiydyikaa ;  for  the  Naiyayika  is  an  asserter 
of  sixteen  categories*  [see  Nyiya  Aphorisms^  I.,  §  1]. 

c.  He  confutes*  [this  pretence  of  evading  the  objection, 
by  disallowing  the  categories  of  the  Ifyaya] : 

Aph.  26.  Even  although  this  be  not 

Tkeaei/'coniradietory     compulsory   [that    the   Categories   be 

ttbuT^  SIX,  or  sixteen],  there  is  no  acceptance 

of  the  inconsistent;  else  we  come  to 

the  level  of  children,  and  madmen,  and  the  like. 

a.  Let  there  be  [accepted]  no  system  of  categories  [such 
as  that  of  the  Yaiseshika,  §  25] ;  stilly  since  being  and  not' 
being  are  contradictory,  it  is  impossible  for  disciples  to 
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admits  merely  on  Your  Worship's  assertion^  a  thiDg  at 
ODce  real  and  unreal^  which  is  inconsistent^  contrary  to 
all  fitness :  otherwise,  we  might  as  well  accept  also  the 
self-contradictory  assertions  of  children  and  the  like: 
such  is  the  meaning.' 

b.  Certain  heretics  [deniers  of  the  authority  of  the 
Yedas]  assert  that  there  exist  external  objects  of  momen- 
tary duration  [individually ;  each  being,  however,  replaced 
by  its  facsimile  the  next  instant,  so  that  the  uninterrupted 
series  of  productions  becomes  something  equivalent  to 
continuous  duration],  and  that  by  the  influence'  of  these 
the  bondage  of  the  soul  [is  occasioned].  This  he  objects 
to,  [as  follows]  :  * 


2  Vdsand,  a  term  which  Dr.  Balkntjne  has  rendered  varionBlj,  in 
divers  passages  of  the  present  work,  and  also  elsewhere.  It  is  well 
defined,  in  Prof.  Benfej's  Sanskrit -EnglUh  Dictionary:  'An 
impression  remaining  unoonscionsly  in  the  mind,  from  paitt  actions, 
etc.,  and,  by  the  resulting  merit  or  demerit,  producing  pleasure  or 
pain.'    Ed, 
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Theheretkfiheoryofa         j^h.  27.  [The    bondage]    thereof, 

iuccetston  of  momentary  -^  ,    •-  ^     ,  . 

o/deds  from  all  eternity,     moreovcr,  18   not   caused   by  any  in- 
7<^!l^^!"'^'  *""■     fluence  of  objects  from  aU  eternity. 

a.  *  Thereof/  i.e.,  of  the  soul.  An  eternal  influence  of 
objects,  an  influence  of  objects  the  effect  of  which,  in  the 
shape  of  a  continued  stream,  has  had  no  commence- 
ment,— not  by  this,  either,  is  it  possible  that  the  bondage 
[of  the  soul]  has  been  occasioned :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  He  states  the  reason  of  this  [impossibility]:' 

I  Instead  of  -Tnl*1V^*,  Aniruddha  has  the  substantiallj 
equivalent  -fV^UI^!.    Ed. 

VjMM!Mir<<«l^f  r<4MH4IHHI  df^fii^^isfq 
^^  ^  ^^^i^:  II 

'^H^fcmr^ii 

*  Dr.  Ballantyne  had,  most  probably  by  mere  oversight,  the  un- 
authorized ^|im«tfT^»  which  I  have  corrected.  The  reading 
>^i|<^^0  here  followed,  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Aniruddha.  v)l|* 
^SqlJO  is  the  form  of  the  word  recognized  by  Vgn&na ;  and  I  know 
of  no  manuscript  warrant  for  the  alteration  of  it  stren  in  the  following 
page,  1, — an  extract  from  his  commentary.  It  is,  further,  a  regular 
derivative,  which  the  other  is  not,  if  it  is  not  even  unjustified  by 
grammatical  prescription.    Ed. 

6  Aniruddha  has  -^^O^  'division,'  in  place  of  *U|^l|ff^O) 

'  separation.'    Ed, 
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Aph.  28.  Also  [in  my  opinion,  as 
toJre^UunoT^  *^  Well  OS  in  jours,  apparently],  between 
the  external  and  the  internal  there  is 
not  the  relation  of  influenced  and  iDfiuencer;  because 
there  is  a  local  separation ;  as  there  is  between  him  that 
stays  at  Srughna  and  him  that  stays  at  Pataliputra. 

a.  In  the  opinion  of  these  [persons  whose  theory  we  are 
at  present  objecting  to],  the  soul  is  circumscribed,  residing 
entirely  within  the  body ;  and  that  which  is  thus  within 
cannot  stand  in  the  relation  of  the  influenced  and  the 
influencer,  as  regards  an  external  object.  Why  ?  Because 
they  are  separated  in  regard  to  place ;  like  two  persons 
the  one  of  whom  remains  in  Srughna  and  the  other  in 
Pataliputra :  such  is  the  meaning.  Because  the  aifection 
which  we  call  'influence'  {vd^ana)  is  seen  only  when 
there  is  conjunction^  such  as  that  of  madder  and  the  cloth 
to  which  it  gives  its  colour]^  or  that  of  flowers  and  the 
flower-basket*  [to  which  they  impart  their  odour.] 

b.  By  the  word  'also'  the  absence  of  conjunction 
[between  the  soul  and  objects  (see  §  15)],  &c.,  which  he 
himself  holds^  is  connected*  [with  the  matter  of  the  pre- 
sent aphorism]. 
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c,  Srughna  and  PAtaliputra  [Palibothra,  or  Patna]  are 
two  several  places  far  apart.^ 

rf.  But  then  [these  heretics  may  reply], '  The  influence 
of  objects  [on  the  soul]  may  be  asserted^  because  there  %» 
a  contact  with  the  object ;  inasmuch  as  the  soul,  according 
to  u%,  goes  to  the  place  of  the  object,  just  as  the  senses, 
according  to  Your  Worship/  Therefore  he  declares  [as 
follows]  : 

Aph.  29.  [It  is  impossible  that  the 
OnOeherdieaiffiew,     souPs  bondaife  should  arisel  from  an 

tke  free  toul  wouid  be       ,    ^  •       i    •       . .  t 

equaUyUuUetobomdaye.     influence  received  m  the  same  place 
[where  the  object  is ;  because,  in  that 
case],  there  would  be  no  distinction  between  the  two,  [the 
bond  and  the  Aree]. 

a.  To  complete  the  sense,  we  must  supply  as  follows : 
*  It  is  impossible  that  the  bondage  should  arise  from  an 
influence  received  in  one  and  the  same  place  with  the 
object.'  Why  P  Because  there  would  be  no  distinction 
between  the  two,  the  soul  bound  and  the  soul  free ;  because 
bondage  would  [in  that  case]  befall  the  liberated  soul,  also ; 
[the  free  soul,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  being  just 
as  likely  to  come  across  objects  as  any  other]  :  such  is 
the  meaning.* 
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b.  Here  he  ponders  a  doubt  :^ 

^r^^^^mrc^M  9011 

Aph.  30.  If  [the  heretic,  wishing  to 
nekeretufsattempud     g^y^  Yiia  theory,  suggests  that  a  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cases  (see  §  29) 
cfoe*  exist]  in  virtue  of  the  unseen,  [i.e.,  of  merit  and 
demerit,  then  he  will  find  his  answer  in  the  next  aphorism]. 

a.  That  is  to  say,  [the  heretic  may  argue] :  *  But  then, 
granting  that  they  [the  free  soul  and  the  bound]  are  alike 
in  respect  of  their  coming  into  contact  with  objects,  when 
they  become  conjoined  with  them  in  one  and  the  same 
locality ;  yet  the  reception  of  the  influence  may  result  merely 
from  the  force  of  the  unseen,  [i.e.,  from  the  merit  and 
demerit  of  this  or  that  soul;  the  soul  that  is  liberated 
alike  from  merit  and  demerit  being  able  to  encounter,  with 
impunity,  the  object  that  would  enchain  one  differently 
circumstanced]':  if  \this  be  urged,  then  we  look  forward]. 

a.  This  he  disputes,'  [as  follows] : 

m^:  II  ^'\  II 

^  ^l^^tTf^ll 

^9JK^IM<MMW  ?fiT  ^f<^^:  II 
'  MPi^^Pd  II 
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Aph.  31.    They    cannot    stand    in 
Eadiha^  mud  bear     ^jjg  elation  of  deserver  and  bestower, 

ti9  own  ouratn, 

since  the  two  do  not  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  time. 

a.  Since^  in  thy  opinion^  the  agent  and  the  patient  are 
distinct,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  same  time  [believing,  as 
thou  heretically  dost^  not  only  that  objects  (see  §  26.  6.) 
momentarily  perish  and  are  replaced,  but  that  the  duration 
o{  souls,  also^is  of  a  like  description],  there  is  positively 
no  such  relation  [between  the  soul  at  one  time  and  its  suc- 
cessor at  au  other]  as  that  of  deserver  and  bestower  [or 
transmitter  of  its  merits  or  demerits] ;  because  it  is  impos- 
sible that  there  should  be  an  influence  of  objects  [§27] 
taking  effect  on  a  patient  [say,  the  soul  of  to-day],  occa* 
sioned  by  the  'unseen'  [merit  or  demerit]  belonging  to 
an  agent  [say,  the  soul  of  yesterday,  which,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis in  question,  is  a  numerically  different  individual]  : 
such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  He  ponders  a  doubt:' 

ii'^<iij^4<r<rd  %(T  II 9^  II 

Aph.  32.  If  [the  heretic  suggests 

monies  in  regard  to  a  son,  [then  he 
will  find  his  reply  by  looking  forward]. 

a.  But  then  [the  heretic,  admitting  the  principle  that 

'  fTI    H^    *4*^l^|if<l^<**fcl^l^^«MT« 
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the  merit  or  demerit  of  an  act  belongs  entirely  to  the 
agent,  may  urge  that],  as  the  son  is  benefited  by  ceremonies 
in  regard  to  a  son,  such  as  that  [ceremony  (see  Colebrooke's 
^Hindii  Law,'  Vol.  HE.,  p.  104)  celebrated]  in  anticipation 
of  conception,  which  [no  doubt]  belongs  to  the  father 
[who  performs  the  ceremonies,  to  propitiate  the  gods],  in 
like  manner  there  may  be  an  influence  of  objects  on  the 
experiencer  [say,  the  soul  of  to-day],  through  the '  unseen^ 
[merit  or  demerit]  that  belongs  even  to  a  different  subject 
[say,  the  soul  of  yesterday] :  such  is  the  meaning^  [of  the 
heretic]. 

h.  He  refutes  this,  by  showing  that  the  illustration  is 
not  a  fact '} 

Aph,  33.  [Tour  illustration  proves 
fcw*^^lii*  ***     nothing ;]  for,  in  that  case,  there  is  no 
one  permanent  soul  which  could  be 
consecrated  by  the  ceremonies  in  anticipation  of  concep- 
tion, &c. 

tf.  '  In  that  case,'  i.e.,  on  thy  theory,  too,  the  benefit  of 


s  Aniraddba  has  ^'IH|l||Hl  U^'^l^^l  ;    ^^^  1^*  Ballan- 
tjne's  Tendering  snite  it.    Ed. 

*  A  common  reading,  but  in&rior,  is  tll^^^Ct.    ^^' 
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the  son^  by  [means  of  the  performanceof  ]^  the  ceremonies  in 
anticipation  of  conception,  &c.,  could  not  take  place ;  '  for/ 
i.  e.,  because,  on  that  theory^  there  is  not  one  [self -identi- 
cal] Boul^  continuing  from  the  [time  of]  conception  to 
birth^  which  could  be  consecrated  [by  the  ceremonies  in 
question],  so  as  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  the  duties  that  per- 
tain to  the  time  subsequent  to  birth  [such  as  the  investiture 
with  the  sacred  thread,  for  which  the  young  Br&hman 
would  not  be  a  fit  subject,  if  the  ceremonies  in  anticipation 
of  his  conception  had  been  omitted]  :  and  thus  your  illus- 
tration is  not  a  real  one,*  [on  your  own  theory :  it  is  not  a 
thing  that  you  can  assert  as  a  fact]. 

b.  And,  according  to  my  theory,  also,  your  illustration 
is  not  a  fact ;  seeing  that  it  is  possible  that  the  benefit  to 
the  son  should  arise  from  the  *  unseen  ^  [merit]  deposited 
in  the  son  by  means  of  the  ceremony  regarding  the  son : 
for  it  is  an  implied  tenet  [of  my  school],  that  it  [the  soul] 
is  permanent  [in  its  self-identity];  and  there  is  the  injunc- 
tion* [of  Manu,  (Ch.  II.,  v.  26),  with  regard  to  the  cere- 
monies in  question,  which  proceeds  on  the  same  grounds]. 

^  The  brackets  are  of  my  inserting.    EcL 
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c.  Some  other  heretic  may  encounter  ns,  on  the  strength 
of  [the  argument  here  next  stated,  viz.,]  *  But  then,  since 
bandage,  also,  [like  everything  else]  is  momentary,  let 
this  bondage  have  nothing  determinate  for  its  cause,  or 
nothing  at  all  for  its  cause,' ^  [which  view  of  matters  is 
propounded  in  the  next  aphorism]  : 

Aph,  34.   Since  there  is  no  such 
WheOer  bondage  tmjf     thinff  as  a  permanent  result  [on  the 

mot  be  momentary,  and  90       -         r-i«n^i_  .•  ri» 

reqmn  no  canae.  heretical  view],  the  momentanncss  [oi 

bondage,  also,  is  to  be  admitted]. 

a.  ^  Of  bondage':  this  must  be  supplied,  [to  complete 
the  aphorism].' 

b.  And  thus  the  point  relied  on  is,  that  it  [L  e.,  bondage] 
have  no  cause  at  all.  And  so  this  is  the  application  [of 
the  argument,  viz.] : 

(1)  Bondage,  &c.,  is  momentary ; 

(2)  Because  it  exists, 

(3)  [Everything  that  exists  is  momentary,]  as 
the  apex  of  the  lamp-flame,  or  the  like.' 

r<^r<rd « 
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c.  And  [continues  the  heretic,]  this  [reason,  viz.,  'exist- 
ence ']  does  not  extend  widuly  ^  [as  yon  may  object,]  to  the 
case  of  a  jar,  or  the  like ;  because  ihod,  also  [in  my  opinion], 
is  like  the  subject  in  dispute,  [in  being  momentary]. 
This  [in  fact]  is  precisely  what  is  asserted  in  the  ex- 
pression^ 'since  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent 
result'*  [§34]. 

d.  He  objects'  [to  this  heretical  view]  : 

Aph.  35.   No^  [things  are  not  mo- 
Tke  /ad  of  reooffm-     mentarv  in  their  duration] ;  for  the 

turn  prove$  t*al  M%f         ,         j  -l..     i»  xi.  •      •  j    i. 

are  noi  momentafy.  absurdity  of  this  IS  proved  by  recog- 

nition. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  nothing  is  momentary ;  because  the 
absurdity  of  its  being  momentary  follows  from  the  opposite 
argument  [to  that  under  ^  34.  i.],  taken  from  such  facts 
of  recognition  as,  *  what  I  saw,  that  same  do  I  touch,' 
[an  argument  which  may  be  stated  as  follows],  viz. : 

(1)  Bondage,  &c.,  is  permanent ; 

(2)  Because  it  exists, 

1  Vyabkiehdra  is  the  ezpression  here  paraphrased.  In  this  work 
and  others,  the  translator  has  given  it  many  meanings ;  and  so  has 
Colebrooke,  who  renders  it,  in  Tarioos  oontexts,  by  'contradiction,' 
'derogation/  'fiEulnre,'  *  impossibility,'  ' unoperativeness,'  Ac.  As  a 
logical  technicality,  it  denotes  the  presentation  of  the  reason,  or  middle 
term,  unaccompanied  by  the  migor  term.    EcL 
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(3)  [Everything  that  exists  is  permanent^  as  a 
jar,  or  the  like.^ 

not  tkimgs  are  mo-        ^P^'  ^^'  -^^  [things  are  not  mo- 
madary  u  eantradkted     mentarv  ;1  because  this  is  Contradicted 

6y  Seriptmre  amd  rear       y       q     •    .  i  i 

by  ocnpture  and  by  reasoning. 


a.  That  is  to  say  :  nothing  is  momentary ;  because  the 
general  principle,  that  the  whole  world,  consisting  of 
effects  and  causes,  is  momentary,  is  contradicted  by  such 
texts  as  this,  viz.,  '[All]  this,  0  ingenuous  one,  was 
antecedently  existing/  and  by  such  Scriptural  and  other 
arguments  as  this,  viz.,  *  How  should  what  exists  proceed 
from  the  non-existent?'^ 


^IfMlRii*!  II  9S  II 


Aph.  37.  And  [we  reject  the  argu- 
^J^^JStf^j?*^     ment   of   this  heretic;]    because    his 
instance  is  not  a  fact. 


'  ^^sw^iPm  Hiir^u^rl  ^«^i^  d<m^  ^ytrr- 
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a.  That  is  to  say :  the  general  principle  of  the  momen- 
tariness  [of  all  things]  is  denied ;  because  this  momentary 
character  does  not  [in  fact]  belong  to  the  apex  of  the 
]amp-fiame»  Sue,  the  instance  [on  which  thou,  heretic, 
dost  ground  thy  generalization,  (§  34.  b.)].  Moreover,  thou 
quite  errest  in  regard  to  momentariness^  in  that  instance, 
from  not  taking  account  of  the  minute  and  numerous 
instants  [really  included  in  a  duration  which  seems  to  thee 
momentary] :  such  is  the  import.^ 

6.  Moreover,  if  the  momentary  dura- 
T/tkingtwtremomeH'     tion,  &a,  [of  things]  be  asserted,  then 

%^H^iry*!^^JIui     ^^^^  ^°  ^  ^^  ®^^^  thing  as  the  re- 
tftcL  lation  of  cause  and  effect^  in  the  case 

of  the  earth  and  the  jar,  and  the  like. 
And  you  must  not  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  that 
[relation  of  cause  and  effect] ;  because  it  is  proved  to  be  a 
reality  by  the  fact  that,  otherwise^  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  the  efforts  of  him  who  desires  an  effect^  [and 
who^  therefore^  sets  in  operation  the  causes  adapted  to  its 
production].  With  reference  to  this,  he  declares  [as 
follows] :' 
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Aph,  38.  It  is  not  between  two  things 
TU  coHtal  rdaiion  is     coming  simultaneously  into  existence, 
arm  nmuUanwiSy,         that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
exists. 

a.  Let  us  ask,  does  the  relation  of  product  and  [material] 
cause  exist  between  the  earth  and  the  jar,  as  simultaneously 
coming  into  [their  supposed  momentary]  existence,  or  as 
successive P  Not  the  first;  because  there  is  nothing  to 
lead  to  such  an  inference^  and  because  we  should  not  [in 
that  case]  find  the  man,  who  wants  a  jar,  operating  with 
earth,  &c.,  [with  a  view  to  the  jar's  subsequent  production]. 
Neither  is  it  the  last ;  in  regard  to  which  he  declares  [as 
follows]  :^ 

Aph.  89.  Because,  when  the  antece- 
tiiw^r!S£jS5l!!!r     ^®^*  departs,  the  consequent  is  unfit 
[to  arise,  and  survive  it]. 

a.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is,  further,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  theory  of  the  momentary  duration  of  things ; 
because,  at  the  time  when  the  antecedent,  i.  e.,  the  cause, 
departs,  the  consequent,  i.e.,  the  product,  is  *  unfit,'  i.e.,  is 
not  competent  to  arise ;  because,  that  is  to  say,  a  product 
is  cognized  only  by  its  inhering  in  [and  being  substan- 
tially identical  with,  however  formally  different  from,]  its 


Hl^lg<!ira^l  l|^rf?5in[^q^qxnN  I    ^tPPI 
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substantial   oause,^  [and  is  incapable,  therefore^  of  sur- 
viving it]. 

b.  With  reference  to  this  same  [topioi  viz.,  the]  substan- 
tial cause,  he  mentions  another  [the  converse]  objection' 
[to  the  theory  of  the  momentary  duration  of  things]  : 

Aph.    40.   Moreover,  not    [on    the 
TkecoeanOmeet/mb'     theory  of  the  momentary  duration  of 
S^SftSf /«^  U     stings,  can  there  be  such  a  relation  as 
wMWMnUuy.  that  of  causc  and  eflFect] ;  because,  while 

the  one  [the  antecedent]  exists,  the 
other  [the  consequent]  is  incompatible,  because  the  two 
keep  always  asunder.' 

a.  To  complete  [the  aphorism],  we  must  say,  *  moreover, 
[on  the  theory  objected  to],  there  can  be  no  such  relation 
as  that  of  cause  and  effect ;  because,  at  the  time  when  the 
antecedent  exists,  the  consequent  cannot  coexist  with  it, 
the  two  being  mutually  exclusive.'  ^  The  two  suggesters 
of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  in  product  and  sub 


*  For  vyabhickdra,  the  word  used  in  the  original,  see  1,  at  p.  38, 
mpra.    Ed, 

*  Here  again  oooort,  in  the  Sanskrit,  the  term  «ya6A»eil<£ra.  Ed. 
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stance/  are  (1)  ihis  concomitanoy  of  affinnatiyes,  that, 
while  the  product  exists^  the  substance  thereof  exists,  and 
(2)  this  concomitancy  of  negatives/  that,  when  the  sub- 
stance no  longer  exists,  the  product  no  longer  exists  :  and 
these  two  [conditions,  on  your  theory]  cannot  be ;  because, 
since  things  [in  your  opinion,]  are  momentary  in  their 
duration,  the  two  [viz.,  the  substance  and  the  product], 
inasmuch  as  they  are  antecedent  and  consequent/  belong 
to  opposite  times,^  [and  cannot,  therefore,  coexist;  for  the 
product,  according  to  you,  does  not  come  into  existence 
until  its  substance  has  perished,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  the  causal  relation  just  defined]. 

A.  But  then,  [the  heretic  may  say,  do  not  let  the  co- 
exUtence  of  substance  and  product  be  insisted  upon,  as 
indispensable  to  the  causal  relation  between  the  two,  but] 
'  let  the  nature  of  a  cause  belong  to  the  substantial  cause. 


^  I  have  inserted  the  words  '  in  product  and  substance.'    Ed. 

'  The  original  dual  of  '  conoomitancj  of  affirmatives '  and  '  con- 
comitancy of  negatives '  is  aMoayavyatirehcm,  For  other  English 
equivalents  of  this  term,  occurring  in  the  sbgular  number,  see 
Book  YL,  Aph.  16  imd  63.    Ed. 

*  'Antecedent  and  consequent '  renders  kramika,  translated  'suo- 
eeesive'  in  Aph.  38,  a,  at  p.  41,  supra.    Ed. 
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as  it  belongs  to  the  imtrumental  cause^  in  respect  merely  of 
its  antecedence  J    To  this  he  replies '} 

Aph.  41.  If  there  were  merely  flw- 
AnUeedenoetoiUprxh     teccdencc,  then  there  would  be  no  deter- 
afj^'i^^m^ln'     mination  [of  a  substantial  or  material 
ttrument.  cause,  as  distinguished  from  an  instru- 

mental cause]. 

a.  And  it  could  not  be  determined  that  this  was  the 
substance  [of  this  or  that  product],  on  the  granting  of 
nothing  more  than  its  antecedence  [to  the  product] ;  because 
antecedence  constitutes  no  distinction  between  it  and  the 
instrumental  causes ;  for^  [as  we  need  scarcely  remind  you], 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  instrumental  and  sub- 
stantial causes^  the  whole  world  is  agreed:  such  is  the 
meaning.* 


The  question  whether     thing  [really]  cxists,  cxccpt  Thought, 

anythitig   etneti  betide  .  ,  ,  -n       ?  •a.  a1_ 

Tkou^  neither  does  Bondctge;   just    as    the 


6.  Other  heretics  say:  'Since  no- 

ling  [really]  exists,  except  Thought, 

Bither  does  Bondage;   just    as    the 

things  of  a  dream  [have  no  real  exist- 

'  ^  rHfl4fl^K4Uij|^IMI<M^in<  ^^' 
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ence].    Therefore  it  has  no  cause ;  for  it  is  absolutely /aft^/ 
He  rejects  the  opinion  of  these^  [heretics] : 

Aph.  42.  Not  Thought  alone  exists ; 
o/intuition/ortkeEx'     bocause  there  is  the  intuition  of  the 

iermal^aswellai/brOe       external. 
InUrnaL 

a.  That  is  to  say :  the  reality  is  not  Thought  alone ;  be- 
cause external  objects,  also,  are  proved  to  exist,  just  as 
Thought  is,  by  intuition.^ 

b.  But  then  [these  heretics  may  rejoin],  *Froni  the 
example  of  intuitive  perception  in  dreams  [see  Butler's 
'Analogy,'  Part  I.,  Ch.  I.],  we  find  this  [your  supposed 
evidence  of  objective  xeality]  to  exist,  even  in  the  absence 
of  objects  I '     To  this  he  replies :  ^ 

<!WT%  cf^m^fT^ff^  <rf|  H  8?  II 

Aph.  43.  Then,  since,  if   the  one 
TU  dtttiai  o/A»ef     does  not  ezist,  the  other  does  not  exist, 

tenul  ammmU  to  Ni-       .•  .  'J      r-  xi^  •  • 

Uitm.  there  is  a  TOid,  [i.e.,  nothing  exists 

at  all]. 

'  ^^^  Hiftcf^  ^m:  I  f^^MirdR^^- 

fi4mi^H  ^  ?I^   ^K<UH<!cnrd  d«^d*4m- 
^RlfHll 

^^ryfflrdfair«ir<t<<  j:  II 
fT^jqirfirftfcT  I  fi^if  II 
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a.  That  is  to  say :  if  external  tilings  do  not  exist,  then 
a  mere  void  offers  itself.  Why  P  Because,  if  the  external 
does  not  exist,  then  thought  does  not  exist ;  for  it  is  m- 
tuitUm  that  proves  the  objective :  and^  if  the  intuition  of 
the  external  did  not  establish  the  objective,  then  the 
intuition  of  thought j  also,  would  not  establish  [the  existence 
of]  thought.* 

b.  *  Then  kt  the  reality  be  a  mere  void ;  and,  therefore, 
the  searching  for  the  cause  of  Bondage  is  unfitting,  just 
became  a  void  is  all:'  with  such  a  proposal  [as  recorded 
in  the  next  aphorism]  does  [some  one  who  may  claim  the 
title  of]  the  very  crest-gem  of  the  heretics  rise  up  in 
opposition :  * 

ne  hereUe  goe$  Oe        "^P*-  ^'  ^®  FeaL'ty  18  a  Toid :  what 
lenMy tuiertmg Oeer     ig  perishes;  because  to  perish  is  the 
habit  of  things. 

a.  The  void  alone  [oays  this  prince  of  heretics,  or  the 
fact  that  nothing  exists  at  all]  is  the  reality,  [or  the  only 

'  ^rer  ffft  ^jj^^  dw*id'»i  ^«M«i<4S!r- 

'^MUi^^^^h  fj^^n<ir<rd 
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tmih].  Since  everything  that  exists  perishes^  and  that 
which  is  perishable  is  false,  as  is  a  dream,  therefore,  as  of 
all  things  the  beginnings  and  endings  are  merely  nonenti- 
ties, Bondage,  &c.,  in  the  midst  [of  any  beginning  and  end- 
ing], has  merely  a  momentary  existence, — is  phenomenal, 
and  not  reaL  Therefore,  who  can  be  bound  by  what? 
This  [question]  is  what  we  rest  upon.  The  reason  assigned 
for  the  perishableness  of  whatever  exists  is,  '  because  to 
perish  is  the  habit  of  things;'  because  to  perish  is  the 
very  nature  of  things :  but  nothing  continues,  after  quitting 
its  own  nature ;  [so  that  nothing  could  continue^  if  it  ceased 
to  perish] :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  He  rejects^  [this  heretical  view]  : 

maum  drmjtd;  a$        j^pji^  45.    Thia  ifl  a  mere  counter- 
datrmdiNe.  assertion  of  unintelligent  persons. 

a.  'Of  unintelligent  persons,'  i.e.,  of  blockheads,  this 
is  'a  mere  counter-assertion,'  ie.,  a  mere  idk  counter- 
assertion,  that  a  thing  must  needs  be  perishable,  because  it 


"  Mfl^ifd  n 
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exists;  [and  such  an  assertion  is  idle^]  because  things  that 
are  not  made  up  of  parts,  since  there  is  no  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  such  things,  cannot  perish.^ 

b.  [But]  what  need  of  many  words  ?  It  is  not  the  fact, 
that  even  products  perish ;  [for]  just  as^  by  the  cognition 
that  *  the  jar  is  old  *  [we  mean  that  it  has  passed  from  the 
condition  of  new  to  that  of  old],  so,  too,  by  such  a  cognition 
as  this,  that '  the  jar  has  passed  away,'  it  is  settled  only 
that  the  jar,  or  the  like,  is  in  the  condition  of  having  passed 
away.* 

c  He  states  another  objection'  [to  the  heretical  view]  : 

Aph.  46.  Moreover,  this  [nihilistic 
the  saiM^o^i^  «     theory  is  not  a  right  one] ;  because  it 
a^idlJ'a!^^'^     has  the  same  fortune  as  both  the  views 
[which  were  confuted  just  before]. 

fin^^firfH  rH<urmm<  u^  hi^m^hk^uihi^h 

'  f^K  ^fi^i  <fci*ii^wrM  ^  r^Hi^Mfiiri:  i 

X|$T  ifhS  ^  WRR^  ^S?fhT  5rfltf?;H- 

Rj^^nfxT  K^i^icfldi4fe*ii^i  «nw"rnrT  u^ 
ftit:  II 

'  ^mUM<*4l^  II 

^  Anirnddlia,  aooording  to  the  MSS.  which  I  have  teen,  reads 
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a.  This  view,  moreover  [%  44],  is  not  a  good  one; 
because  it  has  the  same  fortune  as,  i.  e.,  is  open  to  similar 
reasons  for  rejection  as,  the  theory  that  external  things 
are  momentary  [%  26.  6.],  and  as  the  theory  that  nothing 
exists  besides  Thought  [§41.  5].  The  reason  for  the 
rejection  of  the  theoiy  that  things  are  momentary  in  their 
duration,  viz.  [as  stated  in  §  35],  the  fact  of  recognition,  8co., 
[which  is,  at  least,  as  little  consistent  with  Nihilism  as  it 
is  with  the  momentary  duration  of  things],  and  the  reason 
for  the  rejection  of  the  theory  that  nothing  exists  besides 
Thought,  viz.  [as  stated  in  §  42],  the  intuition  of  the  ex- 
ternal, &c.,  apply  equally  here  [in  the  case  of  Nihilism]  : 
such  is  the  import^ 

6.  Moreover,  as  for  the  opinion  which  is  accepted  by 
these  [heretics],  viz.,  *Let  the  mere  void  [of  absolute 
nonentity]  be  the  soul's  aim  [and  summum  bonum^^  since 
herein  consist  at  once  the  cessation  of  pain  [which  cannot 
continue,  when  there  is  absolutely  nothing],  and  also  the 
means  thereof  [since  there  can  be  no  further  means  re- 
quired for  the  removal  of  anything,  if  it  be  settled  that 
the  thing  positively  does  not  exist],'  this,  too,  can  hardly 
be  :  so  he  declares  [as  follows]  :' 
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^U4%m^r4I^HJ|«||  II  ^9  II 

Aph,  47.  In  neither  way  [whether  as 
^  «««J|»  aim  it  not     a  means,  or  as  an  end,]  is  this  [anni- 
hilation] the  souPs  aim. 

a.  *  Let  the  yoid  [of  mere  nonentity]  be  the  soul's  aim^ 
whether  as  consisting  in  the  cessation  of  pain»  or  as  pre- 
senting the  means  for  the  cessation  of  pain/  [says  the 
heretic.  And  this  cannot  be ;  because  the  [whole]  world 
agrees,  that  the  aim  of  the  soul  consists  in  the  joys,  &c.^ 
that  shall  abide  in  it ;  that  is  to  say,  because  \ihey  hold, 
while]  you  do  not  hold,  that  there  is  a  permanent  soul, 
[  (see  §  33)  in  respect  of  which  the  liberation  or  beatifica- 
tion would  be  possible,  or  even  predicable].^ 

b.  Now  [certain]  other  things,  also,  entertained,  as 
causes  of  [the  soul's]  bondage,  by  [imperfectly  instructed] 
believers,  remaining  over  and  above  those  [proposed  by 
unbelievers,  and]  already  rejected,  are  to  be  set  aside  -} 

Aph.  48.  Not  from  any  kind  of 
ikat  Aeioai  gtt$  Mo  motion  [such  88  its  entrance  into  a 
*"*'<«••  body,  doee  the  soul's  bondage  result]. 
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o.  'Bondage'  [required  to  complete  the  aphorism]  is 
understood  from  the  topic  ^  [of  discussion]. 

b.  The  meaning  is^  that  the  soul's  bondage,  moreoyer, 
does  not  result  from  any  sort  of  motion,  in  the  shape,  for 
instance,  of  its  entrance  into  a  body.' 

c.  He  states  a  reason  for  this :' 

Aph.  49.  Because  this  is  impossible 

do!^  diS^'SE^"^     ^^'  ^^**  ^  inactive,  [or,  in  other  words, 
without  motion]. 

a.  That  is  to  say:  because  this  is  impossible^  i.e.,  motion 
is  impossible,  in  the  case  of  the  soul,  which  is  inactive, 
[because]  all-pervading,  [and,  therefore,  incapable  of 
changing  its  place].^ 

6.  But  then  [the  objector  may  say],  *  Since,  in  the 
books  of  Scripture  and  of  law,  we  hear  of  its  going  and 
coming  into  this  world  and  the  other  world,  let  soul  be 
[not  all-pervading,  as  you  allege,  but]  merely  limited  [in 
its  extent]  :  and  to  this  effect,  also,  is  the  text, '  Of  the  size 

'  Jirdn4uim^0wv!ir<<^m<rii  ^i^ror 

'^H^t^flmiii 
Hmf^^^i:  II 
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of  the  thumb  is  the  soul,  the  inner  spirit/  and  the  like :  ^ 
[but]  this  conjecture  he  repels  :* 

Avh.  50.  rWe  cannot  admit  that  the 
UmigUbeperitkobu/  soul  18  other  than  all-peryading ;  be- 
cause] by  its  being  limited,  since  it 
would  come  under  the  same  conditions  as  jars,  &c.^  there 
would  be  a  contradiction  to  our  tenet  [of  its  imperishable- 
ness]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  and,  if  the  soul  were  admitted  to  be, 
like  a  jar,  or  the  like,  limited,  i.e.  circumscribed  [in  di- 
mension], then,  since  it  would  resemble  a  jar,  or  the  like, 
in  being  made  up  of  parts,  and  [hence]  in  being  perish- 
able, &c.,  this  would  be  contrary  to  our  settled  principle,' 
[that  the  soul  is  imperishable]. 

6.  He  now  justifies  the  text  [see  §  49.  5.]  referring  to 
the  motion  ^  [of  the  soul,  by  showing  that  the  motion  is 
not  really  of  the  soul,  but  of  an  accessory]  : 

^  Swetdiwatara  Upanuhad,  iii.,  13.    Ed. 

*  nrd»jrd*i,Mm<iird » 
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Aph.  51.   The  text  regarding  the 

Soml  move$  not,  ami  a-       r  t*  a.\,  n  •     r 

man  tkoM  i^Hwe.  motion  [of  the  soulj^  moreover,  is  [ap« 

plicable^  only]  because  of  the  junction 
of  an  attendant;^  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ether  [or  Space, 
which  moves  not^  though  we  talk  of  the  space  enclosed  in 
a  jar,  as  moving  with  the  jar]. 

a.  Since  there  are  such  proofs  of  the  soul's  unlimited- 
ness,  as  the  declaration  that '  It  is  eternal^  omnipresent, 
permanent/*  the  text*  regarding  its  motion  is  to  be  explained 
as  having  reference  to  a  movement  pertaining  [not  to  the 
soul,  but]  to  an  attendant;  for  there  is  the  text,  'As  the 
Ether  [or  space]  included  in  a  jar,  when  the  jar  is  removed, 
[in  this  case]  the/ar  may  be  removed,  but  not  the  space ; 
and  in  like  manner  is  the  soul,  which  is  like  the  sky, 
[incapable  of  being  moved]';*  and  because  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  motion  [erroneously  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  soul  (49.  d.),]  belongs  to  Nature  [see  Veddnta  Aphorisms^ 
Fart  I.,  §4.  /.],  from  such  maxims^  as  this,  that  '  Nature 
does  the  works  the  fruits  of  which  are  blissful  or  baneful ; 


1  Upddhi;  often,  below, '  inyestment '  and  *  adjunct,'    Ed, 

s  Bhagavad-gitd,  ii.,  24.    Ed. 

9  '  Text '  and '  maxim '  are  here  meant  to  represent  hnUi  and 
Mtnfiti,  taken  in  their  more  limited  senses.  Elsewhere  the  translator 
has,  for  the  same  terms,  in  wider  acceptations, '  books  of  Scripture 
and  of  law,'  &c.  The  first  is  '  revealed  law,'  the  Yedas ;  the  second, 
*  memorial  law,'  or  a  code  of  such  law,  as  the  Mdnavat  and -also  anj 
composition  of  a  man  repnted  to  be  inspired.  Both  are  held  to  haye 
originated  from  a  superhnman  source ;  but  only  the  former  is  regarded 
as  preserving  the  very  words  of  revelation.    Ed, 

^  The  anacoluthism  observable  in  the  translation  follows  that  of 
the  original,  with  reference  to  which  see  the  Indische  Studien, 
voL  iL,  p.  61. 
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and  it  is  wilful  Nature  that^  in  the  three  worlds,  reaps 
these ' :  such  is  the  import.^ ' 

b.  It  has  already  been  denied  [§  16]  that  the  bondage  [of 
the  soul]  is  occasioned  by  works,  in  the  shape  either  of 
enjoined  or  of  forbidden  actions.  Now  he  declares  that 
the  bondage,  moreover,  does  not  arise  from  the  'unseen' 
[merit  or  demerit]  resulting  therefrom '? 

Aph.  62.  Nor,  moreover,  [does  the 
The  bondage  of  ike     bondage  of  the  soul  result  from  the 

eond  ii  no  remit  of  any  .^  ,  •.         •  •       -i  a  % 

merit  or  demerit.  merit  or  dement  ansmg]  from  works ; 

because  these  belong  not  thereto. 

a.  That  is  to  say:  the  bondage  of  the  soul  does  not 
arise  directly  from  the  '  unseen '  [merit  or  demerit]  occa- 

>  Eor  another  reDdering,  see  my  translation  of  the  RaUondl 
Brfutation^  Ac,  p.  67.    Ed. 
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eioned  by  works.^  WhyP  Because  this  is  no  property 
thereof,  i.a,  because  this  [merit  or  demerit  (see  §  16.  a,)]  is 
no  property  of  the  soul.* 

b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  '  Let  it  be  that  the 
bondage  resulting  from  the  ^unseen/  i.e.,  the  merit  [or 
demerit]  even  of  another,  should  attach  to  a  different  per- 
son '/  whereupon  he  declares  [as  follows]  :' 

^PdM^^fai^^MJ^i^  II  M?  II* 

Aph.  53.  If  the  case  were  otherwise 
^i«,  ^'^"^  **^^      [than  as  I  say],  then  it  [the  bondage  of 
p^S<r^  0     emanct-     ^^^  sovl]  might  extend  unduly,  [even 
to  the  emancipated]. 

.  a.  That  is  to  say :  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  if  bondage 
and  its  cause  were  under  other  conditions  [than  we  have 
declared  them  to  be],  then  there  might  be  an  undue  exten- 
sion ;  bondage  would  befall  even  the  emancipated,^  [for  the 
same  reasons  as  those  stated  under  §16.  a.]. 

^  Dr.  Ballantyne  should  haye  taken  *  unseen '  and  *  works '  as  in 
apposition,  and  should  have  made  the  former  explanatory  of  the  latter. 
Clearer  than  his  original,  and  yielding  substantially  his  sense,  is  the 
glon  of  Yed&nti  Mahideva :     ^44 1!!  I    (i^^^l^^^lfV  ^ 

^  Animddha  transposes  Aphorisms  53  and  54.    £!d. 
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b.  What  need  of  so  much  [prolixity]?  He  states  a 
general  objection  why  the  bondage  of  soul  cannot  result 
from  any  one  or  other  [of  these  causes],  beginning  with 
its  essence  [see  §  6.  h.\  and  ending  with  its  [supposed] 
works  [see  ^  16] ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  contrary  to  Scripture,* 
[that  any  one  of  these  should  be  the  cause] : 

Aph.  54.  And  this  [opinion,  that  the 
i»«  mS^'^^z^*^  bondage  of  the  soul  arises  from  any  of 
Oe  herHicaJ  notiutu  of    thesc  causcs  allefi:ed  bv  the  heretics,]  is 

the$(mt$rtlati(miobon'  .  .  u  x      *  *k  It   x 

dwje.  contrary  to  such  texts  as  the  one  that 

declares  it  [the  soul]  to  be  without 
qualities  :  and  so  much  for  that  point. 

0.  And,  if  the  bondage  of  the  soul  arose  from  any  one 
or  other  of  those  [supposed  causes  already  treated  ofj 
among  which  its  essential  character  [§  6.  i.]  is  the  first, 
this  would  be  contradictory  to  such  texts  as, '  Witness, 
intelligent,  alone,  and  without  the  [three]  qualities  [is 
the  soul  I*  *  such  is  the  meaning.' 

b.  The  expression  'and  so  much  for  that  point ^  means, 

fifOr  ^nvTT^  iw^Hi^  II 

*  Swetdivatara  Upanuhad,  vi.,  11.    Ed. 
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that  the  investigatioii  of  the  cause  of  the  bondage  [of  the 
80ul]  here  closes.* 

c.  The  case,  then^  stands  thus :  since  [all]  other  [theories] 
are  overthrown  by  the  declaratory  aphorisms,  '  There 
would  be  no  fitness  in  the  enjoining'  [see  §7],  &c.,  it  is 
ascertained  that  th^  immediate  cause  of  the  bondage 
[of  the  soul]  is  just  the  conjunction  of  Nature  and  of  the 
soul.* 

d.  But  then,  in  that  case,  [some  one  may  say],  this  con- 
junction of  Nature  and  of  the  soul  [§  54.  c,"],  whether  it  be 
essential,  or  adventitiously  caused  by  Time  or  something 
else  [§  5.  6.],  must  occasion  the  bondage  even  of  the  emau' 
eipated.  Having  pondered  this  doubt,  he  disposes  of  it  [as 
follows]  :' 

cf44HllSW<r^^<fcl'JC*  ^HRH^  II  MM  II 

Aph.  55.  Moreover,  the  conjunction 
How  ikejTMB  eauteff    thereof  does  not,  through  non-discrimi- 

bonaoffe  amtcti  not  ike  ,  . 

emoMciputed.  nation,  take  place  [in  the  case  of  the 

emancipated];  nor  is  there  a  parity, 

^n^  ^jRTnjfj  ^mrot  II 

nS^n,  ^^  reading  which  I  find  in  MSS.  of  Aniraddha, 
seems  to  be  indefensible.    Ed, 
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[in  this  respect,  between  the  emancipated  and  the  uneman- 
cipated]. 

a.  *The  conjunction  thereof/  i.e.,  the  conjunction  of 
Nature  and  of  the  soul ;  this  conjunction,  moreover,  does 
not  take  place  again  'through  non -discrimination/  i.e., 
through  the  want  of  a  discrimination  [between  Nature  and 
soul]  in  the  emancipated,  [who  do  discriminate,  and  who 
thus  avoid  the  conjunction  which  others^  failing  to  dis- 
criminate,  incur,  and  thus  fall  into  bondage]  :  such  is  the 
meaning.  And  thus  the  emancipated  and  the  bound  are 
not  on  a  levels  [under  the  circumstances  stated  at  §  54.  c] : 
such  is  the  import.^ 

[f^^txm^:"  It  M%  II 

^  ^  ...  Aph,  56.  Bondage  arises  from  the 

Tht  true  cctttM  of  bond'  r   t*  i»        ••^»  i 

age,   in   otUr  wonU,     error  [of  not  discnmmatmg  between 
non^iBcrimmoHon,  Nature  and  soul]. 

a.  Having  thus  declared  the  cause  of  that  [bondage] 


^  ^  *<%<iwimfi<K(ivj^i;  II 

*  These  words,  a  bad  reading  of  the  24th  Aphorism  of  Book  III., 
were  pointed  out,  bj  me,  as  having,  with  the  sentence  of  comment 
attached  to  them,  no  place  here ;  and  Dr.  Ballantjne,  when  he  re- 
pnblished  the  Sdokhya  Aphorisms  in  the  Bihliotkeca  IndieOf  omitted 
them.  Hence  the  brackets  now  inserted,  and  my  alteration  of  the 
numbering  of  the  Aphorisms  throoghout  the  remainder  of  Book  I. 
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which  is  to  be  got  rid  of ^  he  declares  the  means  of  getting 
ridofit:»] 

Aph.  66.  The  removal  of  it  is  to  be 
removabu  hy  dUerimi-  effected  by  the  necessary  means,  just 
moum  aUme,  ^^  darkness. 

a.  The  necessary  means^  established  throughout  the  world, 
in  such  cases  as  ^  shell-silver '  [i.e.,  a  pearl-oyster-shell  mis- 
taken for  silver],  viz.,  the  immediacy  of  discrimination,  by 
this  alone  is  '  its  removal,'  i.  e.,  the  removal  of  the  non-dis- 
crimination [between  Nature  and  soul],  to  be  effected,  and 
not  by  works^  or  the  like :  such  is  the  meaning :  just  as 
darkness,  the  dark,  is  removed  by  light  alone,'  [and  by  no 
other  means].  • 

b.  *  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  if  merely  the  non- 
discrimination of  Nature  and  soul  be,  through  the  conjunc- 
tion [of  the  two,  consequent  on  the  want  of  discrimination], 
the  cause  of  bondage,  and  if  merely  the  discrimination  of 
the  two  be  the  cause  of  liberation,  then  there  would  be 
liberation,  even  while  there  remained  the  conceit  of  [one's 
possessing]  a  body,  &c. ;  and  this  is  contrary  to  Scripture, 


r  fd  l^it^  iiPdm^i  ^iHlm^  irf<rn- 
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to  the  institutes  of  law^  and  to  sound  reasoning/     To  this 
he  replies '} 

Aph.  57.  Since  the  non-discrimina- 

7%6  diacriminaium  of    tion  of  other  things  [from  soul]  results 

^^Sr^tJ^  ^     ^^^  *^®  non-discrimination  of  Nature 

cnmmation.  [from  soul];  the  Cessation  of  this  will 

take  place,  on  the  cessation  of  that 

[from  which  it  results]. 

a.  By  reason  of  the  non-discrimination  of  Nature  from 
the  soul,  what  non-discrimination  of  other  things  there  is, 
such  as  the  non-discrimination  of  the  understanding  [as 
something  other  than  the  soul],  this  necessarily  ceases^  on 
the  cessation  of  the  non-discrimination  of  Nature ;  because, 
when  the  non-discrimination  of  the  understanding,  for 
example,  [as  something  other  than  soul,]  does  occur,  it  is 
baaed  on  the  non-discrimination  [from  soul]  of  that  cause 
to  which  there  is  none  antecedent  [viz.,  Nature] ;  since 
the  non-discrimination  of  an  effect  [and  the  *  under- 
standing' is  an  effect  or  product  of  Nature,]  is,  itself,  an 
effect,'  [and  will,  of  course,  cease,  with  the  cessation  of  its 
cause]. 
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b.  The  state  of  the  case  is  this :  as,  when  the  soul  has 
been  discriminated  from  the  body,  it  is  impossible  but  that 
it  should  be  discriminated  from  the  colour  and  other  [pro- 
perties], the  effects  of  the  body,  [which  is  the  substantial 
cause  of  its  own  properties] ;  so,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
from  the  departure  of  the  cause,  when  soul,  in  its  charac- 
ter of  unalterablenesa,  &c.,  has  been  discriminated  from 
Nature,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  remain  a  conceit 
of  [the  soul's  being  any  of]  the  products  thereof  [i.  e., 
of  Nature],  such  as  the  '  understanding,'  and  the  like, 
which  have  the  character  of  being  modifications^  [of  primal 
Nature,  while  the  soul,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  thing  un- 
alterable]. 

c.  But  then  [some  one  may  say], '  What  proof  is  there 
that  there  is  a  conceit  [entertained  by  people  in  general,] 
of  a  Nature  [or  primal  principle]  different  from  the  conceit 
of  an  ^understanding,'  &c.,  [which,  you  tell  us,  are  products 
of  this  supposed  first  principle]  ?  For  all  the  various  con- 
ceits [that  the  soul  falls  into],  such  as, '  I  am  ignorant,'  and 
80  on,  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  simply  of  an 
*  understanding,'  &;c.,  [without  postulating  a  primal  Nature 
which  is  to  assume  the  shape  of  an  '  understanding,'  &c.] :' 

fty^^   ^^«4lf<MfMHI^I  ^  ^»TT55W|^ 

fj^^.ni4Hrhi<4aiTivjiiircr  hr:  n 
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well,  if  any  one  says  this,  I  reply,  *  no  ;*  because,  unless 
there  were  such  a  thing  as  Nature,  we  could  not  account 
for  such  conceits  as  the  following,  viz.,  'Having  died, 
haying  died,  again,  when  there  is  a  creation,  let  me  be  a 
denizen  of  Paradise,  and  not  of  hell ;'  because  no  produ<iUy 
such  as  the '  understanding,'  when  they  have  perished,  can 
be  created  anew,^  [any  more  than  [a  gold-bracelet,  melted 
down,  can  be  reproduced,  though  another  like  it  may  be 
produced  from  the  materials]. 

,  d.  Moreover,  it  is  inadmissible  to 
u^^N^h^n^^i^  say  that  men's  conceit  of  [the  identity 
fficaUjf  antecedent  to  itt  of  thcmselvcs  with  their]  '  uudcrstand- 
^^th^Z!^  "^  ing/  &c.,  is  [the  primari/  cause  of  the 
soul's  bondage,  and  is]  not  preceded  by 
anything;  because  'understanding'  and  the  rest  [as  you 
will  not  deny]  are  effects.  Now,  while  it  is  to  be  expected 
-that  there  should  be  some  predetermining  agency  to  esta- 
blish a  conceit  of  [ownership  in,  or  of  one's  identity  with,] 
any  effects,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  a  conceit  of  [ownership, 
&c.,]  in  respect  of  the  eatise,  and  nothing  else,  that  must 
be  the  predetermining  agency :  for  we  see  this  in  ordinary 
life ;  and  our  theories  are  bound  to  conform  [deferentially] 
to  experience.  For  [to  explain,]  we  see,  in  ordinary  life, 
that  the  conceit  of  [the  ownership  of]  the  grain,  &c.,  pro- 


r<nm^^^^mM^r<rd  ^sr  w^  ^  ^: 
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diiced  by  a  field,  results  from  the  conceit  of  [the  ownership 
of]  the  field ;  and,  from  the  conceit  of  [the  ownership  of] 
gold,  the  conceit  of  [the  ownership  of]  the  bracelets,  or 
other  things,  formed  of  that  gold ;  and,  by  the  removal  of 
these  [i.  e.,  the  removal  of  the  logically  antecedent  con- 
ceits, that  the  field,  or  the  gold,  is  one's  property],  there 
is  the  removal  of  those,^  [i.  e.,  the  removal  of  the  conceits 
that  the  grain,  &c.,  and  that  the  bracelets,  &c.,  the  corres- 
ponding products  or  effects  of  the  field  and  of  the  gold, 
are  one's  property :  and  so  the  soul  will  cease  to  confound 
it^lf  with  the  '  understanding,'  when  it  ceases  to  confound 
itself  with  Nature,  of  which  the  '  understanding '  is  held 
to  be  a  product]. 

e,  [And,  if  it  be  supposed  that  we  thus  lay  ourselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  a  regressus  in  infinitum,  seeing  that, 
whatever  we  may  assign  as  %\lq  first  cause,  we  may,  on  our 
own  principles,  be  asked  what  was  the  '  predetermining 
agency '  in  regard  to  it ;  or  if  it  be  supposed  that  we  are 
chargeable  with  reasoning  in  a  circle,  when  we  hold  that 
the  soul's  confounding  itself  with  Nature  is  the  cause  of 
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its  continuing  so  to  confound  itself,  and  its  continuing  so  to 
confound  itself  is,  reciprocally,  the  cause  why  it  confounds 
itself;  we  reply,  that]  there  is  no  occasion  to  look  for  any 
other  '  predetermining  agency/  in  the  case  of  the  conceit 
of  [the  identity  of  the  soul  with]  Nature,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  self-continuance*  thereof,  [i.  e.,  of  that  error  of  con- 
founding one's  self  with  Nature] ;  because  [these  two  are 
alike]  without  antecedent,  like  seed  and  sprout,*  [of  which 
it  is  needless  to  ask  which  is  the  first ;  the  old  puzzle, 
'  which  was  firsts  the  acom^  or  the  oak  ? '  being  a  frivolous 
question]. 

/.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  if  we  admit  the  soul's 
bondage  [at  one  time],  and  its  freedom  [at  another],  and 
its  discrimination  [at  one  time],  and  its  non-discrimination 
[at  another],  then  this  is  in  contradiction  to  the  assertion 
[in  §  19],  that  it  is  '  ever  essentially  a  pure  and  free  intelli- 
gence ;'  and  it  is  in  contradiction  to  such  texts  as  this, 
viz.,  *  The  absolute  truth  is  this,  that  neither  is  there 
destruction  [of  the  soul],  nor  production  [of  it] ;  nor  is  it 
bound,  nor  is  it  an  effector  [of  any  work],  nor  is  it  desirous 
of  liberation,  nor  is  it,  indeed,  liberated;  [seeing  that  that 
cannot  desire  or  obtain  liberation,  which  was  never  boundy* 
This  [charge  of  inconsistency]  he  repels  :* 


1  To  render  vdidna^  on  which  see  2,  at  p.  29»  supra,    Ed, 

'  AmfUabindu  Upanishcu^  ▼.  10.     See  Dr.  Albrecht  Weber's 
Indisoke  Siudien,  vol.  ii.,  p.  61,  note  2.    Ed, 
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Aph.  68.  It  is  merely  verbal,   and 
jowt  iS^JI^SwS^**'     ^^^  *  reality  [this  so-called  bondage  of 
the  soul] ;  since  it  [the  bondage]  resides 
in  the  mind,  [and  not  in  the  soul]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  since  bondage^  &c,,  all  reside  only  in 
the  mind  [and  not  in  the  soul],  all  this,  as  regards  the  soul, 
is  merely  verbal,  i.e.,  it  is  vox  et  praeterea  nihil;  be- 
cause is  is  merely  a  reflexion,  like  the  redness  of  [pellucid] 
crystal  [when  a  China-rose  is  near  it],  but  not  a  reality, 
with  no  false  imputation,  like  the  redness  of  the  China- 
rose  itself.  Hence  there  is  no  contradiction  to  what  had 
been  said  before,  [as  the  objector  (under  §  57.  /.)  would 
insinuate]  :  such  is  the  state  of  the  case.' 


1  Animddha  has,  instead  of  T  H,  H  ^.     Hence :  *  But  it 
IB  merely  verbal,  not  a  reality/  &o.    Ed. 

^%q^:  I  ^  %mfq^  ^  i^nr:  u 
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b.  But  then^  if  bondage,  Ac.,  as  re- 
i^^^^^^k^p^  gards  the  soul,  be  merely  verbal,  let 
eeption.m^hi  nu  anaU  them  be  sot  aside  by  hearing  [that  they 
Um^*^  ***  '^'  are  merely  verbal],  op  by  argument 
[establishing  that  they  are  so].  Why, 
in  the  Scripture  and  the  Law,  is  there  enjoined,  as  the 
cause  of  liberation,  a  discriminative  knowledge  [of  Soul, 
as  distinguished  from  Non-soul],  going  the  length  of 
immediate  cognition  ?   To  this  he  replies  *} 

Aph.  59.  Moreover,  it  [the  non- 
rJu'^wr^^J^ta  ^Crimination  of  Soul  from  Nature,] 
meriiy  aeoepud  o*  (Me  is  uot  to  be  removcd  by  argument ; 
7ii!re^^*^''^'^  w  that  of  the  person  perplexed  about 
the  points  of  the  compass  [is  not  to  be 
removed]  without  immediate  cognition. 

a.  By  'argument'  we  mean  thinking.  The  word 
'moreover'  is  intended  to  aggregate  [or  take  in,  along 
with  'argument']  *  testimony,'  *  [or  verbal  authority,  which, 
no  more  than  '  argument,'  or  inference,  can  remove  the 
evil,  which  can  be  removed  by  nothing  short  of  direct 
intuitive  j9^(^^M>n  of  the  real  state  of  the  case]. 
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b.  That  is  to  Bay :  the  bondage^  &c.,  of  the  soul  though 
[granted  to  be]  merely  verbal,  are  not  to  be  removed  by 
merely  hearing,  or  inferring,  without  immediate  cognition, 
without  directly  perceiving;  just  as  the  contrariety  in 
regard  to  the  [proper]  direction,  though  merely  verbal  [as 
resulting  from  misdirection],  in  the  case  of  ^  a  person  who 
is  mistaken  as  to  the  points  of  the  compass  [and  hence  as 
to  his  own  bearings],  is  not  removed  by  testimony,  or  by 
inference,  without  immediate  cognition,  i.  e.,  without  [his] 
directly  perceiving*  [how  the  points  of  the  compass  really 
lie,  to  which  immediate  perception  *  testimony,'  or  *  in- 
ference,' may  conduce,  but  the  necessity  of  which  these 
mecUa,  or  instruments  of  knowledge,  cannot  supersede]. 

c.  Or  it  [Aph.  69]  may  be  explained  as  follows,  viz. : 
But  then,  [seeing  that]  it  is  declared,  by  the  assertion  [in 
Aph.  66],  viz.,  that '  The  removal  of  it  is  to  be  effected  by 
the  necessary  means,'  that  knowledge,  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
crimination [between  Soul  and  Nature],  is  the  remover  of 
non-discrimination  [in  regard  to  the  matter  in  question], 
tell  us,  is  that  knowledge  of  a  like  nature  with  the  hearing 


^  Here  I  have  had  to  make  several  insertions  and  other  alterations. 
Dr.  Ballantjne  had  :  '  That  is  to  say,  the  bondage,  &c.,  [of  the  soul] 
is  not  to  be  removed  by  merely  hearing,  or  inferring,  without 
perceiving  ;  jost  as  the  oontrariety  in  regard  to  the  proper  direction, 
in  the  case,'  &c    Ed. 
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[of  Testimony],  &c.  ?  Or  is  it  something  peculiar  P  A  reply 
to  this  being  looked  for,  he  enounces  the  aphorism  [<^  59]  : 
'Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  removed  by  argument,'  &c. 
That  is  to  say :  non-discrimination  is  not  excluded,  is  not 
cut  off,  by  argument,  or  by  testimony,  unless  there  be 
discrimination  as  an  immediate  perception ;  just  as  is  the 
case  with  one  who  is  bewildered  in  regard  to  [his]  direction ; 
because  the  only  thing  to  remove  an  immediate  error  is  an 
imiuediate  individual  perception*  [of  the  truth.  For 
example,  a  man  with  the  jaundice  perceives  white  objects 
as  if  they  were  yellow.  He  may  if\fer  that  the  piece  of 
chalk  which  he  looks  at  is  really  white  ;  or  he  may  believe 
the  teBtimony  of  a  friend,  that  it  is  white ;  but  still  nothing 
will  remove  his  erroneous  perception  of  yellowness  in  the 
chalk,  except  a  direct  perception  of  its  whiteness]. 

d.  Having  thus,  then,  set  forth  the  fact  that  Liberation 
results  from  the  immediate  discrimination  [of  Soul  from 
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Nature]^  the  next  thing  to  he  set  forth  is  the  'discrimina- 
tion'* [here  referred  to], 

e.  This  being  the  topic,  in  the  first  place,  since  only  if 
Sonl  and  Nature  exist,  liberation  can  result  from  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  one  from  the  other,  therefore  that 
'instrument  of  right  knowledge'  (pramdna)  which  esta- 
blishes the  existence  of  these  [two  imperceptible  realities] 
is  [first]  to  be  set  forth  :* 

^  II  ^0  11 

Aph.  60.  The  knowledge  of  things 
The^^iuMforikmgt     imperceptible  is  by  means  of  Inference ; 
as  that  of  fire  [when  not  directly  per- 
ceptiblej  is  by  means  of  smoke,  &c. 

a.  That  w  to  say:  *of  things  imperceptible/  Le.,  of 
things  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  e.  g..  Nature  and  the 
Soul,  '  the  knowledge/  i.  e.,  the  fruit  lodged  in  the  soul,  is 
brought  about  by  means  of  that  instrument  of  right  know- 
ledge [which  may  be  called]  'Inference'  {anumdnd),  [but 
which  (see  Ny&ya  Aphorisms,  I.,  §  5)  is,  more  correctly,  'the 
recognition  of  a  Sign'] ;  as  [the  knowledge  that  there  is] 
fire  [in  such  and  such  a  locality,  inhere  we  cannot  directly 
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perceive  itj  is  brought  about  by  the  'recognition  of  a  Sign/ 
occasioned  by  smoke,  &c.^ 

b.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  that  which  is 
[true,  but  yet  is]  not  established  by  '  Inference,*  is  esta- 
blished by  Bevelation.  But,  since '  Inference '  is  the  chief 
[among  the  instruments  of  knowledge],  in  this  [the  San- 
khya]  System,  *  Inference'  only  is  laid  down  [in  the 
aphorism,]  as  the  chief  thing ;  but  Revelation  is  not  disre* 
garded'  [in  the  S&nkhya  system;  as  will  be  seen  firom 
Aph.  88  of  this  Book]. 

c.  He  [next]  exhibits  the  order  of  creation  of  those  things 
among  which  Nature  is  the  first,  and  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  [among  these^  severally],  preparatorily  to  the 
argument  that  will  be  [afterwards]  stated  r' 
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Jph.  61.  Natxire  [prakfitt)  is  the 
^jijM^wfy^  ifeo/t-  g^^^  ^f  equipoise  of  Goodness  (sattwa). 
Passion  {rqfaa),  and  Darkness  {tamos) : 
from  Nature  [proceeds]  Mind  {mahat) ;  from  Mind,  Self- 
conscionsness  {ahankdrti) ;  from  Self-consciousness,  the  five 
Subtile  Elements  {tan'tndtra),  and  both  sets  [external  and 
internal,]  of  Organs  (jndriya) ;  and,  from  the  Subtile  Ele- 
ments, the  Gboss  Elements  (athula-bhuta) .  [Then  there  is] 
Soul  {pttrusha).     Such  is  the  class  of  twenty-five. 

a.  '  The  state  of  equipoise '  of  the  [three]  things  called 
'Goodness,'  &c.,  is  their  being  neither  less  nor  more 
[one  than  another] ;  that  is  to  say,  the  state  of  not  being 
[deyeloped  into]  an  effect  [in  which  one  or  other  of 
them  predominates].  And  thus  *  Nature '  is  the  triad  of 
*  Qualities '  {ffitna),  distinct  from  the  products  [to  which 
this  triad  giyes  rise] :  such  is  the  complete  meaning.'  ' 

b.  These  things,  viz.,  *  Goodness,'  &c.,  [though  spoken 
of  as  the  three  Qualities],  are  not '  Qualities '  (guna)  in  the 
Vaiieshika  sense  of  the  word ;  because  [the  ^  Qualities '  of 

I  My  HSS.  of  Aniniddha  omit  ^«4-||H^«  •    ^^^ 

9  For  a  translation  of  a  slightly  different  text,  see  the  Rational 
Brfuiation,  &c.,  p.  43.    Ed. 
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the  Vaiseahika  system  have^  themselyes,  no  qualities  (see 
Sanaa's  16th  Aph.);  while]  theae  have  the  qualities  of 
Conjunction,  Disjunction,  Lightness,  Force/  Weighty  &c.* 
In  lliis  [Sdnkhya]  system^  and  in  Scripture,  &c.,  the  word 
'  Quality  *  {gum)  is  employed  [as  the  name  of  the  three 
things  in  question],'  because  they  are  subservient  to  Soul 
[and,  therefore,  hold  a  secondary  rank  in  the  scale  of  being], 
and  because  they  form  the  cords  [which  the  word  guna  also 
signifies],  viz., '  Mind,'  &c.,  which  consist  of  the  three  [so- 
called]  •  Quab'ties/  and  which  Wwrf,  as  a  [cow,  or  other] 
brute-beast,  the  Soul/  * 

c.  Of  this  [Nature]  the  principle  called  '  the  great  one  * 
(mahat),  viz.,  the  principle  of  '  Understanding '  (bttcUhi), 
is  the  product.  *  Self-consciousness '  is  a  conceit  [of  sepa- 
rate personality].     Of  this  there  are  two  products,  (1)  the 

^  Balavattica:  for  which  I  find  the  Ymxai  chalatwa^  'mobility.' 
Ed. 

^  fiead:  'GkxKbess  and  the  rest  are  Babstances,  not  speoifie 
qualities;  for  they  [themseWes]  possess  [qualities,  yiz.,  those  of] 
contact  and  separation,  and  also  have  the  properties  of  levity,  mobility, 
gravity,  &o'  Vaiieshikd  gunaH  is  equivalent  to  the  viiegha-gundK 
in  tbe  original  of  Book  Y.,  25.  a.  For  the  '  specific  qualities,'  see  the 
Shdikd-pariehehkeda,  st.  90.    Hd, 

8  For  Ms  employed,'  See,,  read,  ^is  applied  to  these  (iethu), 
[namely,  goodness,  passion,  and  darkness].'    i!d, 

*  For  a  different  translation,  see  the  JUUunud  B^icUion^  Sk^ 
pp.  43,  44.    Hd. 
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'  Subtile  Elements '  and  (2)  the  two  sets  of '  Organa'  The 
'  Subtile  Elements '  are  [those  of]  Sound,  Touch,  Colour, 
Taste,  and  Smell.  The  two  sets  of  'Organs/  through 
their  division  into  the  external  and  the  iutemal,  are  of 
eleven  kinds.  The  products  of  the  'Subtile  Elements' 
are  the  five  '  Gross  Elements/  But '  Soul  ^  is  something 
distinct  from  either  product  or  cause.  Such  is  the  class  of 
twenty-five^  the  aggregate  of  things.  That  is  to  say,  be- 
sides these  there  is  nothing.^ 

d.  He  [next],  in  [several]  aphorisms,  declares  the  order 
of  the  inferring'  [of  the  existence  of  these  principles^  the 
one  firom  the  other : 

II  %^  II 

Aph.  62.  [The  knowledge  of  the 
'SMUE^^'^u^  existence]  of  the  five  '  SubtQe  Ele- 
/emd  jrom  that  ^  the     meuts '  is   [by   inference,]   from  the 

Gton. 


Qtoss  Elemoits/ 


^:  II 

'  ^H*<|HiWHI^  ^:  II 
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a.  'The  knowledge^  by  inference/  so  macli  is  supplied/ 
[to  complete  the  aphorism,  firom  Aph.  60]. 

b.  Earthy  &c.,  the  '  Gross  Elements/  are  proved  to  eziBt, 
by  Perception ;  [and]  thereby  [L  e.,  from  that  Perception ; 
for  Perception  most  precede  Inference,  as  stated  in  Oo- 
tama's  5th  Aphorism  J  are  the  'Subtile  Elements^  in* 
ferred^  [the  aroix^  cTov)(e'mv  of  Empedodes].  And  so  the 
application  [of  the  process  of  inference  to  the  case]  is  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  Gross  Elements,  or  those  which  have  not 
reached  the  absolute  limit  [of  simplification^  or  of  the 
atomic],  consist  of  things  [Subtile  Elements,  or  Atoms,] 
which  have  distinct  qualities ;  [the  earthy  element  having 
the  distinctive  quality  of  Odour ;  and  so  of  the  others] : 

(2)  Because  they  are  gross ; 

(3)  [And  everything  that  is  gross  is  formed  of  some- 
thing less  gross,  or,  in  other  words,  more  subtile,]  as  jars^ 
webs,  &c.;'  [the  gross  web  being  formed  of  the  less  gross 
threads ;  and  so  of  the  others]. 


Aph.   63.   [The  knowledge  of  the 

iWowiScSSnir^  ^    existence]  of  Self-consciousness  is  [by 

inference,]  from  the  external  and  inter- 

HIS^M^lf<4r<rd  W^:  II 

'  In  my  MSS.  of  Aniraddha there  ib  no  ^  after  ^!.    Sd. 
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nal  [organs],  and  from  these  ['  Subtile  Elements/  mentioned 
in  Aph.  62]. 

a.  By  inference  from  [the  existence  of]  the  external  and 
internal  organs,  and  from  [that  of]  these  'Subtile  Ele- 
ments,' there  is  the  knowledge  of  [the  existence  of  such  a 
principle  as]  Self-consciousness.^ 

b.  The  application  [of  the  process  of  inference  to  the 
case]  is  in  the  following  [somewhat  circular]  manner : 

(1)  The  Subtile  Elements  and  the  Organs  are  made  up 
of  things  consisting  of  Self-consciousness : 

(2)  Because  they  are  products  of  Self-consciousness : 

(3)  Whateyer  is  not  so  [i.  e.,  whateyer  is  not  made  out 
of  Self-consciousness]  is  not  thus  [i.  e.,  is  not  sl  product  of 
Self-consciousness]  ;  as  the  Soul,  [which,  not  being  made 
up  thereof,  is  not  a  product  of  it].* 

e.  But  then^  if  it  be  thus  [i.  e.,  if  it  be,  as  the  Sankhyas 
declare,  that  all  objects,  such  as  jars,  are  made  up  of 
Self-consciousness^  while  Self-consciousness  depends  on 
*  Understanding/  or  '  Intellect/  or  *  Mind/  the  frst  pro- 
duct of '  Nature'  (see  Aph.  61)],  then  [some  may  object, 
that],  since  it  would  be  the  case  that  the  Self-conscious- 
ness of  the  potter  is  the  material  of  the  jar,  the  jar  made 
by  him  would  disappear,  on  the  beatification  of  the  potter, 
whose  internal  organ  [or  '  Understanding']  then  surceases. 
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And  this  [the  objector  may  go  on  to  say,]  is  not  the  case ; 
because  another  man  \c^fter  l^e  beatification  of  the  potter,] 
recognizes  that  *  This  is  that  same  jar^  [which,  you  may 
remember,  was  fabricated  by  our  deceased  acquaintance]/ 

d,  [In  reply  to  this  we  say,]  it  is  not  thus ;  because, 
on  one's  beatification,  there  is  an  end  of  only  those  modi- 
fications of  his  internal  organ  [or  'Intellect*]  which 
could  be  causes  [as  the  jar  no  longer  can  be,]  of  the 
emancipated  souPs  experiencing  [either  good  or  ill],  but  not 
an  end  of  the  modifications  of  intellect  in  general,  nor 
[an  end]  of  intellect  altogether:*  [so  that  we  might 
spare  ourselyes  the  trouble  of  further  argument,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  objection  grounded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  intellect  of  the  potter  surceases,  on  his  beatification : 
but  we  may  go  further,  and  admits  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, the  surcease  of  the '  intellect '  of  the  beatified  potter» 
without  conceding  any  necessity  for  the  surcease  of  his 
pottery.  This  alternative  theory  of  the  case  may  be  stated 
as  follows] : 

e.  Or  [as  Berkeley  suggests,  in  his  Principles  of  Human 
knowledge,  Ch.  vi.],  let  the  Self-consciousness  of  the  Deity 
be  the  cause  why  jars  and  the  like  [continue  to  eidst],  and 

ij^  TR  ^  ii^fH^i4i«?Mfmr<rd  II 

?ii^  *ji^ifi<*^4<N  5  Mr<<m*4Hmi'<i- 
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not  the  Self-consciousness  of  the  potter,  &c.,^  [who  may 
lose  their  Self-oonsciousness,  whereas  the  Deity,  the  sum 
of  all  life,  Miranyagarbha  (see  Veddnta-iara,  §  62),  never 
loses  his  Self-consciousness,  while  aught  living  continues]. 


Aph.  64.  [The  knowledge  of  the  ex 

tkmee  tkcU  of     i^  -  - 

InUUed, 


And  Omce  Aat  of    ijtence]  of  Intellect  is  [by  inference,] 


from  that  [Self-consciousness^  §  63]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  by  inference  from  [the  existence  of] 

*  that,'  viz..  Self -consciousness,  which  is  a  product,  there 
comes  the  knowledge  of  *  Intellect  *  (buddhi\  the  great 

*  inner  organ '  (antahkarana),  [hence]  called  '  the  great  one ' 
(mahai),  [the  existence  of  which  is  recognized]  under  the 
character  of  the  cause  of  this'  [product,  viz..  Self-con- 
sciousness]. 

(.  And  so  the  application  [again  rather  circular,  of  the 
process  of  inference  to  the  case,]  is  as  follows : 

(1)  The  thing  called  Self-consciousness  is  made  out  of 
the  things  that  consist  of  the  moods  of  judgment  [or  miad] ; 

(2)  Because  it  is  a  thing  which  is  a  product  of  judgment 
[proceeding  in  the  Cartesian  order  of  cogiio,  ergo  sum;  and] 


»tT:*fc<4aw    ^T^^J^q^   ^^g;HT^   %v 
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(3)  Whatever  is  not  so  [i.  e.,  whateyer  is  not  made  out 
of  judgment^  or  mental  assurance],  is  not  thus  [i.  e.,  is  not 
a  product  of  mental  assurance] ;  as  the  Soul,  [which  is  not 
made  out  of  this  or  of  anything  antecedent],  &o^ 

e.  Here  the  following  reasoning  is  to  be  understood : 
Every  one,  having  first  determined  anything  under  a  con- 
cept [i.  e.,  under  such  a  form  of  thought  as  is  expressed  by 
a  general  term;  for  example,  that  this  which  presents 
itself  is  a  jar,  or  a  human  body,  or  a  possible  action  of  one 
kind  or  other],  after  that  makes  the  judgment,  *  This  is 
I,'  or  '  This  ought  to  be  done  by  me,^  and  so  forth :  so 
much  is  quite  settled ;  [and  there  is  no  dispute  that  the 
fact  is  as  here  stated].  Now,  having,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, to  look  for  some  cause  of  the  thing  called  *  Self- 
consciousness '  [which  manifests  itself  in  the  various 
judgments  just  referred  to],  since  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  subsists  between  the  two  functions  [the  occasional 
conception,  and  the  subsequent  occasional  judgment,  which 
is  a  function  of  Self-consciousness],  it  is  assimied,  for  sim- 
plicity, merely  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  exists 
between  the  two  substrata  to  which  the  [two  sets  of]  func- 
tions belong ;  [and  this  is  sufficient,]  because  it  follows,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  the  occurrence  of  exjunction  of  the 
effect  must  result  from  the  occurrence  of  exjunction  of  the 
cause  f  [nothing,  according  to  the  Sinkhya,  being  in  any 
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product^  except  so  far^  and  in  sooh  wise,  as  it  preexisted  in 
the  cause  of  that  product]. 

^:  irjS:  n  %q  n 

Aph.  65.  [The  knowledge  of  the  exis- 
Natmv  '***^  **^  ^    tence]  of  Nature  is  [by  inference^  from 
that  [intellect/ §64]. 

a.  By  inference  from  [the  existence  of]  'that/  viz.,  the 
principle  [of  Intellect,  termed],  *  the  Great  one/  which  is 
a  product,  there  comes  the  knowledge  of  [the  existence  of] 
Nature,  as  [its]  cause.' 

b.  The  application  [of  the  process  of  inference  to  the 
case]  is  as  follows : 

(1)  Intellect^  the  affections  whereof  are  Pleasure^  Pain, 
and  Dulness,  is  produced  from  something  which  has  these 
affections,  [those  of]  Pleasure,  Pain,  and  Dulness : 

(2)  Because,  whilst  it  is  a  product  [and  must,  therefore, 
have  arisen  from  something  consisting  of  that  which 
itself  now  consists  of],  it  ccmsists  of  Pleasure,  Pain,  and 
Dulness;  [and] 

Wpl^Hir<rd  H 
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(3)  [Every  product  that  has  the  affections  of,  or  that 
occasions,  Pleasure,  Pain,  or  Dulness,  takes  its  rise  in  some- 
thing which  consists  of  these]  ;  as  lovely  women,  &c.^ 

c.  For  an  agreeable  woman  gives  pleasure  to  her  hus- 
band, and,  therefore,  [is  known  to  be  mainly  made  up  of, 
or]  partakes  of  the  quality  of  '  Goodness ;'  the  indiscreet 
one  gives  pain  to  him,  and,  therefore,  partakes  of  the 
quality  of '  Foulness ;'  and  she  who  is  separated  [and  per- 
haps forgotten,]  occasions  indifference,  and  so  partakes  of 
the  qufdity  of  ^  Darkness.'  ' 

d.  And  the  appropriate  refutation  [of  any  objection],  in 
this  case,  is  [the  principle],  that  it  is  fitting  that  the  quali- 
ties of  the  effect  should  be  [in  every  case,]  in  conformity 
with  the  qualities  of  the  cause.' 

e  Now  he  states  how,  in  a  different  way,  we  have  [the 
evidence  of]  inference  for  [the  existence  of]  Soul,  which  is 
void  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  that  has  been  men- 
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tionedy^  [io    the  four  preceding   aphorismB,  as  existing 
between  Nature  and  its  various  products] : 

Aph.  66.  [The  existence]  of  Soul  [is 
^T^^^J^^^^f^^  inferred]  from  the  fact  that  the  com- 
bination [of  the  principles  of  Nature 
into  their  various  effects]  is  for  the  sake  of  another  [than 
unintelligent  Nature^  or  any  of  its  similarly  unintelligent 
products]. 

a.  'Combination/  i. e.^  conjunction^  which  is  the  cause 
[of  all  products ;  these  resulting  from  the  conjunction  of 
their  constituent  parts].  Since  whatever  has  this  quality, 
as  Nature,^  Mind,  and  so  on  [unlike  Soul,  which  is  not 
made  up  of  parts],  is  for  the  sake  of  some  other ;  for  this 
reason  it  is  understood  that  Soul  exists :  such  is  the  re- 
mainder,' [required  to  complete  the  aphorism]. 

b.  But  the  application  [of  the  argument,  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  is  as  follows]  : 

(1)  The  thing  in  question,  viz.,  Nature  the  *  Great  one,' 
with  the  rest  [of  the  aggregate  of  the  unintelligent],  has, 
as  its  fruit  [or  end],  the  [mundane]  experiences  and  the 
[eventual]  Liberation  of  some  other  than  itseU : 

*  Here  indicated  by  the  adjective  avyakta, '  the  indiscrete.'    See 
Aph.  136  of  this  Book.    Ed. 

^^:  q^l^Hlidi:  ire^^  ^  ^  ^m  ii 
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(2)  Because  it  is  a  combination  [or  compages] ; 

(3)  [And  every  combination  J  as  a  conchy  or  a  seat^  or  the 
like,  [is  for  another's  use,  not  for  its  own ;  and  its  several 
component  parts  render  no  mutual  service].^ 

c.  Now,  in  order  to  establish  that  it  is  the  cause  of  all 
[products],  he  establishes  the  eternity  of  Nature  {prakriti)'} 

Ar^nm^farikeeur^         ^P^'  67.  Sinco  the  root  has  no  root, 
mUy  0/ Nature,  the  root  [of  all]  is  rootless. 

a.  Since  *  the  root '  fmula),  i.e.,  the  cause  of  the  twenty- 
three  principles,  [which,  with  Soul  and  the  root  itself,  make 
up  the  twenty-five  realities  recognized  in  the  S4nkhyaJ 
'  has  no  root/  i.e.,  has  no  cause,  the  *  root/  viz..  Nature 
(pradhdna),h  *  rootless/  i.e.,  void  of  root.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  other  cause  of  Nature ;  because  there  would  be 


f^frT  « 
Mm<'i|fd  u 

'  Tbia  seem*  to  meui :  '  There  being  no  root  to  a  root,  the  root 
[or  radical  principle,  in  the  S&nkbya,]  is  rootless.' 

In  aereral  MSS.  which  I  oonanlted  in  India  I  found  the  strange 
reading:  1|^  1^HI^I<«|9i  *4<!HHW^  I  The 
r(M)t  of  roots,  since  it  has  no  root,  is  rootless.'  This  is  Terj  like 
saying  that  AssA.    £d. 
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a  regressus  in  infiniium,^  [if  we  were  to  suppose  another 
cause,  which,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  would  require 
another  cause  ;  and  so  on  without  end]. 

b.  He  states  the  argument  [just  mentioned]  in  regard 
to  this,  [as  follows]  :* 

The  source  of  the  preceding  exposition  I  hare  not  ascertained. 
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Aph.  68.  Eyen  if  there  be  a  succes- 
TheempioytMntofihe     gjon,  there  is  a  halt  at  some  one  point ; 

term  Primal  Agency,  or  j  .^    .  ^  Txi.    x 

Nature,  is  merely  to  de-     and  BO  it  18  merely  a  name  [that  we 

harjke  regreum  in  infi-       ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^j^^  j^  question,  when  We 

speak  of  the  root  of  things,  under  the 
the  name  of '  Nature ']. 

a.  Since  there  would  be  the  fault  of  regressia  in  infi- 
nitum,  if  there  were  a  succession  of  causes, — another  cause 
of  Nature,  and  another  [cause]  of  that  one,  again, — there 
must  be,  at  last,  a  halt,  or  conclusion,  at  some  one  point, 
somewhere  or  other,  at  some  one,  uncaused,  eternal  thing. 
Therefore,  that  at  which  we  stop  is  the  Primal  Agency 
fpra-kritij;  for  this  [word  praknti,  usually  and  conve- 
niently rendered  by  the  term  Nature,]  is  nothing  more 
than  a  sign  to  denote  the  cause  which  is  the  root :  such  is 
the  meaning.^ 

b.  But  then  [some  Yedinti  may  object,  according  to  tLis 
view  of  matters],  the  position  that  there  are  just  twenty- 
five  realities  is  not  made  out ;  for,  in  addition  to  ^  the 
*  Indiscrete'  [or  primal  Nature],  which  [according  to  you,] 
is  the  cause  of  Mind,'  another  unintelligent  principle, 
named   'Ignorance'    [see  Veddnta-sdra,  §   21],   presents 

*  Bead  '  in  oonnexion  witb.'    JSd. 

s  Literally,  instead  of  '  Mind/  '  the  principle  [termed]  the  Great 
•ne.'     £d. 
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itself.      Haying  pondered    this    doubt^  he  declares   [as 
follows]  :^ 

Nature  and  Soul  alike         Aph.  69.  Alike,  in  rospoct  of  Nature^ 
"***'^"  and  of  both  [Soul  and  Nature,  is  the 

argument  for  the  uncreated  existence].' 

a.  In  the  discussion  of  the  Primal  Agent  [Nature],  the 
cause  which  is  the  root  [of  all  products],  the  same  side  is 
taken  by  us  both,  the  asserter  [of  the  Sdnkhya  doctrine] 
and  the  opponent  [Ved&nti].  This  may  be  thus  stated : 
As  there  is  mention,  in  Scripture,  of  the  production  of 
Nature,  so,  too,  is  there  of  that  of  Ignorance,  in  such  texts 
as  this,  viz. :  '  This  Ignorance,  which  has  five  divisions, 
was  produced  from  the  great  Spirit.'  Hence  it  must 
needs  be  that  a  figurative  production  is  intended  to  be 
asserted,  in  respect  of  one  of  these  [and  not  the  literal  pro- 
duction of  both ;  else  we  should  have  no  root  at  all] ;  and, 
of  the  two,  it  is  with  Nature  only  that  a  figurative  pro- 
duction, in  the  shape  of  a  manifestation  through  conjunc- 
tion with  Soul,  &C.,  is  congruous.  A  production  [such  as 
that  metaphorical  one  here  spoken  of,]  the  characteristic 
of  which  is  conjunction  is  mentioned ;  for  there  is  mention 


'  This  is  Dr.  Ballantjne's  revised  translation,  suggested  by  a 
remark  of  Yijn&na,  quoted  and  translated  below,  in  b.  The  rendering 
now  replaced  runs:  'Alike  [is  the  opinion]  of  both  [of  us],  in  respect 
of  Nature.'  The  side-note  was  formerly  correspondent  to  a.,  viz. : 
*  He  meets  a  Yed^tic  objection.'    JSd. 
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of  [such]  a  figuratiye  origination  of  Soul  and  Nature,  in  a 
passage  of  the  Kaurma  \^Purdna\y  beginning,  'Of  action 
[or  the  Primal  Agency],  and  knowledge  [or  Soul]/  and 
so  on.  And,  as  there  is  no  mention,  in  Scripture,  of  the 
origin  of  Ignorance^  as  figurative,  it  is  not  from  eternity. 
And  Ignorance,  which  consists  of  false  knowledge,  has 
been  declared^  in  an  aphorism  of  the  Toga^  to  be  [not  a 
separate  entity,  but]  '  an  affection  of  the  mind.'  Hence 
there  is  no  iucrease  to  the  [list  of  the  twenty-five]  Realities,^ 
[in  the  shape  of  a  twenty-sixth  principle,  to  be  styled 
Ignorance]. 

b.  Or  [according  to  another,  and  more  probable,  inter- 


w  ^i^:^^  ^^  *i^i^H  ^iinf^- 
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pretation  of  the  aphorism^  the  meaning  is  this,  that  the 
argument  is  the  same  in  support  of  both^  i.e.,  of  both  Soul 
and  Nature :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

c.  But  then^  there  being  [as  has  been  shown,]  a  mode  of 
arriving,  by  inference,  at  [a  knowledge  of  the  saving  truth 
in  regard  to]  Nature,  Soul,  &c.,  whence  is  it  that  reflexion, 
in  the  shape  of  discrimination  [between  Soul  and  Nature], 
does  not  take  place  in  the  case  of  all  [inen]P  In  regard  to 
this  pointy  he  states  [as  follows]:^ 

Ail  do  mi  profit  by         Aph.  70.  There  is  no  rule  [or  neces- 

u  u^y:  ike  Lm(  kind     sity,  that  all  should  arrive  at  the  truth] ; 

^ISSSto^****"^^     because  those  who  are  privileged   [to 

engage  in  the  inquiry]  are  of  three 

descriptions. 

a.  For  those  privileged  [to  engage  in  the  inquiry]  are 
of  three  descriptions,  through  their  distinction  into  those 
who,  in  reflecting,  are  dull,  mediocre,  and  best.  Of  these, 
by  the  dull  the  [Sankhya]  arguments  are  frustrated  [and 
altogether  set  aside],  by  means  of  the  sophisms  that  have 
been  uttered  by  the  Bauddhas,  &o.  By  the  mediocre  they 
[are  brought  into  doubt,  or,  in  other  words,]  are  made  to 
appear  as  if  there  were  equally  strong  arguments  on  the 
other  side,  by  means  of  argimients  which  really  prove  the 
reverse  [of  what  these  people  employ  them  to  prove],  or  by 
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arguments  which  are  not  true :  [see  the  section  on  Fallacies 
in  the  Tarka'8angrahall4^  But  it  is  only  the  best  of  those 
privileged,  that  reflect  in  the-  manner  that  has  been  set 
forth  [in  our^  exposition  of  the^rocess  of  reflexion  which 
leads  to  the  discriminating  of  Soul  from  Nature] :  such  is 
the  import.  But  there  \a  no  rule  that  all  must  needs 
reflect  in  the  manner  so  set-sftpiih:  such  is  the  literal 
meaning.^ 

6.  He  now^  through  two  aphorisms,  defines  '  the  Great 
one*  and  'Self-conscioufnees';'  [the  reader  being  pre- 
sumed to  remember  that  Nature  consists  of  the  three 
^  Qualities '  in  equipoise,  and  to  be  familiar  with  the  other 
principles,  such  as  the  \  Subtile  elements  *  (see  §  61)] : 

'Tf^^lTRt  'BT^r  ?P*R:  II  S^  II 

Jpk.  71.  The  first  product  [of  the 
m^mSr*  "^ '  *     Primal  Agent,  Nature],  which  is  called 
*  the  Great  one,*  is  Mind. 

a.  '  Mind'  {manas).  *  Mind '  [is  so  called],  because  its 
function  is  '  thinking '  {manana).  By  ^  thinking '  is  here 
meant '  judging*  (niSchaya).  That  of  which  this  is  the  func- 

?!tOt  to^  I    >i^*4lftl^iri4m*t^  dliO^T 

f^'iiir  H^isjii^:  II 
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lion  is  '  intellect  *  (buddhi) ;  and  ihaC  is  the  first  product, 
that  called  ^  the  Great  one '  (mahat) :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 


T«AiS^<fcK:  II  «^  II 


The  relation  of  Self-  -^P^-  72.  '  Self-consciousncss'  is  that 
eonjcwtiMeM  to  Mind,      which  is  Subsequent  [to  Mind.] 

fl.  *  Self-consciousness/  the  function  of  which  is  a  con- 
ceit [that '  /  exist/  *  /  do  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing '], 
is  that  which  is  subsequent :  that  is  to  say, '  Self-conscious- 
ness ^  is  the  next  after  '  the  Great  one  '*  [§  71] . 

i.  Since '  Self-consciousness '  is  that  whose  function  is  a 
conceit  [which  brings  out  the  Ego^  in  every  case  of  cog- 
nition, the  matter  of  which  cognition  would,  else,  have  lain 
dormant  in  the  bosom  of  Nature,  the  formless  Objective], 
it  therefore  follows  that  the  others  [among  the  phenomena 
of  mundane  existence,]  are  effects  of  this  [Self-conscious- 
ness] ;  and  so  he  declares  [as  follows]  :' 


^l4f*lrM^:  11 
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...        .  ^  Aph.  73.  To  the  others  it  belongs 

Mimd.rttMitfnimS^if'     to  DO  products  thereof,  [i.e.,  of  oelf- 


conscioosness]. 

a.  *  To  be  prodacts  thereof/  i.e.,  to  be  products  of  Self- 
consciousness  :  that  is  to  say,  the  fact  of  being  products 
thereof  belongs  to  the  others,*  the  eleven  'Organs'  (indrif/a), 
the  five  ^  Subtile  elements,'  and,  mediately,  to  the  [gross] 
Elements,  also,  the  products  of  the  Subtile  elements.' 

b.  But  then,  if  it  be  thus  [some  one  may  say],  you  relin- 
quish your  dogma,  that  Nature  is  the  cause  of  the  whole 
world.    Therefore  he  declares  [as  follows]  :^ 


^  Instead  of  xS^^^m,  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Vyn&na, 
Aniruddha  and  others  have  the  preferable  lection  ^«<(tl||«    Ed. 

s  To  render  1^«(|m,  Paragraph  a  is  taken,  with  slight 
alterations  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  from  Aniruddha.    £d. 

'  dHfcl4H*<^*K*l^lH*4^Mli4*hl<5!r<J<l- 
TgT  H^  d>*il^l<Ui  mryi^  d**4l^^l  jmii- 
tRt  JfjcTRt  (If^RT^f^f'T^rtJ  II 

*  ^  H^  (iff  HVm  fi  J^^IHHi^fiifd 
ftl«M^irHid^rTf  II 
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Aph.    74.     Moreover,    mediately, 

Natwn,  immediaieiy     through   that    [i.e.,  the  'Great  one^ 

t^,.t"c!rJ:1,f    (§71)],  the  first  [cause,  viz..  Nature,] 

uU  Other  prodwsu.  ig  the  causc  [of  all  products] ;  as  is  the 

case    with    the   Atoms,   [the    causes, 

though  not  the  immediate  causes,  of  jars,  &c.]. 

a,  *  Moreover,  mediately,'  Le.,  moreover,  not  in  the 
character  of  the  immediate  cause,  'the  first,'  i.e..  Nature, 
is  the  cause  of  'Self- consciousness' and  the  rest,  [mediately,] 
through  *  the  Oreat  one '  and  the  rest ;  as,  in  the  theory  of 
the  Vaiiesiiias,  the  Atoms  are  the  cause  of  a  jar,  or  the 
like,  only  [mediately,]  through  combinations  of  two  atoms, 
and  so  on  :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  But  then,  since,  also,  both  Nature  and  Soul  are  eternal, 
which  of  them  is  [really]  the  cause  of  the  creation's  com- 
mencing ?  In  regard  to  this,  he  declares  [as  follows]  :* 


^1  wfat;H(f  ^TTf  n 


*  Slightlf  better,  perhaps,  than  this  reading  is  that  of  Animddha : 
raddha's  explanation  here  Mows  ;     vf     q^^|re|r|^|«^4|| 
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Aph.  76.    While  both  [Soul  and  Na- 

iozT^Lf^'  if  ths     ^j.^j  ^^  antecedent  [to  aU  products], 

since  the  one  [viz.,  Soul,]  is  devoid  [of 

this  character  qf  being  a  cause],  it  is  applicable  [only]  to 

the  other  of  the  two,  [viz.,  Nature]. 

a.  That  is  to  eay :  '  while  both/  viz..  Soul  and  Nature, 
are  preexistent  to  every  product,  still, '  since  the  one,'  viz.. 
Soul,  from  the  fact  of  its  not  being  modified  [into  any- 
thing else,  as  clay  is  modified  into  a  jar],  must  be  '  devoid,' 
or  lack  the  nature  of  a  cause,  4t  is  applicable,'  i.e.,  the 
nature  of  a  cause  must  belong,  to  the  other  of  the  two.^ 

6.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  let  Atoms  alone  be 
causes;  since  there  is  no  dispute  [that  these  are  causal]. 
In  reply  to  this,  he  says :* 


*  Aniraddhft  has,  aooording  to  both  my  MSS.,    1|T?T^S!9— 
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^^  4p**  76.  What  is  limited  cannot  be 

plaatie  Nature  is  pre/e^-       the  Substance  of  all  [things] . 
Mb  to  that  of  Aionu,  i  •  i     •     i»     •      i 

a.  That  which  is  limited  cannot  be 
the  substance  of  all  [things];  as  yarn  cannot  be  the 
[material]  cause  of  a  jar.  Therefore  it  would  [on  the 
theory  suggested^]  be  necessary  to  mention  separate  causes 
of  [all]  things  severally ;  and  it  is  simpler  to  assume  a 
single  cause.  Therefore  Nature  alone  is  the  cause.  Such 
is  the  meaning.^ 

6.  He  alleges  Scripture  in  support  of  this  :* 

Aph.  77.  And  [the  proposition  that 
f^^ih!^^.  ^     Nature  is  the  cause  of  all  is  proved] 
from  the  text  of  Scripture,  that  the 
origin  [of  the  world]  is  therefrom,  [i.  e.,  from  Nature]. 

a.  An  argument,  in  the  first  instance,  has  been  set  forth 
[in  §  76 ;  for,  till  argument  fails  him,  no  one  falls  back 
upon  authority].  Scripture,  moreover,  declares  that 
Nature  is  the  cause  of  the  world,  in  such  terms  as, '  From 
Nature  the  world  arises,'  &c.' 

O^^^K^IH^I  dWl^<l^iM(  <^«(^<m>K?!i 
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b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say]^  a  jar  which  ante- 
cedently did  not  exist  is  seen  to  come  into  existence.  Let, 
then^  antecedent  non-existence  be  the  cause  [of  each  product] ; 
since  this  is  an  invariable  antecedeut,  [and,  hence,  a  cause ; 
'the  invariable  antecedent  being  denominated  a  cause,' 
if  Dr.  Brown^  in  his  6th  lecture,  is  to  be  trusted].  To 
this  he  replies  :  ^ 

Aph.  78.  A  thinir  is  not  made  out 
•^         of  nothing. 

(I.  That  is  to  say :  it  is  not  possible  that  out  of  nothing, 
i.e.,  out  of  a  nonentity,  a  thing  should  be  made^  i.a»  an 
entity  should  arise.  If  an  entity  were  to  arise  out  of  a 
nonentity,  then,  since  the  character  of  a  cause  is  visible  in 
its  product,  the  worlds  also,  would  be  unreal :  such  is  the 
meaning.* 

b.  Let  the  world,  too,  be  unreal :  what  harm  is  that  to 
U9  f  [If  any  ask  this,]  he,  therefore,  declares  [as  follows]  :' 


'  ^  UHl^dr  XRFT  ^^^  ^^  I  fHl?T- 
*  H^  IFl^'JI^  ITT  ^  frf^lftRRT  WTl  II 
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Aph.  79.  It  [the  world]  is  not  unreal ; 

lUaaon»  why  ike  world     becauso  there  is  no  fact  contradiotorr 

noL  [to  its  reality],  and  because  it  is  not 

the  [false]   result  of  depraved  causes, 

[leading  to  a  belief  in  what  ought  not  to  be  believed]. 

a.  When  there  is  the  notion,  in  regard  to  a  shell  [of  a 
pearl-oyster,  which  sometimes  glitters  like  silver],  that  it 
is  silver,  its  being  silver  is  contradicted  by  the  [subsequent 
and  more  correct]  cognition,  that  this  is  not  silver.  But, 
in  the  case  in  question  [that  of  the  world  regarded  as  a 
reality],  no  one  ever  has  the  cognition,  *  This  world  is  not 
in  the  shape  of  an  entity/  by  which  [cognition,  if  any  one 
ever  really  had  such,]  its  being  an  entity  might  be  op- 
posed.^ 

b.  And  it  is  held  that  that  is  false  which  is  the  result 
of  a  depraved  cause ;  e.g.,  some  one^s  cognition  of  a  [white] 
conch-shell  as  yellow,  through  such  a  fault  as  the  jaundice, 
[which  depraves  his  eye-sight].  But,  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, [that  of  the  world  regarded  as  a  reality] ,  there  is  no 
such  [temporal^  or  occasional]  depravation  [of  the  senses] ; 
because  all,  at  all  times^  cognize  the  world  as  a  reality. 
Therefore  the  world  is  not  an  unreality.' 

^M^M^  ^1^  ^a^  ^TPTR  ^S%  I 

dWNN<^iinfif<ni 
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c.  But  then  [some  one  may  suggest],  let  a  nonentity  be 
the  [substantial]  cause  of  the  world  ;  still  the  world  will 
not  [necessarily^  therefore^  be  unreal.  In  regard  to  this, 
he  declares  [as  follows]:^ 

dfafi:  II  to  II 

Aph.  80.  If  it  [the  substantial  causej 
T^i'pnarfir^^jow*-  \^  an  entity,  then  this  would  be  the 
tkat^uotkinff,noiiii^.  csae,  [that  the  product  would  be  an 
entity],  from  its  union  [or  identity] 
therewith  ;  [but]  if  [the  cause  be]  a  nonentity,  then  how 
could  it  possibly  be  the  case  [that  the  product  would  be 
real],  since  it  is  a  nonentity,  [like  the  cause  with  which  it 
is  united,  in  the  relation  of  identity]  P 

a.  If  an  entitf/  were  the  substantial  cause  [of  the  world], 
then,  since  [it  is  a  maxim  that]  the  qualities  of  the  cause 
present  themselves  in  the  product^  ^this  would  be  the 
case^'  i.e.^  it  would  be  the  case  that  the  product  was  real, 
'  because  of  union  therewith,'  i.e.,  because  of  the  union  [of 
the  product]  with  the  reality  [which  is  its  substratum]. 
[But,]  since,  [by  parity  of  reasoning] ,  if  a  nonentity  [were 
the  substantial  cause] ,  the  world  would  be  a  nonentity, 
then,  by  reason  of  its  being  a  nonentity,  i.e.^  by  reason  of 
the  world's  being  [on  that  supposition,]  necessarily  a  non- 
entity, [like  its  supposed  cause],  how  could  this  be  the  case,* 
[that  it  would  be  real]  ? 


^  >*r^<Mcflfd  I  c^^T^  II 
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b.  But  then  [a  follower  of  the  Mimd'hsa  may  say],  since 
[it  would  appear  that]  nonentity  oan  take  no  shape  but 
that  of  nonentity^  let  worTca  alone  be  the  cause  of  the 
world.  What  need  have  we  of  the  hypothesis  of  *Nature'? 
To  this  he  replies  :* 

1  ?in^  NiMI<MI^Hlld^'  M  t<i  II 

Aph.  81.     No;    for  works  are  not 
^<^«cMwo<  jerwof     adapted  to  be  the  substantial  cause  [of 
any  product]. 

a.  Ghranting  that  *  the  unseen '  [merit  or  demerit  arising 
from  actions]  may  be  an  instrumental  cause,  [in  bringing 
about  the  mundane  condition  of  the  agent],  yet  we  never 
see  merit  or  demerit  in  the  character  of  the  substantial 
cause  [of  any  product]  :  and  our  theories  ought  to  show 
deference  to  our  experience.  *  Nature '  is  to  be  accepted ; 
because  Liberation  arises  [see  ^  56,*  and  ^  83,]  from  dis- 
cerning the  distinction  between  Nature  and  the  Soul.* 

fi:  I    ^RT%  iPT^Sm^  <T^HNMJ|<HT- 
c|mM^lJHH|f^(i4!cinMr48r<OT  H 

*Wcri  fis  W^M^^Hi^tqd  ^ni  II 

*  ^M|<^Rr|l4^^1lcl       «  ^^  l«<^o»^  accepted  by  Vij- 

ndoa,  and  by  him  onlj.    Ed. 

'  It  is  the  bracketed  Aph.  56,  at  p.  58,  suj>ra,  that  is  here  re- 
ferred to.    Ed. 
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b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say]^  sinoe  Liberation  can 
be  attained  by  undertaking  the  things  directed  by  the 
Veda,  what  occasion  is  there  for  [our  troubling  ourselves 
about]  Nature  ?    To  this  he  replies '} 

Aph.  82.  The  accomplishment  there- 
Suiwoitmunaiobe     of  [i.e.,  of  Liberation,]  is  not,  more- 
vance*.  OYcr,  through  Scnptural  ntes  :     the 

chief  end  of  man  does  not  consist  in 
this  [which  is  gained  through  such  means];  because,  since 
this  consists  of  what  is  accomplished  through  acts,  [and 
is,  therefore,  bl product,  and  not  eternal],  there  is  [still  left 
impending  over  the  ritualist,]  the  liability  to  repetition  of 
births. 

a.  '  Scriptural  means,'  such  as  sacrifices,  [are  so  called], 
because  they  are  heard  from  [the  mouth  of  the  instructor 
in]  Scripture.  Not  thereby,  moreover,  is  *  the  accomplish- 
ment  thereof,'  i.e.,  the  accomplishment  of  Liberation  ; 
*  because  one  is  liable  to  repetition  of  births,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  it  [the  supposed  Liberation,]  was  accom- 
plished by  meanSy  i.e.,  because  the  [thus  far]   liberated 
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[soul]  is  still  liable  to  repetition  of  births/  inasmuch  as 
this  [its  supposed  Liberation  J  is  not  eternal,  [just]  because 
it  is  [the  result  of]  acts.  For  this  reason^  the  chief  end  of 
man  does  not  consist  in  this^'  [which  is  gained  through 
ritual  observances]. 

6.  He  shows  what  does  constitute  the  chief  end  of  man :' 

Aph,  83.  There  is  Scripture  for  it, 

mmu^ae  chief  end  of    that  he  who  has  attained  to  discrimina- 

«Iw \^  Sr^SSkw!!'     ^^^^'  ^^  regard  to  these  [i.e.,  Nature 

and  Soul],  has  no  repetition  of  births. 

a.  '  In  regard  to  these,'  i.  e.,  in  regard  to  Nature  and 
Soul,  of  him  who  has  attained  to  discrimination,  there  is  a 
text  declaring,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  distinction,  there  will  be  no  repetition  of  births ;  the 
text,  viz.,  *  He  does  not  return  again,'*  &c.* 

^  Literallj, '  liable  to  return  to  mundane  existence.'    Ed. 

fw^l  \  r{kHK^hH\^riH  II 
'  l^i^m^rj  ^VJ^fd  II 

*  Compare  the  Chhdndogya  Upanishad,  viii.,  xv.    Ed, 

sIHI<HI^(^*^ffr:  I    ^  ^  WTO^^  ?f(T 
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b.  He  states  an  objectioD  to  the  opposite  view  :^ 

Jph.  84.  From  pain  [occasioned,  e.  g., 

^«*»« «»  ^a^'^     ^  victims  in  sacrifice  J  must  come  pain 

fromu.  [to  the  sacrificer^  and  not   liberation 

from  pain] ;  as  there  is  not  relief  from 

chilliness^  by  affusion  of  water. 

a.  If  Liberation  were  to  be  effected  by  acU,  [such  as 
sacrifices],  then,  since  the  acts  involye  a  variety  of  pains. 
Liberation  itself  [on  the  principle  that  every  effect  in- 
cludes the  qualities  of  its  cause,]  would  include  a  variety  of 
pains ;  and  it  would  be  a  grief,  from  the  fact  that  it  must 
eventually  end :  for,  to  one  who  is  distressed  by  chilliness 
the  affusion  of  water  does  not  bring  liberation  from  his 
chilliness,  but,  rather,  [additional]  chilliness.^ 

b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  the  fact  that  the  act 
is  productive  of  pain  is  not  the  motive  [to  the  performance 
of  sacrifice] ;  but  the  [real]  reason  is  this,  that  the  act  is 
productive  of  things  desirabk.  And,  in  accordance  with  this, 
there  is  the  text,  'By  means  of  acts  [of  sacrifice]  they 
may  partake  of  imtnortality,'  &c.     To  this  he  replies :' 
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Aph.  85.  [Liberation  cannot  arise 
The  ekarader  of  Oe  from  aets] ;  because,  whether  the  end 
no  different  in  regard  be  Something  desirable,  or  undesirable^ 
t^^^^^Tn^  [and  we  admit  that  the  motive  of  the 
sacrifice  is  not  the  giving  pain  to  the 
victim]^  this  makes  no  difference  in  regard  to  its  being 
the  result  of  acts,  [and,  therefore,  not  eternal^  but  tran- 
sitory]. 

a.  Grant  that  pain  is  not  what  is  [intended]  to  be 
accomplished  by  works  done  without  desire,  [on  the  part 
of  the  virtuous  sacrificer],  still,  though  there  is  a  difference 
[as  you  contend,]  between  [an  act  done  to  secure]  some- 
thing enjoyable  and  an  act  done  without  reference  to 
enjoyment,  this  makes  no  difference  with  respect  to  the 
fact  of  the  Liberation's  being  produced  by  acts,  [which,  I 
repeat^  permanent  Liberation  cani;iot  be] :  there  must  still 
again  be  pain ;  for  it  [the  Liberation  supposed  to  have 
been  attained  through  works,]  must  be  perishable,  because 
it  is  a  producHon.  The  text  which  declares  that  works 
done  without  desire  are  instruments  of  Liberation  has 
reference  to  knowledge,  [which,  I  grants  may  be  gained  by 
such  means] ;  and  Liberation  comes  through  knowledge ; 
so  that  these    [works]   are    instruments  of   Liberation 


m<fcj^mmr(  I5: 1   (HIT  ^  ^:  ^i^% 

I  The  reading  of  Aniruddha,  aooording  to  my  MSS.,  is  «m" 

nn^CT^Sfq.  Ed. 
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mediately  ;^  [but  you  will  recollect  that  the  present  inquiry  * 
regards  the  immediate  cause]. 

h.  [But  then^  some  one  may  say],  supposing  that 
Liberation  may  take  place  [as  you  S&nkhyas  contendj 
through  the  knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  I^ature 
and  Soul,  still,  since,  from  the  perishableness  [of  the 
Liberation  efiPected  by  tkis  means,  as  well  as  any  other 
means],  mundane  life  may  return,  we  are  both  on  an 
equality,  [we^  whose  Liberation  you  Sankhyas  look  upon 
as  transitory,  and  you  S&nkhyas,  whose  Liberation  we, 
again,  look  upon  as  being,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  in  much 
the  same  predicament].     To  this  he  replies :' 


^rra  tr^  ffcT  MKm^yui  ^ihh^imhhh,  « 

s  Dr.  Ballantjne,  on  republishing  the  S&nkbja  Aphorisms  in  the 
Bihliotheea  Indiea,  adopted  the  genoine  reading,  ^S(f||Sq^4i|^, 
instead  of  that  giyen  above^  which  I  find,  indeed,  in  the  Serampore 
edition  of  the  Sdnkhya-pravackana-'hhdshya,  bat  in  no  MS.  He 
ought,  howeTer,  at  the  same  time,  to  hare  altered  his  translation. 
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Aph.  86.  Of  him  who  is  essentially 
llmi^imufyr^^  liberated,  his  bonds  haying  absolutely 
perished,  it  [i.e.,  the  fruit  of  his  saying 
knowledge,]  is  absolute :  there  is  no  parity  [between  his 
case  and  that  of  him  who  relies  on  works,  and  who  may 
thereby  secure  a  temporary  sojourn  in  Paradise,  only  to 
return  again  to  earth]. 

a.  Of  him  *  who  is  essentially  liberated,'  who,  in  his  yery 
essence,  is  free,  there  is  the  destruction  of  bondage.  The 
bond  [see  §  56,^]  is  Non-discrimination  [between  Nature 
and  Soul].  By  the  remoyal  thereof  there  is  the  destruc- 
tion, the  annihilation,  of  Non-discrimination :  and  how  is 
it  possible  that  there  should  again  be  a  return  of  the  mun- 
dane state,  when  the  destruction  of  Non-discrimination  is 
absolute?  Thus  there  is  no  [such]  similarity,*  [between 
the  two  cases,  as  is  imagined,  by  the  objector,  under  §  85.  i.]. 

b.  It  has  been  asserted  [in  §  61,]  that  there  is  a  class  of 
twenty-fiye  [things  which  are  realities]  ;  and,  since  these 
cannot  be  ascertained  [or  made  out  to  be  trtte],  except  by 


which,  in  ooDfonnity  with  the  unadulterated  text,  might  have  run 
somewhat  as  follows : '  Of  him  who  is,  in  himself,  liberated  all  ex- 
tinction of  bondage  is  final,'  &c.  Such  is  the  interpretation  which, 
on  comparison  of  the  various  commentaries,  seems  to  be  the  most 
eligible.    Ed. 

1  Tlus  is  the  Aphorism  bracketed  at  p.  58,  iupra.    Ed. 
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proof,  therefore  he  displays  this  ;^  [i.e.^  he  shows  what  he 
means  by  proof]  : 

Aph.  S7,  The  determination  of  some- 
denoe,    ^^  thing  not  [previously]  lodged  in  both 

[the  Soul  and  the  Intellect],  nor  in  one 
or  other  of  them^  is  *  right  notion  *  (prama) .  What  is^  in 
the  highest  degree,  productive  thereof  [i.  e.,  of  any  given 
*  right  notion '],  is  that ;  [i.  e.,  is  what  we  mean  by  proof, 
or  evidence,  (pram&na)]. 

a,  ^Not  lodged/  i. e.,  not  deposited  in  'one  rightly 
cognizing'  {pramdtTi)\  in  short,  not  previously  known. 
The  'determination,'  i.e.,  the  ascertainment  [or  right 
apprehension]  of  such  a  thing,  or  reality,  is  *  right  notion '; 
and,  whether  this  be  an  affection '  of  both,^  i.e.,  of  Intellect, 
and  also  of  Soul  [as  some  hold  that  it  is],  or  of  only  one  or 
other  of  the  two,  [as  others  hold,]  either  way, '  what  is,  in 
the  highest  degree,  productive  *  of  this  '  right  notion '  is 
[what  we  term  proof,  or]  evidence,  (pramdna) :  such  is  the 
definition  of  evidence  in  general;  [the  definition  of  its 
several  species  falling  to  be  considered  hereafter]  :  such  is 
the  meaning.* 

>  N6ge8S  has  ^fT^^.    :Ed. 

s  Some  MSS.  have  the  inferior  reading  -^flV^    ^^' 
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b.  It  is  with  a  view  to  the  exclusion  of  Memory,  Error, 
and  Doubt,  in  their  order,  that  we  employ  [when  speaking 
of  the  result  of  eyidenee,]  the  expressions  ^  not  previously 
known '  [which  excludes  things  remembered],  and  *  reality  * 
[which  excludes  mistakes  and  fancies],  and  ^  discrimina- 
tion,'^ [which  excludes  doubt]. 

€.  In  regard  to  this  [topic  of  knowledge  and  the  sources 
of  knowledge],  if '  right  notion,'  is  spoken  of  as  located  in 
the  Sotd  [see  §  87.  a.],  then  the  [proof,  or]  evidence  is  an 
affection  of  the  Intellect  If  [on  the  other  hand,  the  'right 
notion '  is  spoken  of  as]  located  in  the  Intellect,  in  the 
shape  of  an  affection  [of  that  the  affections  of  which  are 
mirrored  by  the  Soul],  then  it  [the  proof,  or  evidence,  or 
whatever  we  may  choose  to  call  that  from  which  '  right 
notion '  results,]  is  just  the  conjunction  of  an  organ  [with 
its  appropriate  object;  such  conjimction  giving  rise  to 
sense-perception],  &c.  But,  if  both  the  Soul's  cognition 
and  the  affections  of  the  Intellect  are  spoken  of  as  [cases 
of]  ^  right  notion,'  then  both  of  these  aforesaid  [the  affec- 
tion of  the  Intellect,  in  the  first  case,  and  the  conjunction 
of  an  organ  with  its  appropriate  object,  <S:;c.,  in  the  other 


1  1  ..r* * "s        c  ^ 

^4sH  irM^MJilufHrd  li 
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case,]  are  [to  receive  the  name  of]  proof  (pramana).  You 
are  to  understand,  tliat,  when  the  organ  of  vision,  &c.,  are 
spoken  of  as  ^  evidence,'  it  is  only  as  being  mediately^  [the 
sources  of  right  knowledge]  • 

d.  How  many  [kinds  of]  proofs  [then,]  are  there?    To 
this  he  replies  :* 

fM^  utto'  (Tfiia^T  ^r#fOT%Riwft(- 

Aph.  88.    Proof  is  of  three  kinds : 

(Jwidems!  *^^  **^     there  is  no  establishment  of  more ; 

because,  if  these  be  established,  then 

all  [that  is  true]  can  be  established  [by  one  or  other  of 

these  three  proofs]. 

a.  'Proof  is  of  three  kinds;'  that  is  to  say, '  perception ' 


d^i**j*<^A^  WTO  HifH  I  ^^'crfigwRT- 

'  'Rfir  iWIU!IHl«*ld  ^TTf  II 

*  So  reads  Aniraddha ;  bnt  7^114118,  N&g^  and  Ved&nti 
Uahideva  end  the  eighty-mventh  Aphorism  with  these  two  words. 
Hence :  'That  which  is,  in  the  highest  d^ree,  productive  thereof  is 
proo^  of  three  kinds.'    £d. 
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(praif/aksha),  *  the  recognition  of  signs '  {anumdna),  and 
'  testimony '  {iabda),  are  the  [three  kinds  of]  proofs.^ 

b.  But  then  [some  one  may  incline  to  say],  let  'com- 
parison' [which  is  reckoned,  in  the  Ny&ya,  a  specifically 
distinct  source  of  knowledge],  and  the  others  [such  as 
*  Conjecture/  &g.,  which  are  reckoned,  in  like  manner,  in 
the  Mim&nsa]^  also  be  instruments  of  right  knowledge,  [as 
well  as  these  three],  in  [the  matter  of]  the  discriminating 
of  Nature  and  Soul :  he  therefore  says^  '  because,  if  these 
[three]  be  established,'  &c.  And,  since,  if  there  be  the 
three  kinds  of  proof  established/  everything  [that  is  really 
true]  can  be  established  [by  means  of  them],  there  is  no 
establishment  of  more  /  no  addition  to  the  proofs  can  be 
fairly  made  out ;  because  of  the  cumbrousness  [that  sins 
against  the  philosophical  maxim,  that  we  are  not  to  assume 
more  than  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  case] :  such  is 
the  meaning.' 

c  For  the  same  reason,  Manu,  also,  has  laid  down  only 
a  triad  of  proofs,  where  he  says  [see  the  Institutes,  Gh. 
xii.,  y.  105] : '  By  that  man  who  seeks  a  distinct  knowledge 
of  his  duty,  [these]  three  [sources  of  right  knowledge] 
must  be  well  understood,  viz..  Perception,  Inference,  and 
Scriptural  authority  in  its  various  shapes  [of  legal  institutes 
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&c.]/  And  '  Comparison/  and  '  Tradition '  (aitihf/a),  and 
the  like,  are  included  under  Inference  and  Testimony ;  and 
*  Non-perception  '  (anupalaJbdhi)  and  the  like  are  included 
under  Perception  ;^  [for  the  non-perception  of  an  absent 
jar  on  a  particular  spot  of  ground  is  nothing  else  than  the 
perception  of  that  spot  of  ground  mthaut  a  jar  on  it]. 

d.  He  [next]  states  the  definitions  of  the  varieties'  [of 
proof,  having  already  (§  87)  given  the  general  definition] : 


^  II  b^  H 

JjpA.  89.  Perception  (pratyakiha)  is 
that  disoemment  which,  being  in  con- 
junction [with  the  thing  perceiyed],  portrays  the  form 
thereof. 

a.  '  Being  in  conjunction/  [literally,]  '  existing  in  con- 

*  ^RT  TJT  ♦4^H|(xi  14^r^M^^4^M«44!cl^  I 
H<!qHi*4^mH  ^  W^  ^  r^r<4MHIH*l^l  ^ 

fd^ljjlHl  x<|t^HM^iV^.^|:  H^S^qF5rs»n- 

^Tf  ^  w^  vi^  jf^  II 
'  fwf^r^PRT^  II 

>  Aniraddha  has    4|n^«|n|[^^  (T^^T^i  yielding  'deter- 
mined  by/  &c,t  instead  of  *  being  in,'  &e.    Ed. 

«  Yed&nti  Mahideva  has  4|^^H) (P).    Ed. 
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junction  ;*  *  portrays  the  form  thereof/  i.e.,  assumes  the 
form  of  the  thing  with  which  it  is  in  conjunction  [as  water 
assumes  the  form  of  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  poured]  ; 
what  *  discernment/  or  affection  of  the  Intellect,  [does  this], 
that  [affection  of  the  Intellect  (see  Yoga  Aphorisms,  I., 
§  5  and  §  8.  i.)]  is  the  evidence  [called]  Perception :  such  is 
the  meaning.^ 

6.  But  then,  [some  one  may  say,]  this  [definition  of 
Perception  (§89)]  does  not  extend  [as  we  conceive  it 
ought,  and  presume  it  is  intended,  to  do,]  to  the  perception, 
by  adepts  in  the  Yoga^  of  things  past,  future,  or  concealed 
[by  stone  walls,  or  such  intervening  things  as  interrupt 
ordinary  perception] ;  because  there  is,  here,  no  '  form  of 
the  thing,  in  conjunction  *  [with  the  mind  of  him  who  per- 
ceives it,  while  absent] :  having  pondered  this  doubt,  he 
corrects  it  by  [stating,  as  follows,]  the  fact,  that  this  [super- 
natural sort  of  perception]  is  not  what  he  intends  to  de- 
fine:* 
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Aph.  90.  It  is  not  a  fault  [in  the 

u  biiJ^/SLffk  ii     definition^  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the 

SS^X"^     perceptions  of  adepts  in  the  Yoga}; 

because  that  of  the  adepts  in  the  Toga 

is  not  an  external  perception. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  it  is  only  «en«^-perception  that  is 
to  be  here  defined ;  and  the  adepts  of  the  Yoga  do  not  per- 
ceive through  the  external  [organs  of  sense].  Therefore  there 
is  no  fault  [in  our  definition]  ;  i.e.^  there  is  no  failure  to 
include  the  perceptions  of  these ;'  [because  there  is  no 
intention  to  include  them]. 

b.  [But,  although  this  reply  is  as  much  as  the  objector 
has  any  right  to  expect,]  he  states  the  real  justification' 
[of  the  definition  in  question] : 

Aph.  91.  Or,  there  is  no  fault 
dt^lL^tool^*^  [in  the  definition],  because  of  the 
tioJ^SL  mytUe!  conjunction,   with    causal   things^    of 

that  [mystical  mind]   which  has  at- 
tained exaltation.^ 

fTwr$:n 

'^T^^HIMMHI^n 

*  Thus  Ygnina  and  Yed&Dti  Mah&deva.    Aniniddba  has  *^« 

^fMH  ^N*-    ^®  reading  of  N&geaa  is  -^nffin^  ^ 

^l    Ed. 

^  For  the  term  oHsaya,  again  rendered,  in  the  next  page,  bj 
'  exaltation/  vide  i^fra,  p.  116,  note  4.  £d. 
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a.  Or,  be  it  80  that  the  perception  of  the  Togi,  also, 
shall  be  the  thing  to  be  defined ;  still  there  is  no  fault  [in 
our  definition,  §  89] ;  it  does  not  fail  to  extend  [to  this» 
also];  since  the  mind  of  the  To^,  in  the  exaltation  gained 
from  the  habitude  produced  by  concentration,  does  come 
into  conjunction  with  things  [as  existent]  in  their  causes,^ 
[whether  or  not  with  the  things  as  developed  into  products 
perceptible  by  the  external  senses]. 

b.  Here  the  word  rendered  *  causal '  (lina)  denotes  the 
things,  not  in  conjunction  [with  the  senses],  alluded  to  by 
the  objector  [in  1 89.  &.]  ;  for  we,  who  assert  that  efiects 
exist  [from  eternity,  in  their  causes,  before  taking  the  shape 
of  effects,  and,  likewise,  in  these  same  causes,  when  again 
resolved  into  their  causes],  hold  that  even  what  is  past, 
&c.,  still  essentially  exists,  and  that,  hence,  its  conjunction 
[with  the  mind  of  the  mystic,  or  the  clairvoyant,]  is  pos- 
sible.* 

c.  But  then,   [some  one  may  say,] 

fuMm^notappi^io     ^^^  ^^^  [definition]  does  not  extend  to 

a^jierceptiotu  qf  the     ^\^q  LotcTs  perceptions ;  because,  since 

these  are  from  everlastings  they  can- 
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not  remit  from  [emergent]  conjunction.     To  this  he  re- 
plies:* 

Aph.  92.  [This  objection  to  the  de- 
eJ^t»S%vJet^^     finition  of  Perception  has  no  force]; 
because  it  is  not  proyed   that  there 
is  a  Lord  {{koara). 

a.  That  there  is  no  fault  [in  the  definition  of  Perception], 
because  there  is  no  proof  that  there  is  a  Lord,  is  supplied' 
[from  §  90]. 

b.  And  this  demurring  to  there  being  any  '  Lord '  is 
merely  in  accordance  with '  the  arrogant  dictum  of  [certain] 
partisans  [who  hold  an  opinion  not  recognized  by  the  ma- 
jority]. Therefore,  it  is  to  be  understood,  the  expression 
employed  is,  'because  it  is  not  proved  that  there  is  a 
Lord/  but  not  the  expression, '  because  there  is  no  Lord.'* 

HWrH^^^«^r4l4  I   fl^Tf  II 

'  t^  il*4HmHI<ll<<m  IKIH^^^  II 

>  Bather,  'And  this  [mere]  taking  exception  to  a  Lord  is  ex- 
pressly owing  to/  &c.  The  aphorist  would  not  be  confounded 
with  those  who  denied  what  he  waited  to  see  evidenced.  The  attitude 
which  he  assumed  is  that  of  suspense  of  judgment  on  the  point  of 
theism,  as  against  thepositiveness  of  the  professed  atheist.  Yijnina,  here 

foUowed,  then  goes  on  to  say:  UPTQT  ^^TPTFTrf^- 

'Jll'Uld   I     *  For,  otherwise  [i.  e.,  if  the  aphorist  had  been  atheistic], 

it  would  have  been  explicitly  declared,  Because  of  the  non-existence  of 
a  Lord.'    Hd. 
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c.  But,  on  the  implication  ^  that  there  w  a  *  Lord/  what 
we  mean  to  speak  of  [in  our  definition  of  Perception,  (§89)^] 
is  merely  the  being  of  the  [same]  kind  with  what  is  pro- 
duced by  conjunction'  [of  a  sense-organ  with  its  object; 
and  the  perceptions  of  the  '  Lord '  may  be  of  the  same 
kind  with  such  perceptions^  though  they  were  not  to  come 
from  the  same  source], 

d.  Having  pondered  the  doubt,  *  Sow  should  the  Lord 
not  be  proved  [to  exist]  by  the  Scripture  and  the  Law, 
[which  declare  his  existence]  P '  he  states  a  dilemma  which 
excludes  [this]  :• 

Aph.  93.  [And,  further,]  it  is  not 
^f^'^^^*<'^^     proved  that  he    [the  *Lord,*]  exists; 

proof  thai  then  u  any      *  ••      ,  '  -*  ' 

^  Lard:  because  [whoever  exists  must  be  either 

free   or    bound;    and],  of   free    and 
bound,  he  can  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

a.  The  '  Lord '  whom  you  imagine,  tell  us,  is  he  free 
from  troubles,  <S:;c.  P    Or  is  he  in  bondage  through  these  P 


1  Bather,  'the  view  being  accepted'  {ahhyupagame), 

r^<iftadfl  « 
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Since  he  is  not,  cannot  be,  either  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
is  not  proved  that  there  is  a  '  Lord :'  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

6.  He  explains  this  Terj  point :' 

m  force  of  the  ^P^^'  ^*-  [Because.]  either  way,  he 
diUmma,  would  be  inefficient. 

a.  Since,  if  he  were  free,  he  would  have  no  desires,  &c., 
which  [as  compulsory  motives,]  would  instigate  him  to 
create ;  and,  if  he  were  bound,  he  would  be  under  delu- 
sion ;  he  must  be  [on  either  alternative,]  unequal  to  the 
creation,  &c.*  [of  this  world]. 

b.  But  then,  [it  may  be  asked,]  if  such  be  the  case, 
what  becomes  of  the  Scripture-texts  which  declare  the 
'  Lord  ?    To  this  he  replies  -} 


3  The  reading,  in  a  later  handwriting,  of  one  of  my  IISS.  of 
Aniraddhaia  -t1M)f|  HTT  •    ^<^ 

<iSrt<N  ^«ml<^Hr«ir*irM'ii:  II 
cT^nil 
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«Vhl^H:  V^^  ^JiTTOT  ft^^  ^  II  ^M  II 

Aph.  95.  [The  Scriptural  texts  which 

»*«^ffi^/     make    mention  of  the    'Lord'    are] 

either  glorifications   of  the   liberated 

Soul^  or  homages  to  the  recognized'  [deities  of  the  Hindu 

pantheon].^ 

(I.  That  is  to  say  :  accordingly  as  the  dase  may  be,  some 
text  [among  those  in  which  the  term  ^  Lord '  occurs  J  is 
intended,  in  the  shape  of  a  glorification  [of  Soul],  as  the 
'  Lord/  [as  Soul  is  held  to  be],  merely  in  virtue  of  junction 
[with  Nature],  to  incite  [to  still  deeper  contemplation],  to 
exhibit,  as  what  is  to  be  known,  the  liberated  Soul,  i.  e., 
absolute  Soul  in  general ;  and  some  other  text,  declaratory, 
for  example,  of  creatorship,  &c.,  preceded  by  resolution 
[to  create,  is  intended]  to  extol  [and  to  purify  the  mind  of 
the  contemplator,  by  enabling  him  to  take  a  part  in  ex- 
tolling] the  eternity,  &c.,  of  the  familiarly  known'  Brahma, 

>  Another  reading,  tbat  of  Ndgesa  and  of  Ved4nti  Mabadeva, 
IWr^il  in^,  make*  thig  word  of  the  singular  number.    Ed. 

^mtllltfV^y  *  compound,  is  the  reading  of  Aniruddha, 
followed  by  Yeddnti  Mab4deva.    See  4,  below.    JSd» 

3  In  both  places,  siddha,  'possessor  of  supernatural  powers/    Ed. 

4  Aniruddha*s  exposition  of  this  Aphorism  is  as  follows  :    TJ- 

J|l«yHMI*H*I^H  J^  H*'^*^  T  fT  TT- 
IKFT  (TW  ^*h^*li<|rll«yHRIc^l  "drUVj^T  fV 
ftmi*i1n*HHi^i  ^i^^nftlSWl  ^MI^H^r 
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Vishnu,  §iva,  or  other  non-eternal  'Lord;'  since  these, 
though  possessed  of  the  conceit  [of  individuality],  &c.,  [and, 
in  so  far,  liable  to  perish],  have  immortality^  &c.,  in  a  se- 
condary sense  ;^  [seeing  that  the  Soul ,  in  every  combina- 
tion^ is  immortal^  though  the  combination  itself  is  not  so]. 

b.  But  then,  [some  one  may  say],  even  if  it  were  thus  [as 
alleged  under  §  95],  what  is  heard  in  Scripture,  [viz.],  the 
fact  that  it  [viz.,  Soul]  is  the  governor  of  Nature,  &c.,  would 
not  be  the  case ;  for,  in  the  world,  we  speak  of  govern- 
ment in  reference  only  to  modifications  [preceded  and 
determined]  by  resolutions  [that  so  and  so  shall  take  place], 
&c.     To  this  he  replies '} 

^lilTifll^Hl^frl  i  Aooording  to  this,  the  tem  Uwara, 
*'  mighty  one/  '  lord/  is  applied,  bj  way  of  eulogy,  either  to  a  soul  as 
it  were  liberated,  or  to  a  person  who,  through  devotion,  has  acquired 
transcendent  faculties,  that  is  to  say,  the  Yogi,  Resolution,  agent- 
ship,  and  the  like,  are  impredicable  of  one  absolutely  liberated ;  and 
such  a  one,  being  inert  and  impassive,  cannot  be  intended  by  Uwarot 
*  a  power.'  Hence  the  expression,  '  as  it  were  liberated.'  Also  see, 
for  aiUaya^ — translated,  above,  '  transoendent  faculties,'— Book  lY., 
Aph.  24.    Ed. 
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rl*HlHyM|<(y«rc^rl  HftpfcT  II  ^^  II 

Aph,  96.  The  governorship  [thereof, 
Soul  like  Oe  lode-     i.e.,  of  Soul  over  Nature]  is  from  [its] 
huithrougk proacmUy.       proximitj  thereto,    [not  from   its  re- 
solving to  act  thereon]  ;  as  is  the  case 
with  the  gem,  [the  lodestone,  in  regard  to  iron]. 

a.  If  it  were  alleged  that  [its,  Soul's,]  creativeness,  or 
[its]  governorship,  was  through  a  resolve  [to  create,  or  to 
govern],  then  this  objection  [brought  forward  under  §  95. 
6.]  would  apply.  But  [it  is  not  so;  for,]  by  us  [S4nkhyas,] 
it  is  held  that  the  SouFs  governorship,  in  the  shape  of 
creatorship,  or  the  like,  is  merely  from  [its]  proximity 
[to  Nature]  ;  *  as  is  the  case  with  the  [lodestone]  gem.*' 

b.  As  the  gem,  the  lodestone,  is  attracted  by  iron 
merely  by  proximity,  without  resolving  [either  to  act  or 
to  be  acted  on],  &c.,  so,  by  the  mere  conjunction  of  the 
primal  Soul,  Nature  is  changed  into  the  principle  [called] 
the  *  Great  one,'  [or  Mind,  (see  §  61.  c.)].  And  in  this 
alone  consists  [what  we  speak  of  as]  its  acting  as  creator 
towards  that  which  is  superadded  to  it :  such  is  the  mean- 
ing.* 

MM4ld  ^T^  ♦l^^lf^WI   Mr<m*<H^^lfi|- 
«M«|c|^Kir<rd  I  <T^Tf  II 

'  "fl^HHM*<%  ^iO;im*4Hm  <Hi^r^ 
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e.  And  thua  it  is  declared,  [in  some  one  of  the  Puranas  ^] : 
'  As  the  iron  acts^  whilst  the  gem  [the  lodestonej  stands 
void  of  volition^  just  so  this  world  is  created  by  a  deity 
who  is  mere  Existence.  Thus  it  is,  that  there  are,  in  the 
Soul,  both  agency  [seemingly,]  and  non-agency,  [really]. 
It  is  not  an  agent,  inasmuch  as  it  is  void  of  volition; 
[and  it  is\  an  agent,  merely  through  approximation  [to 
Nature].'* 

d.  In  respect  of  worldly  products,  also,  animal  souls 
overrule,  merely  through  their  approximation  [to  Nature]: 
so  he  declares  [as  follows]  ? 


'The  Translator's  authority  for  this  attribution  has  not  been 
disooyered.    Ed. 

#^:  IR^^  I   ^^l*4l^<U  ^T  fT^%^  W\' 
<T1T  I    fHR^HK^^lSl  ^  ^^ifimi^fT 

^ifMHi^nf^^if  II 

*  Aniruddha  has  f^yjl|^|i|$fl| .     Ed. 
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In  lik»  mamner,  em-         j^pf^^  97,  jj^  the  case  of  individaal 

oodxM  totus  do  not  Msr^ 

gize,  prodactSy  also,  [the  apparent  agency] 

of  animal  bouIs  [is  solely  through  proximity]. 

a.  *  The  agency  is  solely  through  proximity : '  so  much 
is  supplied^  [from  §  96]. 

b.  The  meaning  is  this,  that^  in  the  case,  also,  of  par- 
ticular productions, — the  creation,  <S:;c.,  of  things  individual 
[as  contradistinguished  from  that  of  all  things  in  the 
lump,  (see  Veddnta-adra,  §67)], — ^animal  souls, i.e., souls  in 
which  the  intellects  [of  individuals]  reflect  themselves  [see 
§  99.  aJ],  overrule,  merely  through  proximity,  but  not 
through  any  effort ;  seeing  that  these  [animal  souls]  are 
none  other  than  the  motionless  Thought' 

c.  But  then,  [some  one  may  say],  if  there  were  no  eternal 
and  omniscient  'Lord,'  through  the  doubt  of  a  blind 
tradition,  [in  the  absence  of  an  intelligently  effective 
guardianship],  the  Vedaa  would  cease  to  be  an  authority ; 
[a  possibility  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  entertained  for 
an  instant].    To  this  he  replies  :^ 
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Aph.  98.    The  declaration  of  the 
How  ike  Vedat  need     texts  or  861186  [of  the  Veda,  by  Brahm&> 
n^^^ioautken^     for  example],  8iiice  he  knows  the  truth, 
[is  authorative  evidence]. 

a.  To  complete  [the  aphorism,  we  must  say],  'since 
Hirani/agarbha  [i.e.,  Brahma,']  and  others  [viz.,  Vishnu 
and  Siva],  are  knowers  of  what  is  certain,  i.e.,  of  what  is 
true,  the  declaration  of  the  texts  or  sense  of  the  Yedas, 
where  t?iese  are  the  speakers,  is  evidence^  [altogether 
indisputable]. 

b.  But  then,  if  Soul,  by  its  simple  proximity  [to  Nature 
(§  96)],  is  an  overruler  in  a  secondary  sense  [only  of  the 
term, — as  the  magnet  may  be  said,  in  a  secondary  sense,  to 
draw  the  iron,  while  the  conviction  is  entertained,  that^ 
actually  and  literally,  the  iron  draws  the  magnet], — 
who  is  the  primary  [or  actual,]  overruler  ?  In  reference  to 
this,  he  says :' 


iN:  n 
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r^  II  ^a  II 

Aph,  99.  The  internal  organ,  through. 
Hit  in  Os  Aape  of    its  being  enlightened  thereby  [i.e.,  by 

ike  miermU  orqan.  that       o      i-i    •     xi.  -i  •     ^-i       • 

Natun  Qfftd»  Soul,  ooui],  IS  the  overruler ;  as  is  the  iron> 

[in  respect  of  the  magnet]. 

a.  The  internal  organ,  i.e.,  the  understanding,  is  the 
Qverruler,  through  its  fancying  itself  to  be  Soul^  [as  it  does 
fancy,]  by  reason  of  its  being  enlightened  by  the  Soul, 
through  its  happening  to  reflect  itself  in  [and  contemplate 
itself  ioj  Soul;  'just  as  the  iron/  that  is  to  say,  as  the 
attracting  iron,  though  inactive^  draws  [the  magnet],  in 
consequence  of  [its]  mere  proximity,*  [and  so  acquires 
magnetism  by  magnetic  induction]. 

b.  He  [now^  having  discussed  the  evidence  that  consists 
in  direct  perception,]  states  the  definition  of  inference' 
{anumdna) : 


1  Aniniddha  has    ^TfcftS'tTJ^RT^PJTj  P'^fi^^^g  *«  **^^« 
intemal  organ '  the  synonymoas  '  the  Great  One.'    Ed. 

^?lf^TOT^  ^fc^cfifd  II 
'  ^dHMy«ISim*<l^  II 
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Aph.  100.  The  knowledge  of  the  con- 
n/erwoe (Ufined.         nected  [e.g.,  fire],  through  perception 
of  the  connexion  [e.g.,  of  fire  with  smoke],  is  inference. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  inference  [or  conviction  of  a  gcDeral 
truth,]  is  [a  kind  of]  evidence  consisting  in  a  [mental] 
modification,  [which  is  none  other  than]  the  knowledge 
of  the  connected,  i.e.,  of  the  constant  accompanier,  through 
the  knowledge  of  the  constant  accompaniment:  by  'con- 
nexion' (prcUibandha)  here  being  meant  ^constant  at- 
tendedness  *  (vydpti) ;  and  through  the  perception  thereof* 
[it  being  that  the  mind  has  possession  of  any  general 
principle]. 

b.  But  a  conclusion  {anumiti)  is  knowledge  of  the  soul  ;* 
[whilst  an  Inference,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  an  instrument  in 
the  establishment  of  knowledge  deducible  from  it,  is  an  * 
affection  of  the  internal  organ,  or  understanding   (see 
§87.  c.)] 

c.  He  [next]  defines  testimony  *  {iabda) : 

^   Ufrr^V^^I^  ^^  ^^®  readbg  of  N4gek  and  of  Yed&nti 
Mah&deva.    Ed, 

*^5wj^ii 
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Valid  d^iMu^         •^^**  ^^^*    Testimony    [such  as  is 

*^'''**^     entitled  to  the  name  of  evidence,]  is  a 
declaration  by  one  worthy  [to  be  believed]. 

a.  Here  ^fitness'  means  ^suitableness;^  and  so  the 
eyidence  which  is  called  '  Testimony  *  is  the  knowledge 
arising  from  a  suitable  declaration :  such  is  the  meaning. 
And  [while  this  belongs  to  the  understanding,  or  internal 
organ  (see  §  100.  J.)]  the  result  is  that  [knowledge]  in  the 
Soul,  [which  is  called]  'knowledge  by  hearing'^  {iabdu'^ 
bodha). 

b.  He  [next]  volunteers  to  tell  us  what  is  the  use  of  his 
setting  forth  [the  various  divisions  of]  evidence  :^ 

Aph.  102.  Since  the  establishment 
Whiih^hndtfEvi'     of  [the  existence  ofl  both  [soul  and 

dence  koiM  bee*  hen  mi  n  •     i  o       .1  1 

forth,  non-soul]  is  by  means  of  evidence,  the 

declaration  thereof  [i.  e.,  of  the  kinds  of 
evidence,  has  been  here  made]. 

a.  It  is  only  by  means  of  evidence  that  both  Soul  and 
non-soul  are  established  as  being  distinct,  [the  one  from  the 
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other] :  therefore  has  this^  viz.,  evidence,  been  here  de« 
clared :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  Among  these  [several  kinds  of  proof],  he  [now]  describes 
that  one  by  which,  especially,  viz.,  by  a  proof  which  is 
one  kind  of  inference,  Nature  and  Soul  are  here  to  be 
established  discriminatively  :* 

The  exitumee  of  Somi  Aph.  103.  The  establishment  of  both 
analogy,    ^"y***/""^     [Nature  and  Soul]  is  by  analogy. 

a,  [Analogy  {sdmdnyato  drishia)  is  that  kind  of  evidence 
which  is  employed  in  the  case]  where,  by  the  force  [as  an 
argument,]  which  the  residence  of  any  property  in  the  sub- 
ject derives  from  a  knowledge  of  its  being  constantly 
accompanied  [by  something  which  it  may  therefore  be- 
token], when  we  have  had  recourse  to  [as  the  means  of 
determining  this  constant  accompaniment,]  what  is,  for 
instance,  generically  of  a  perceptible  kind,  [where,  under 
such  circumstances,  we  repeat,]  anything  of  a  different  kind, 
i.e.,  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  is  established;  as  when. 


8  MyMaofN4g«4aha«  ^^rfwfWJ.    Ed. 
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for  example,  having  apprehended  a  constant  accompani- 
ment, [e.g.,  that  an  act  implies  an  instrument],  by  taking 
into  consideration  such  instruments  as  axes,  &q.,  which  are 
of  earthy  and  other  kinds^  a  quite  heterogeneous,  imper- 
ceptible, instrument  of  knowledge,  viz.,  [the  instrument 
named]  Sense,  is  established  [or  inferred  to  exist] ;  such  is 
"what  we  mean  by  Analogy ;  and  it  is  by  this  [species  of 
inference],  that  both,  [viz.  J  Nature  and  Soul^  are  proved  [to 
exist]:  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  Of  these  [viz.,  Nature  and  Soul,]  the  argument  from 
analogy  for  [the  existence  of]  Nature  is  as  follows :  the 
Ghreat  Principle  [viz.,  Understanding  (see  §61.^.)]  is 
^formed  out  of  the  things  [called]  Pleasure,  Pain,  and 
Delusion,  [to  the  aggregate  of  which  three  in  equipoise 
(see  §  61)  the  name  of  Nature  is  given] ;  because,  whilst  it 
is  [undeniably,]  a  production,  it  has  the  characters  of  Plea- 
sure, Pain,  and  Delusion  ;  just  as  a  bracelet,  or  the  like, 
formed  of  gold,  or  the  like,*  [has  the  characteristic  pro- 

cTWT^l^:  H<jrdM<tq*li:  f^f«r<^^:  ii 
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perties  of  the  gold,  or  the  like,  and  is  thereby  Icdowd  to 
have  been  formed  out  of  gold,  or  the  like]. 

c.  "But,  [as  regards  the  argument  from  analogy,  in  proof 
of  the  existence]  of  Soul,  [it  is,  as  stated  before,  under  §  66, 
to  the  following  effect]:  Nature  is  for  the  sake  of  another; 
because  it  is  something  that  acts  as  a  combination  ;  as  a 
house,  for  instance,  [which  is  a  combination  of  various 
parts  combined  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant].  In  this 
instance,  having  gathered,  in  regard  to  houses,  &c.,  the 
fact  established  on  sense-perception,  that  they  exist  for  the 
sake  of  [organized]  bodies,  for  example,  something  of  a 
different  kind  therefrom,  [i.e.,  from  Nature,  viz.].  Soul, 
is  inferred  [by  analogy,]  as  something  other  than  Nature, 
&c.,  [which,  as  being  a  compound  thing,  is  not  designed 
for  itself]  :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

d.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  since  Nature  is  eternal, 
and  exertion  is  habitual  to  her,  [and  the  result  of  her 
action  is  the  bondage  of  the  Soul],  there  should  constantly 
be  experience  [whether  of  pleasure  or  of  pain],  and,  hence, 
no  such  thing  as  thorough  emancipation.  To  this  he 
replies:' 

P«i<<iwiHi  Hm:  II  <ioB  II 
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Aph.  104.   Experience  [whether  of 

When  ii  is  thai  f*-  .  ■■  t         j  ..i     r,,        ,. 

pvrience  ceases,  pam  OF  pleasurcj  ends  With  [the  dis- 

cernment of]  Thought,    [or  Soul,  as 
contradistinguished  from  Nature]. 

a.  By  'Thought'  [we  mean]  SouL  Experience  [whether 
of  pain  or  pleasure,]  ceases,  on  the  discerning  thereof.  As 
*  antecedent  non-existence/  though  devoid  of  a  beginning, 
[see  Tarkasangraha,  §  92],  surceases  [when  the  thing 
antecedently  non-existent  begins  to  be],  so,  eternal  Nature 
[eternal,  as  regards  the  absence  of  any  begiuning,]  con- 
tinues [no  further  than]  till  the  discernment  of  the  diffe- 
rence [between  Nature  and  Soul];  so  that  experience 
whether  of  pain  or  pleasure,]  does  not  at  all  times  occur : 
such  is  the  state  of  the  case.^ 

b.  [But  some  one  say],  if  Nature  be  agent,  and  Soul 
experiencer,  then  it  must  follow  [which  seems  unreason- 
able,] that  another  is  the  experiencer  of  [the  results  of] 
the  acts  done  by  one  different.     To  this  he  replies  :* 

Aph.  105.  The  experience  of  the 
ulit£i!^f£^^^.     fr"i*  "^y  belong  even  to  another  than 
the  agent ;  as  in  the  case  of  food,  &c. 

'  fxi<i^i  I  <!ft^^fl^i^r  ^ft:  I  1?^- 
'iif<<rM  HTWRT  Ts^rf??  rnrr  fNrRiT: 

^^^uliv^^ii  i^rifiT  wiMi^  II 
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o.  As  it  belongs  to  the  cook  to  prepare  the  food,  &c., 
and  to  one  who  was  not  the  agent,  viz.,  the  master,  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  [thereof,  L  e.,  the  fruit  of  the  cook's  actions], 
so  is  the  case  here,  also.^ 

b.  Having  stated  an  exoteric  principle  [which  may  serve^ 
in  practice,  to  silence,  by  the  argumentutn  ad  hominem,  him 
on  whose  principles  it  may  be  valid],  he  [next]  declares 
his  own  doctrine,'  [in  regard  to  the  doubt  started  under 
§104.6.]: 

Aph.  106.  Or,  [to  give  a  better  ae- 
ro suppose  that  Soul     count  of  the  matter  than  that  given  in 

aci$  and  eapenemeet  ii       ctnei      •  -^   •     p  j"        •     • 

an  error,  ^  105 J,  smoc  it  IS  trom  non-discnmma- 

tion  that  it  is  derived,  the  notion  that 
the  agent  [soul  being  mistaken  for  an  agent,]  has  the  fruit 
[of  the  act  is  a  wrong  notion]. 

a.  The  soul  is  neither  an  agent  nor  a  patient ;  but,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Ghreat  Principle  [the  actual  agent  (see 
§  97.  i.)]  is  reflected  in  it,  there  arises  the  conceit  of  its 
being  an  agent.  '  Or,  since  it  is  from  non-discrimination ;' 
that  is  to  say,  because  it  is  from  the  failure  to  discriminate 
between  Nature  and  Soul,  that  this  takes  place,  i.e.,  that 
conceit  takes  place,  that  it  is  the  agent  that  experiences 
the  fruit;'  [whereas  the  actual  agent  is  Nature,  which,  being 
unintelligent,  can  experience  neither  pain  nor  pleasure]. 
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b.  The  opposite  of  this  [wrong  view,  referred  to  in  §  106,] 
he  states  [as  follows]  :^ 

Aph.  107.  And,  when  the  truth  is 
-^«J::S^^     told.therei8[8eentohe]neither[agency, 
in  Soul,  nor  experience]. 

a.  'When  the  truth  is  told '  [and  discerned],  i.e.,  when, 
by  means  of  evidence,  Nature  and  Soul  are  perceived  [in 
their  entire  distinctness,  one  from  the  other], '  there  is 
neither,'  i.e.,  neither  the  condition  [as  regards  soul,]  of  an 
agent  nor  that  of  a  patient.' 

b.  Having  discussed  [the  topic  of]  evidence,  he  [now] 
states  the  distribution  of  the  subject-matter  of  evidence  :^ 

faPg^^ « sot  u 
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ftnder  eeriain  etreum-  ject  [perceptiblej,  and  also  [at  another 
^JJ!S;iX^^ii^"  time,]  not  an  object,  through  there 
,  being,  in  consequence  of  great  distance, 
&;c.,  a  want  of  [conjunction  of  the  sense  with  the  thing], 
or  [on  the  other  handj  an  appliance  of  the  sense  [to  the 
thing] . 

a.  An  object  [is  a  perceived  object],  through  the 
proximity,  or  conjunction,  of  the  sense  [with  the  object]. 
[A  thing  may  be]  not  an  object  [perceived],  through  the 
want  of  the  sense,  i.e.^  through  the  want  of  conjunction 
[between  the  sense  and  what  would  otherwise  be  its  object]. 
And  [this]  want  of  conjunction  [may  result]  from  the 
junction's  being  prevented  by  great  distance,  &c.^ 

J.  [To  explain  the  '  &c./  and  to  ex- 
i^a^wMjr  prevent  emplify  the  causcs  that  may  prevent 
the  conjunction,  required  in  order  to 
perception,  between  the  thing  and  the  sense,  we  may 
remark,  that]  it  is  in  consequence  of  great  distance,  that 
a  bird  [flying  very  high  up]  in  the  sky  is  not  perceived ; 
[then  again,]  in  consequence  of  extreme  proximity^  the 
coUyrium  located  in  the  eye  [is  not  perceived  by  the  eye 
itself]  ;  a  thing  placed  in  [the  inside  of,  or  on  the  opposite 
side  of,]  a  wall  [is  not  perceived],  in  consequence  of  the 
obstruction;  from  distraction  of  mind,  the  unhappy,  or 
other  [agitated  person],  does  not  perceive  the  thing  that  is 
at  his  side  [or  under  his  very  nose]  ;  through  its  snbtilty, 


<i.4J|J4|rtld  II 
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an  atom  [is  not  perceived] ;  nor  is  a  very  small  sound, 
when  overpowered  by  the  sound  of  a  drum ;  and  so  on.* 

(?.  How  [or,  for  which  of  the  possible  reasons  just 
enumerated,]  comes  the  imperceptibleness  of  Nature  ?  In 
regard  to  this,  he  declares '? 

r:'  II  «|o^  u 

Aph.    109.    Her    imperceptibleness 

The  mUUty  of  Nature,  •         r  ru     1       u^-u 

"^  ''  arises  irom  [her]  subtilty. 

a.  'Her,'  i.e..  Nature^ 8,  imperceptibleness  is  from 
subtilty.  By  subtilty  is  meant  the  fact  of  being  difficult 
to  investigate  ;  not  [as  a  Naiy&yika  might,  perhaps,  here 
prefer  understanding  the  termj  the  consisting  of  atoms ; 
for  Nature  is  [not  atomic,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sdnkhyas, 
but]  all-pervasive.* 


^l*yimi^NH^I%IH*i^  I      oMiMMIr^^ljil 
^1  i^HISH^¥MMI-^l<^llf<*^iri^  ^T^- 

^firn^^^Hfl<:mr<ii 

3  ^niruddha,  accordiDg  to  the  MSS.  seen  by  me,  has  tlltt^T* 
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b.  How^  theD^  [it  may  be  askedj  is  [the  existence  of] 
Nature  determined  P    To  this  he  replies  :^ 

Nature  iM/erredJrom  ^P^'  ."0.   [Nature  Oxists  ;]    bocaUSO 

the  tjruumee  of  pnduc-     her    existence  is  gathered  from  the 
'^*''  beholding  of  productions. 

a.  As  the  knowledge  of  [there  being  such  things  as] 
atoms  comes  from  the  beholding  of  jars^  &c.,  [which  are  ag- 
glomerations], so  the  knowledge  of  Nature  comes  from  the 
beholding  of  products  which  have  the  three  Qualities ;' 
[(see  §  62.  a.)  and  the  existence  of  which  implies  a 
cause^  to  which  the  name  of  Nature  is  given,  in  which 
these  constituents  exist  from  eternity]. 

b.  Some  [the  Yedantfs,]  say  that  the  world  has  Brahma  as 
its  cause ;  others  [the  Naiyiyikas],  that  it  has  atoms  as  its 
cause ;  but  our  seniors  [the  transmitters  of  the  Sankhya 
doctrine],  that  it  has  Nature  as  its  cause.  So  he  sets  forth 
a  doubt  [which  might  naturally  found  itself]  thereon :' 

'  ^  cfff  H^rd*M<^<^d  ^nf  II 

?!!*l^<.'MHIrH<jilds|l^lHld  II 
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Aph.  111.  If  [you  throw  out  the 

exiitenee  of  Nature,  hy     doubt  that]  it  [viz.^  the  existence  of 

the^^^idi^ofdii-     Nature,]  is  not  established,  because  of 

the  contradiction  of  asserters  [of  other 

views,  then  you  will  find  an  answer  in  the  next  aphorism]. 

a.  'Because  of  the  contradiction  of  asserters  [of  the 
Yed&nta  or  Nyaya],  it  is  not  established,'  i.  e.,  Nature  [as 
asserted  by  the  l^mkhyas,]  is  not  established.' 

b.  But  then,  [to  set  forth  the  objection  of  these  counter- 
asserters],  if  a  product  existed  antecedently  to  its  produc- 
tion [as  that  product],  then  an  eternal  Nature  [such  as  you 
S&nUiyas  contend  for,]  would  be  proved  to  exist  as  the 
[necessary]  substratum  thereof;  since  you  will  declare 
that  a  cause  is  inferred  only  as  the  [invariable]  accom* 
punier  of  an  effect ;  but  it  is  denied,  by  us  asserters  [of  the 
Yed&nta,  &c.],  that  the  effect  does  exist  [antecedently  to 
its  production ;  well,]  if  [this  doubt  be  thrown  out]  :  such 
is  the  meaning*  [of  the  aphorism], 

c.  He  states  [his]  doctrine  [on  this  point] :' 


'  'f^in^  ^^?T%:  w^mt  'Rnir^  <t^- 

jHM^«tiHnuHi^ir<r^nrdMfi^rt>i4^m- 

•  f^iM*4i^  a 
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Mutual  denials  tMe         ^^P^'  H^.  StHl,  siDce^  each  [doctiine] 
Mihing.  ig  established  in  the  opinion  of  each, 

a  [mere  unsupported]  denial  is  not  [decisiye] . 

a.  If  one  side  were  disproved  merely  by  the  dissent  of 
the  opponent,  then  [look  you,]  there  is  dissent  against  the 
other  side,  too :  so  how  could  it  be  established  P  If  the 
one  side  is  established  by  there  being  inevitably  attendant 
the  recognition  of  the  constant  accompanier,  on  the  re- 
cognition of  that  which  is  constantly  accompanied  [by  it], 
it  is  the  same  with  my  [side],  also :  therefore  [my]  infe- 
rence from  effect  [to  cause]  is  not  to  be  denied*  [in  this 
peremptory  fashion]. 

b.  Well,  then,  [the  opponent  may  say],  let  [the  infe- 
rence of]  cause  from  effect  be  granted ;  how  is  it  that  this 
[cause]  is  Nature,  and  nothing  else,  [such  as  Atoms,  for 
instance]  ?     To  this  he  replies : ' 


1  I  hare  corrected  the  translator's  'But,  since  thus,'  which 
rendered  the  unwarranted  reading  ^fT^TT  <^9  ^^^  replaced  hj 
(-^VJlftT,  the  correlative  of  ^^  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
Aphorism.     Ed. 
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^^  Aph.  113.  Because  [if  we  were  to 
then»  amtituJ  witk  infer  any  other  cause  than  If ature,]  we 
wiat  appears.  ehould  havc  a    contradiction    to   the 

threefold  [aspect  which  things  really  exhibit]. 

a.  Quality  is  threefold  [see  §  61.  a.]>  viz.^  Goodness, 
Passion^  and  Darkness  :  there  would  be  a  contradiction  to 
ihese  :  such  is  the  meaning. ' 

b.  The  drift  here  is  as  follows :  If  the  character  of 
cause  [of  all  things  around  us]  belonged  to  Atoms^  or  the 
like,  then  there  would  be  a  contradiction  to  the  fact  of 
being  an  aggregate  of  pleasure^  pain,  and  delusion,  which 
is  recognizable  in  the  world ;'  [because  nothing,  we  hold, 
can  exist  in  the  effect,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  cause 
and  pleasure^  pain,  &c.,  are  no  properties  of  Atoms]. 

c.  He  now  repels  the  doubt  as  to  whether  the  produc- 
tion of  an  effect  is  that  of  what  existed  [antecedently]^  or 
of  what  did  not  exist  :^ 

1  Yed4nti  Mahideva  ends  this  Aphorism  with  the  word   xf;  and 
so  does  yijn4Da,  according  to  some  ]if  SS.    JSd. 

fN^J  ^»nft[f?f  II 

rHWfd  II 
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Aph.  114.  The  production  of  what  is 
wrni^*^^  *"'^     no  entity,  as  a  man's  horn,  does  not 
take  place. 

a.  Of  that  which,  like  the  horn  of  a  man,  is  not  an  en- 
tity, even  the  production  is  impossible :  such  is  the  mean- 
ing. And  so  the  import  is,  that  that  effect  alone  which 
[antecedently]  exists  is  [at  any  time]  produced.^ 

6.  He  states  an  argument  why  an  effect  must  be  some 
[previously  existent]  entity  :* 

viMKMfH^HId^  II  <^<iM  II 

ApA.  115.  Because  of  the  rule,  that 

t>ficSS^  """^  ^     *^®^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  material  [of  which 
the  product  may  consist]. 

a.  And  only  when  both  are  extant  is  there,  from  the 
presence  of  the  cause,  the  presence  of  tJie  effect.  Other- 
wise, everywhere  and  always,  every  [effect]  might  be 
produced  ;  [the  presence  of  the  cause  being,  on  the  suppo* 
sition,  superfluous].    This  he  insists  upon  [as  follows] :' 

"  w^  -^iiwi^  II 

^Tf  I 
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Aph.  116.  Because  eyerything  is  not 
oe^'^ai  °^^^^^^^tJ!^M*  possible  everywhere  and  always^  [which 
v^ert.  might  be  the  case^  if  materials  could  be 

dispensed  with]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  because^  in  the  world,  we  see  that 
everything  is  not  possible,  i.e.j  that  everything  is  not 
produced ;  '  everywhere/  i.  e.,  in  every  place  ;  '  always/ 
i.  e.^  at  all  times.^ 

6.  For  the  following  reason,  also,  he  declares^  there 
is  no  production  of  what  existed  not'  [antecedently]: 

^FliW  UJ1M*Ki^lld  II  ^^S  II 

^ed$  preentt,  po-  -^-ph.  117.  Becauso  it  is  that  which  is 
teittiaUy,  m  tieir  <!au$e$,  competent  [to  the  making  of  anything] 
that  makes  what  is  possible^  [as  a  product  of  it]. 

a.  Because  the  being  the  material  [of  any  future  pro- 
duct] is  nothing  else  than  the  fact  of  [being  it^  potentially, 
i.  e.^  of]  having  the  competency  to  be  the  product ;  and 
[this]  competency  is  nothing  else  than  the  product^s 
condition  as  that  of  what  has  not  yet  come  to  pass :  there- 
fore, since  *that  which  is  competent/  viz.,  the  cause, 
makes  the  product  which  is  '  possible '  [to  be  made  out  of 
it],  it  is  not  of  any  nonentity  that  the  production  takes 
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place,  [but  of  an  entity^  whose  esse,  antecedently^   was 
possibility]  :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  He  states  another  argument :' 

Aph.  118.  And  because  it  [the  pro- 
eJiU^t^t^J^^     ^"^^J  ^»  [nothing  else  than]  the  cause, 
[in  the  shape  of  the  product] . 

a.  It  is  declared,  in  Scripture,  that,  previously  to  pro* 
duction,  moreover,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
cause  and  its  effect ;  and,  since  it  is  thereby  settled  that  a 
product  is  an  entity,  production  is  not  of  what  [previously] 
existed  not :  such  is  the  meaning.' 

b.  He  ponders  a  doubt  :^ 

^  HT%  >Tr^%n^?T^  II  <i<)^  II 

tdUcA  it  can  be  ioid  io     there  is  no  possibility  of  that's  beconi- 
*"'  ing  which  already  m,  [then  the  answer 

will  be  found  in  the  next  aphorism]. 


4<<gi<f^  ^(mn  ^3^tn^  ?9r^:  ii 

'  ^Rt  •*IH'1Tf  II 

'  g^:  WJr^  ^m^  ^KMll^:  T«jjl^ 
WIRV9  ^Hfcl4f^l  Hl^^tMI<  ISHT^:  II 

*^tr^ii 
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a.  That  is  to  say :  but  then,  if  it  be  thus  [that  every 
effect  exists  antecedently  to  its  production],  since  the 
effect  [every  effect,]  must  be  eternal  [without  beginning], 
there  is  no  possibility  of  [or  room  for]  the  adjunction  of 
becoming,  the  adjunction  of  arising,  in  the  case  of  a  product 
which  is  [already,  by  hjrpothesis,]  in^  the  shape  of  an 
entity ;  because  the  employment  of  [the  term]  '  arising ' 
[or  the  fact  of  being  produced]  has  reference  solely  to 
what  did  not  exist  [previously] ;  if  this  be  urged :  such  is 
the  meaning.^ 

b.  He  declares  the  doctrine  [in  regard  to  this  point]  r' 

Aph.  120.  No ;  [do  not  argue  that 
Prodmtum  it  oniv     ^h^t  is  canuot  becomo ;  for]  the  em- 

fHQTttfifftnnon  *  ond  to  or 

the  oppotiu.  '  ployment  and  the  non-employment  [of 

the  term  '  production  ^  are  occasioned 
by  the  mani/estation  [and  the  non-manifestation  of  what 
is  spoken  of  as  produced,  or  not]. 

a.  'No;'  the  view  stated  [in  §  119]  is  not  the  right  one : 
such  is  the  meaning.' 

6.  As  the  whiteness  of  white  cloth  [which  has  become] 
dirty  is  brought  manifestly  out  by  means  of  washing,  &c., 

^Tf%«i^fTTTf^  ^r<Ki^:  a 

'fOTPrfTITf  II 

'  H  ^i%M^r  ^  v^*  II 
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80,  by  the  operation  of  the  potter,  is  the  pot  brought  into 
manifestness ;  [whereas],  on  the  blow  of  a  mallet,  it  becomes 
hidden,^  [and  no  longer  appears  as  ekpot], 

c.  And  manifestation  [is  no  fiction  of  ours ;  for  it]  is 
seen ;  for  example,  that  of  oil,  from  sesamum-seeds,  by 
pressure ;  of  milk,  from  the  cow,  by  milking ;  of  the  statue, 
which  resided  in  the  midst  of  the  stone,  by  the  operation  of 
the  sculptor ;  of  husked  rice,  from  rice  in  the  husk,  by 
threshing;  &;c.' 

d.  Therefore,  the  employment  and  the  non-employment 
of  the  [term]  *  the  production  of  an  effect '  are  dependent  on 
manifestation,  dependent  on  the  manifestation  of  the  effect: 
ihat  is  to  say,  the  employment  of  [the  term]  'production  * 
is  in  consequence  of  the  manifestation  [of  what  is  spoken 
of  as  produced] ;  and  the  non-employment  of  [the  term] 
'  production  ^  is  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  manifes- 
tation [of  that  which  is,  therefore,  not  spoken  of  as  pro- 
duced] ;  but  [the  employment  of  the  term  '  production '  is] 
not  in  consequence  of  that's  becoming  an  entity  which  was 
not  an  entity.' 

^*H*i(H*M^^  (HIT  ^«rtMW    olIlMKlK^I 
*  ^   "^irfH^Mf*:   ill^r^H  fh^  9viW 
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e.  But  if  [the  employment  of  the  term]  '  production  *  is 
occasioned  by  [the  fact  of]  manifesiaiian,  by  what  is  occa- 
sioned [the  employment  of  the  term]  destruction  ?^  To  this 
he  replies  :* 

'Tny:  'irrno^Rr:  u  <i^<i  ii 

AjpL  121.  Destruction  [of  anything] 
whMumefuahjfde'     jg  the  resolution  [of  the  thing  spoken 
of  as  destroyed,]  into  the  cause  [from 
which  it  was  produced]. 

a.  The  resolution,  by  the  blow  of  a  mallet,  of  a  jar  into 
its  cause  [La^  into  the  particles  of  clay  which  constituted 
the  jar],  to  this  are  due  both  [the  employment  of]  the  term 
*  destruction/  and  the  kind  of  action  [or  behaviour]  be- 
longing to  anything  *  [which  is  termed  its  destruction].* 

'  '  If  pTodaction  is  oocaaioned  by  manifestation,  by  what  is  de- 
Btniction  oocauonedP'    Aniniddba,  here  quoted,  has,  in  my  MSS. : 

4  *  From  the  blow  of  a  mallet  [reBults]  the  resolution  of  a  jar  into 
its  material  canse :  by  this  the  destruction  [of  it]  is  occasioned.  Such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  [ndia\  and  [such  is]  the  particular  action  [which] 
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6,  [But  some  one  may  say],  if  there  were  [only]  a  reso- 
lution [of  a  product  into  that  from  which  it  arose] ,  a  re- 
surrection [or  Tra\iyy€V€aia]  of  it  might  be  seen ;  and  this 
is  not  seen  :  well  [we  reply],  it  is  not  seen  by  blockheads ; 
but  it  18  seen  by  those  who  can  discriminate.  For  ex- 
ample^ when  thread  is  destroyed^  it  is  changed  into  the 
shape  of  earth  [as  when  burned  to  ashes]  ;  and  the  earth 
is  changed  into  the  shape  of  a  cotton-tree ;  and  this  [suc- 
cessively] changes  into  the  shape  of  flower,  fruit,  and  thread 
[spun  again  from  the  fruit  of  the  cotton-plant].  So  is  it 
with  all  entities.^ 

c.  Pray  [some  one  may  ask],  is  [this]  manifestation  [that 
you  speak  of  under  §  120]  something  real,  or  something 
not  real  P  If  it  be  something  real  [and  which,  therefore, 
never  anywhere  ceases  to  be],  then  [all]  effects  [during 
this  constant  manifestation]  ought  constantly  to  be  per- 
ceived;  and,  if  it  be  not  real,  then  there  would  be  the 
absence  of  [all]  products,  [in  the  absence  of  all  manifes- 
tation. Manifestation,  therefore,  must  be  something  real; 
and]  there  must  be  [in  order  to  give  rise  to  it,]  another 
manifestation  of  it,  and  of  this  another ;  [seeing  that  a  mani- 
festation can  be  the  result  of  nothing  else  than  a  manifes- 


it  expresses.'    This  b  from  Anirnddha,  who,  in  the  MSS.  to  which  I 
have  access,  has  no  Hj  hefore  ^Fflf!  .    Ed. 
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tatioD^  on  the  principle  that  an  effect  consists  of  neither 
more  nor  less  than  its  cause] ;  and  thus  we  have  a  regresam 
in  infinitum.     To  this  he  replies  :* 

How  mam/ettaiion  4p*«  122.  Becausc  they  seek  each 
^^r  without  being  other  rcciprocally,'  as  is  the  case  with 
seed  and  plant,  [manifestation  may 
generate  manifestation,  from  eternity  to  eternity]. 

a.  Be  it  so,  that  there  are  thousands  of  manifestations ; 
still  there  is  no  fault ;  for  there  is  no  starting-point ;  as  is 
the  case  with  seed  and  plant/  [which  people  may  suppose 
to  have  served,  from  eternity,  as  sources^  one  to  another, 
reciprocally]. 

^p^^GfllPfcT  »  ^^  reading  here  given,  is  that  of  Ani- 

raddha  and  Yedinti  Mahideva.    Yijduia  has  ^f^q^| .    Ed, 

3  Translating  the  S&nkhja  Aphorisms  in  the  Bibliotkeca  Indica, 
Dr.  Ballantyne,  adopting  the  lection  anveskand,  inconsiderately  ren- 
dered :  '  Tou  are  to  understand,  that,  snccessivelj,'  instead  of '  There 
is  a  oontinnal  following  of  one  after  the  other.'  Yijn&na  explains 
anvcshand'  by  anudhdvana  ;  and  Yedduti  Mahddeva  has,  in  defini- 
tion of  it,  the  synonymous  anusarana.    Ed. 
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b.  He  states  another  argument '} 

TU  Meeiion.  to  Oe  ^  ^P^'  j^S-  Or,  [at  idl  eventa,  our 
iksory  0/  mani/e$iation  theorj  of  'manifestation  IS  as]  blame- 
**^*^'^*  less  as  [year  theory  of]  'production.* 

a.  Pray  [let  us  ask],  is  production  produced^  or  is  it  not  ? 
If  it  is  produced,  then  of  this  [production  of  production] 
there  must  be  production ;  so  that  there  is  a  regressus  in 
infinitum,  [such  as  you  allege  against  our  theory,  under 
§  121.  c.].  If  it  be  no<  produced,  then,  pray,  is  this 
because  it  is  unreal,  or  because  it  is  eternal  P  If  because  it 
is  unreal,  then  production  never  is  at  all ;  so  that  it  would 
never  be  perceived,  [as  you  allege  that  it  is].  Again,  if 
[production  is  not  something  produced,]  because  it  is  eternal^ 
then  there  would  be  at,  all  times,  the  production  of  [all 
possible]  effects,  [which  you  will  scarcely  pretend  is  the 
case] .  Again,  if  you  say,  since  *  production '  itself  eonaiits 
of  production,  what  need  of  supposing  an  ulterior  produc- 
tion [of  production]  P  then,  in  like  manner,  [/ask,]  since 
'  manifestation '  itself  consists  of  manifestation,  what  need 
of  supposing  an  ulterior  manifestation  [of  manifestation]  P 
The  view  which  you  hold  on  this  point  is  ours,  also  ;*  [and 


Rii^T^i  4i4iHwi^<iP^<u|tMrfi^ii!cnrd ^ 
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thus  every  objection  stated  or  hinted  under  §121.  c,  is 
capable  of  being  retorted]. 

6.  He  [now]  states  the  community  of  properties  [that 
exists]  among  the  products  of  Nature,  mutually  :* 

f^f^  II  ^^8  II 

.    The  eharaeien  com'         Aph.  124.  [A  product  of  Nature  is] 
wumio  all  products.  caused,  unetemal,  not   all-pervading, 

mutable,  multitudinous,  dependent,  mergent. 

a.  '  Caused/  i.e.,  having  a  cause.  '  Unetemal/  i.e.,  de- 
structible. 'Not  all-pervading/  i.e.,  not  present  every- 
where. 'Mutable,'  i.e., distinguished  by  the  acts  of  leaving 
[one  form],  and  assuming  [another  form],  &c.  It  [the 
soul,]  leaves  the  body  it  has  assumed,  [and,  probably,  takes 
another]  ;  and  bodies,  &c.,  move  [and  are  mutable,  as  is 
notorious].  'Multitudinous/  i.e.,  in  consequence  of  the 
distinction  of  souls ;  [every  man,  e.g.,  having  a  separate 
body].  '  Dependent,*  [i.e.,]  on  its  cause.  'Mergent/  that 
is  to  say,  it  [i.e.,  every  product,  in  due  time,]  is  resolved 
into  that  from  which  it  originated.' 

>  Aniniddlia  omits  ^aflfq.    Ed. 
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b.  \BvLt,  some  one  may  say]^  if  l-ealities  be  the  twenty- 
five  [which  the  Sankhyas  enumerate  (see  §  61),  and  no 
more]^  pray,  are  such  common  operations  as  knowings  en- 
joying, &c.,  absolutely  nothing  ;  you  accordingly  giving  up 
what  you  see,  [in  order  to  save  an  hjrpothesis  with  which 
what  you  see  is  irreconcilable]  ?    To  this  he  replies  :^ 

Aph.  125.  There  is  the  establish- 

N^dL  ^^^^^tLiLi  '^  "^^^*  ^^  ^G^  [twenty-four  *  Qualities* 
the  term*Nature.  **  of  the  Nf/df/a,  which  you  fancy  that  we 
dio  not  recognize,  because  we  do  not 
explicitly  enumerate  them],  either  by  reason  that  these 
ordinary  qualities  [as  contradistinguished  from  the  thne 
Qualities  of  the  S^nkhya]^  &c.,  are^  in  reality,  nothing 
different ;  or  [to  put  it  in  another  point  of  view,]  because 
they  are  hinted  by  [the  term]  Nature,  [in  which,  like  our 
own  three  Qualities^  they  are  implied]. 


xTO^HH  I  Jsfk^  ^iJnm<Rir<nH^nr^Ri!- 

^  I   ^mil^  RHTRt  SlOiK^HI  ^q5^  I 
y^K^  ^  ^l-^cHfd  II 

I^^cT^HTf  11 
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a.  Either  &om  their  being  nothing  different  from  the 
twenty-four  principles,  '  in  reality/  truly,  quite  evidently, 
—since  the  character  of  these  [twenty-four]  fits  the  ordi- 
nary qualities^  &c.,  [which  you  fancy  are  neglected  in  our 
enumeration  of  things,] — ^  there  is  the  establishment  of 
these,'  i.e.,  there  is  their  establishment  [as  realities,] 
through  their  being  implied  just  in  those  ^  [twenty-four 
principles  which  are  explicitly  specified  in  the  Sankhya]. 

ft.  The  word '  or  *  shows  that  there  is  another  alternative 
[reply,  in  the  aphorism,  to  the  objection  in  question].  'Or 
because  they  are  hinted  by  [the  term]  Nature/  that  is  to 
Bay,  the  qualities,  &o.  [such  as  Knowledge],  are  established 
[as  realities],  just  because  they  are  hinted  by  [the  term] 
Nature,  by  reason  that  [these]  qualities  are,  mediately, 
products  of  Nature ;  for  there  is  no  difference  between  pro- 
duct and  cause.  But  the  omission  to  mention  them  [ex- 
plicitly] is  not  by  reason  of  their  not  being  at  all.' 

c.  He  [next]  mentions  the  points  in  which  Nature  and 
[her]  products  agree :' 


"  ^n^P^:  MgfMi  ^^nfcT  I   IWW^M^- 
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h^^UlNdHHlf^^;  II  '\^%  II 

ne  Aaracur,  com-        ^P^'  126.    Of  both  [Nature  and  her 

mnn  to  Naiwre  and  her      products]  the  fact    that   they  CODSlSt  of 

'"^   ^^*'  the  three  QuaKties  [§  61.  a.\  and  that 

they  are  irrational^  &c.,  [is  the  common  property], 

a.  Consisting  of  the  three  qualities,  and  being  irrational^ 
[such  in  the  meaning  of  the  compound  term  with  which 
the  aphorism  commences].  By  the  expression  '&c.'  is 
meant  [their]  being  intended  for  another,  [see  §  66].  *  Of 
both/  i.e.,  of  the  cause  [viz.,  Nature],  and  of  the  effects 
[viz.,  all  natural  products].     Such  is  the  meaning.^ 

i.  He  [next]  states  the  mutual  differences  of  character 
among  the  three  Qualities  which  [see  §  61]  are  the  [consti- 
tuent] parts  of  Nature  ;* 

ii)H<inrdn<m<i^^^iRiHAii;ii  %i- 

T^ll  II  <^^S  II 

Aph.  127.  The  Qualitiee  [§  62]  differ 
«»^«^^f*  ''^     in  character,  mutually,  by  pleasantmess, 
unpleasantness,  lassitude,  &c.,  [in  which 
forms,  severally,  the  Qualities  present  themselves]. 

a.  'Pleasantness/  ie..  Pleasure.     By  the  expression 

'  fi|J|^n44^dHH*t^  I     ^ifaiMltMil'M- 

i^  I  ^Tftfir  ^i^^iiui^iRt^i^^:  II 

mf  II 
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'  &0.'  ismeant  Goodness  {sattwa),  which  ifi  light  [i.  e.,  not 
heavyj  and  illuminating.  '  Unpleasantness/  i*  e.,  Pain. 
By  the  expression  '  &c/  [in  reference  to  thisj  is  meant 
Passion  (rajas),  which  is  urgent  and  restless.  '  Lassitude/ 
i«  e.)  stupefaction.  By  the  expression  'Sdo.*  is  meant 
Darkness  (tamos),  which  is  heavy  and  enveloping.  It  is 
by  these  habits  that  the  Qualities,  viz..  Goodness,  Passion, 
and  Darkness,  differ:  such  is  the  remainder,^  [required  to 
complete  the  aphorism]. 

b.  At  the  time  of  telling  their  differences,  he  tells  in 
what  respects  they  agree :' 

w^iftV^i'^M   W^(^   ^^^    1'^" 
?TTH-  II  ^^b  II 

Aph.  128.  Through  Lightness  and 
QiuUiiia  agrS^weU  Other  habits  the  Qualities  mutually 
«  di^.  agree  and  differ. 

a.  The  meaning  is  as  follows :  the  enunciation  [in  the 


3  So  reads  Aniraddha  only.    YqnAna,   Nigek,  and  Yed^ti 
Hahidevahave:  9|M|(<mW*  ^IM*^  ^^I'^^  ^pSfT- 
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shape  of  the  term  laghu,  *  light/  is  not  one  intended  to  call 
attention  to  the  concrete,  yiz.,  what  things  are  light,  but] 
is  one  where  the  abstract  [the  nature  of  light  things,  yiz.^ 
*  lightness  ^  {laghutwa)  ]  is  the  prominent  thing.  ^  Through 
Lightness  and  other  habits/  i.  e.,  through  the  characters 
of  Lightness,  BesUessness^  and  Heayiness,  the  Qualities 
differ,  llieir  agreement  is  through  what  is  hinted  by  the 
expression  ^and  other.'  And  this  consists  in  their  mu- 
tually predominating  [one  over  another,  from  time  to 
time],  producing  one  another,  consorting  together,  and 
being  reciprocally  present,  [one  in  another],  for  the  sake 
of  Soul.i 

b.  By  [the  expressions^  in  §  124,]  '  caused/  &c.,  it  is 
declared  that  the  '  Great  one'  [or  Mind],  &c.,  axe  products* 
He  states  the  proof  of  this :  *. 

Aph.  129.  Since  they  m*e  other  than 
i^"^  p^ia.^''^     both  [Soul  and  Nature,  the  only  two 
uncaused  entities],  Mind  and  the  rest 
are  products ;  as  is  the  case  with  a  jar,  or  the  lika 

a.  That  is  to  say :  like  a  jar,  or  the  like.  Mind  and  the 
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rest  are  products ;  because  they  are  something  other  than 
the  two  which  [alone]  are  eternal,  viz.,  Nature  and  Soul.* 

b.  He  states  another  reason  :  * 


crfbii^riT  N  <»?o  u 


Aph.  130.  Because  of  [their]  measure, 
^  [which  is  a  limited  one]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  [Mind  and  the  rest  are  products];  be- 
cause they  are  limited  in  measure;^  [whereas  the  only  two 
that  are  uncaused,  viz..  Nature  and  Soul,  are  unlimited]. 

b.  He  states  another  argument  :^ 

^*4>^HId^  II  <\^<\  II 

Aph.  131.  Because  they  conform  [to 
A  mrdproar  Nature]. 

a,  [Mind  and  the  rest  are  products] ;  because  they  well 
[follow  and]  correspond  with  Nature;  i.  e.,  because  the 
Qualities  of  Nature  [§  61]  are  seen  in  all  things  :^  [and  it 


*<^<i^:  iw^rtfH^^:  II 

'  ir<t«<*4l^  II 
xi^l^  <;^nin^  II 
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is  a  maxim,  that  what  is  in  the  effect  was  derived  from 
the  cause  and  implies  the  cause. 

b.  He  states  the  same  thing/  [in  the  next  aphorism] : 

Aph.  132.  And,  finally,  because  it  is 
fou    proof,         through  the  power  [of  the  cause  alone, 
that  the  product  can  do  aught]. 

a.  It  is  by  the  power  of  its  cause,  that  a  product  ener- 
gizes, [as  a  chain  restrains  an  elephant,  only  by  the  force 
of  the  iron  which  it  is  made  of] ;  so  that  Mind  and  the  rest, 
being  [except  through  the  strength  of  Nature,]  powerless^ 
produce  their  products  in  subservience  to  Nature.  Other- 
wise, since  it  is  their  habit  to  energize,  they  would  at  all 
times  produce  their  products,*  [which  it  will  not  be  alleged 
that  they  do]. 

b.  And  the  word  iti^  in  this  place,  is  intended  to  notify 
the  completion  of  the  set  of  [positive]  reasons'  [why  Mind 
and  the  others  should  be  regarded  as  product8\. 

c.  He  [next]  states  [in  support  of  the  same  assertion,] 
the  argument  from  negatives,^  [i.e.,  the  argument  drawn 
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from  tlie  consideration  as  to  what  becomes  of  Mind  and 
the  others,  when  they  are  fioi  products]  : 

<TifT^  Ti^fir:  5^  ^  II  ^9?  II 

Aph.  133.  On  the  quitting  thereof 

jDntwrmproo/qrOe     ["quitting  the  Condition  of  product], 

there  is  Nature,  or  Soul,  [into  one  or 

other  of  which  the  product  must  needs  have  resolved 

itself]. 

a.  Product  and  non-product ;  such  is  the  pair  of  alter- 
natives. ^On  the  quitting  thereof;'  L  e.,  when  Mind  and 
the  rest  quit  the  condition  of  product,  Mind  and  the  rest 
[of  necessity]  enter  into  Nature,  or  Soul ;  ^  [these  two  alone 
being  non-products]. 

b.  [But  perhaps  some  one  may  say,  that]  Mind  and  the 
rest  may  exist  quite  independently  of  the  pair  of  altema- 
tiyes  [just  mentioned].  In  regard  to  this,  he  declares 
[as  follows]  :* 


*  Nigeaahaa  H^^|.    Ed. 
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Mind  and  ike  reii        -^ph.  134.  If  they  were  Other  than 

"^tJdJnfd-     *^^  *^<>>  *^y  ^^^1^  ^  ^<>id ;  [seeing 
product,  that    there    is    nothing  self-existent, 

besides  Soul  and  Nature] . 

a.  If  Mind  and  the  rest  were  ^  other  than  these  two/ 
i.  e.,  than  product  or  non-product  [§  133],  they  would  be 
in  the  shape  of  what  is  ^void,'  i.  e.,  in  the  shape  of 
nonentity.^ 

b.  Well  now,  [some  one  may  say,]  why  should  it  be 
under  the  character  of  a  prodiict,  that  Mind  and  the  rest 
are  a  sign  of  [there  being  such  a  principle  as]  Nature  P 
They  may  be  [more  properly  said  to  be]  a  sign,  merely  in 
virtue  of  their  not  occurring  apart  firom  it.  To  this  he 
replies :  * 

Aph.  135.  The  cause  is  inferred  from 
coTk  St^  TS  tte  effect,  [in  the  case  of  Nature  and 
tkeir^ffieti.  her  products] ;    because  it    accompa- 

nies it. 

a.  That  [other  relation,  other  than  that  of  material  and 
product,  which  you  would  make  out  to  exist  between 
Nature  and  Mind,]  exists,  indeed,  where  the  nature  [or 
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essence]  of  the  cause  is  not  seen  in  the  effect ;  as  [is  the 
case  with]  the  inference^  from  the  rising  of  the  moon^  that 
the  sea  is  swollen  [into  full  tide ;  rising,  with  maternal 
affection,  towards  her  son  who  was  produced  from  her 
bosom  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebrated  Churning  of  the 
Ocean.  Though  the  swelling  of  the  tide  does  not  occur 
apart  from  the  rising  of  the  moon,  yet  here  the  cause, 
moon-rise,  is  not  seen  in  the  effect,  tide ;  and^  consequently, 
though  we  infer  the  effect  from  the  cause,  the  cause  could 
not  have  been  inferred  from  the  effect].  But,  in  the 
present  case,  since  we  see,  in  Mind  and  the  rest,  the  cha- 
racters of  Nature,  the  cause  is  inferred  from  the  effect. 
'  Because  it  accompanies  it/  i.  e.,  because,  in  Mind  and 
the  rest,  we  see  the  properties  of  Nature/  [i.  e.,  Nature 
herself  actually  present ;  as  we  see  the  clay  which  is  the 
cause  of  a  jar,  actually  present  in  the  jar]. 

b.  [But  it  may  still  be  objected,]  if  it  be  thus,  then  let 
that  principle  itself^  the  '  Great  one '  [or  Mind],  be  the 
cause  of  the  world :  what  need  of  Nature  ?  To  this  he 
replies :  * 


-^^i<<inHi|^yj>l*4M*^  I  ^m  g  j^^rn- 
d«^iR^irii^rd4i>M4^  ^^<i^r  ^^^  II 

%^tqcT^Tf  II 
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Aph.  136.  The  indiscrete,   [Nature, 
on^ci^'^*^     must  be  inferred]  from  its  [discrete  and 
resolvable]  effect,  [Mind],  in  which  are 
the  three  Qualities,  [which  constitute  Nature]. 

a.  *It  is  resolved;'  such  is  the  import  of  [the  term] 
linga,  [here  rendered]  'effect.'  From  that  [resolvable 
effect],  viz.,  the  *  Great  principle  *  [or  Mind],  in  which  are 
the  three  Qualities,  Nature  must  be  inferred.  And  that 
the  *  Great  principle/  in  the  shape  of  ascertainment  [or 
distinct  intellection],  is  discrete  [or  limited]  and  perish- 
able, is  established  by  direct  observation.  Therefore  [i.  e., 
since  Mind,  being  perishable,  must  be  resolvable  into 
something  else^]  we  infer  that  into  which  it  is  resolvable,^ 
[in  other  words,  its  '  cause,'  here  analogously  termed  /m- 
gin,  since  'effect '  has  been  termed  linga]. 

b.  But  then,  [some  one  may  say],  still  something  quite 
different  may  be  the  cause  [of  aU  things] :  what  need  of 
[this]  Nature  [of  yours]?  In  regard  to  this,  he  remarks  [as 
follows] :  * 
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art  xr  s j  ^P^^   137.    There    is    no    denyinfi: 

nhy  NatuTBy  and  no-  '^  .      -  t     .         i  »    . 

ikmg  ei$e.  wtuit  be  He     that  it  [rtaturej   18  J   because  of  its 
^<^^'  effects,  [which  wiU  be  in  vain  attri- 

buted to  any  other  source]. 

a.  Is  the  cause  of  this  [world]  a  product,  or  not  a  pro- 
duct P  If  it  were  a  product,  then,  the  same  being  [with 
equal  propriety  to  be  assumed  to  be]  the  case  with  its 
cause^  there  would  be  a  regressus  in  infinitum.  If  eflTects  be 
from  any  root  [to  which  there  is  nothing  antecedent], 
then  this  is  that  [to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Nature]. 
^  Because  of  its  effects/  that  is  to  say^  because  of  the  effects 
of  Nature.  There  is  no  denying  '  that  it  id/  i.  e.,  that 
Nature  is.' 

6.  Be  it  so,  [let  us  grant,  J  that  Nature  is ;  yet  [the  oppo- 
nent may  contend,]  Soul  positively  cannot  be ;  for  [if  the 
existence  of  causes  is  to  be  inferred  from  their  products. 
Soul  cannot  be  thus  demonstrated  to  exist,  seeing  that] 
it  has  no  products.  In  regard  to  this^  he  remarks  [as 
follows] :  * 
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,  ^  Aph.  138.    FThe  relation  of  canae 

It  u  not  from  amy  ,m        .t  r-ii         i       ti 

ffkct  that  Soul  ii  m-  and  effect  isj  not  [allegea  as]  the  means 
^  of  establishing  [the  existence  of  Soul] ; 

because,  as  is  the  case  with  [the  disputed  term]  '  merit/ 
there  is  no  dispute  about  there  being  such  a  kind  of 
thing ;  [though  what  kind  of  thing  is  matter  of  dispute]. 

a.  There  is  no  dispute  about  'there  being  such  a  kind  of 
thing/  i.e.^  as  to  there  being  Soul^  simply ;  [since  every- 
body who  does  not  talk  stark  nonsense  must  admit  a  Soul, 
or  self^  of  some  kind];  for  the  dispute  is  [not  as  to  its 
being,  but]  as  to  its  peculiarity  [of  being]^  as  [whether  it 
be]  multitudinous,  or  sole,  all-pervading,  or  not  all-per- 
vading, and  so  forth ;  just  as,  in  every  [philosophical 
system,  or]  theory,  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  [there  being 
something  to  which  may  be  applied  the  term]  '  merit ' 
(dharma) ;  for  the  difference  of  opinion  has  regard  to  the 
particular  kind  of  [thing, — such  as  sacrifices,  according 
to  the  Mim&aa&  creed^  or  good  works^  according  to  the 
Nyaya, — which  shall  be  held  to  involve]  'merit/' 

b.  '  Not  the  means  of  establishing'  that  [viz.^  the  exis- 
tence of  soul] ;  i.  e.,  the  relation  of  cause  and  efieot  is 
not  the  means  of  establishing  it  This  intends,  '  I  will 
mention  another  means  of  establishing  it.'' 
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b.  [But  some  one  may  say  J  Souls  are  nothing  else  than 
the  body,  and  its  organs^  &c. :  what  need  of  imagining 
anything  else  P    To  this  he  replies  :' 

Aph.  139.    Soul  is  something  else 

a,  [The  meaning  of  the  aphorism  is]  plain.* 

b.  He  propounds  an  argument  in  support  of  this  : ' 


\ 


U  S^o  II 


Ajph,  140.   Because  that  which    is 
The  diicerpHhU  i$     combined  [and  is,  therefore,  discerp- 
cerptibu.  **'     tiblej  is  for  the  sake  of  some  other, 

[noi  discerptible]. 

a.  That  which  is  discerptible  is  intended  for  something 
else  that  is  indiscerptible.  If  it  were  intended  for  some- 
thing else  that  is  discerptible,  there  would  be  a  regressus 
in  infinitum.^ 

b.  And  combinedness  [involving  (see  §  67)  discerptible- 


^Tf  II 

*  el|^^^  II 

S^T^^WT  ^ilTcT  II 
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ness  J  consists  in  the  Qualities'  making  some  product  by 
their  state  of  mutual  commixture  ;  or  [to  express  it  other- 
wise,] combinedness  is  the  state  of  the  soft  and  the  hard, 
[which  distinguishes  matter  from  spirit].  And  this  exists 
occultly  in  Nature^  as  well  as  the  rest;  because^  other- 
wise, discerptibleness  would  not  prove  discoverable  in  the 
products  thereof,  viz.,  the  'Great  one,'  &c.' 

c.  He  elucidates  this  same  point  :^ 

ApA,  141.  [And  Soul  is  something 
Soul  preaenu  no      olso  than  the  body,  &c.]  ;  because  there 
Micutian  of  being  ma-      is  [in  Soul,]  the  rcvcrsc  of  the  three 
Qualities,  &c. 

a.  Because  there  is,  in  Soul, '  the  reverse  of  the  three 
Qualities,'  &c.,  i.  e.,  because  they  are  not  seen  [in  it].  By 
the  expression  '&c/  is  meant,  because  the  other  characters 
of  Nature,  also,  are  not  seen'  [in  Soul]. 

b.  He  states  another  argument  :^ 
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Aph.   142.    And  [Soul  is  not  ma- 
s<mii$m4mSlmaL         toml ;]   becauBe  of  [its]    superinten- 
dence [over  Nature]. 

a.  For  a  superintendent  is  an  intelligent  being;   and 
Nature  is  unintelligent :  such  is  the  meaning.' 

b.  He  states  another  argument :  * 


J^I^HRfff^  II  <»lf{?  II 


Aph.  143.     [And   Soul  is  not  ma- 
Atftktr  proof.  terial;]  because  of  [its]  being  the  ex- 

perienoer. 

a.  It  is  Nature  that  is  experienced ;  the  experiencer  is 
Soul.  Although  Soul^  from  its  being  unchangeably  the 
same,  is  not  [really]  an  experiencer,  still  the  assertion 
[in  the  aphorism^]  is  made^  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
reflexion  of  the  Intellect  befalls  it,*  [and  thus  makes  it 
$eem  as  if  it  experienced  (see  §  58.  a.)]. 

b.  Efforts  are  engaged  in  for  the  sake  of  Liberation. 
Pray,  is  this  [for  the  benefit]  of  the  Soul,  or  of  Nature ; 


•^PFnCTTf  II 
HKT^^'  ^^T^  'TlftcT  cT'nf^  ^Pl^l^i- 
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[since  Nature^  in  the  shape  of  Mind,  is,  it  seems,  the  ex- 
periencer]  P    To  this  he  replies  :  ^ 

JpA.  144.  [It  is  for  Soul,  and  not 

,-.  uJ^^^!^     for  Nature ;]  because  the  exertions  are 

with  a  yiew  to  isolation    [from    all 

qualities ;   a  condition  to  which  Soul  is  competent,  but 

Nature  is  not]. 

a.  The  very  essence  of  Nature  cannot  depart  from  it 
[so  as  to  leave  it  in  the  state  of  absolute,  solitary  isolation 
contemplated] ;  because  the  three  Qualities  are  its  very 
essence,  [the  departure  of  which  from  it  would  leave  no- 
thing behind],  and  because  it  would  thus  prove  to  be  no^ 
eternal,  [whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  eternal].  The  isolation 
{kaivalya)  of  that  alone  is  possible  of  which  the  qualities 
are  reflexional,  [and  not  constitutive  (see  §  58.  a.)] ;  and 
that  is  Soul.* 

b.  Of  what  nature  is  this  [Soul]  P    To  this  he  replies  :* 

3  This  lection  is  that  of  Aniraddh*  alone.  Vijn4na,  Nigeta,  and 
Vedanti  Mah&dem  end  the  Aphorism  with  ^ ,  necessitating  *  and 
because,'  Ac    Ed. 
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^^W^I^II^MIIrW^fcHi!:  II  S^M  II 

Aph.  145.  Since  light  does  not  per- 

*"*  ^  tain  to  the  unintelligent,  light,  [which 

must  pertain  to  something  or  other,  is  the  essence  of  the 

Soul,  which,  self-manifesting,  manifests  whatever  else  is 

manifest]. 

a.  It  is  a  settled  point,  that  the  unintelligent  is  not 
light ;  [it  is  not  self-manifesting].  If  Soul,  also,  were 
unintelligent  [as  the  Naiy&yikas  hold  it  to  be,  in  8ub- 
9tance ;  knowledge  being,  by  them,  regarded  not  as  its 
essence  or  substratum,  but  as  one  of  its  qualities],  then 
there  would  need  to  be  another  light  for  it;  and,  as 
the  simple  theory,  let  Soul  itself  consist,  essentially,  of 
light.* 

b.  And  there  is  Scripture  [in  support  of  this  view ;  for 
example,  the  two  following  texts  from  the  Brihaddrmyaka 
VpanisAad*]:  'Wherewith  shall  one  distinguish  that 
wherewith  one  distinguishes  all  this  [world]  ?'*  Where- 
with shall  one  take  cognizance  of  the  cognizer  P ' ' 

c.  [But  the  Naiy4yika  may  urge,]  let  Soul  be  unintelli- 
gent  [in  its  substance],    but  have  Intelligence  as   its 

515:  ^iTiwi'ii'^H  H*fclv!i  J^f^RT^  w^nr- 

^1^4  M^ftlVI^MTS^  II 

3  II.,  4, 14;  or  iSatapatha-hrdhmana,  zit.,  5,  4, 16.     The  two 
■enteDces  quoted  are  continaous.    £d. 
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attribute.  Thereby  it  manifests  all  things ;  but  it  is  not, 
essentially,.  Intelligence.     To  this  he  replies :  ^ 

fq^l^riR  f^TOT  II  <\}i%  II 

JpA.  146.  It  [Soul,]  has  not  Intel- 
Soit/  Aof  no  quality,       ligence  as  its  attribute ;  because  it  is 
without  quality. 

a.  If  soul  were  associated  with  attributes^  it  would  be 
[as  we  hold  everything  to  be,  that  is  associated  with 
attributes,] liable  to  alteration;  and,  therefore,  there  would 
be  no  Liberation ; '  [its  attributes,  or  susceptibilities, 
always  keeping  it  liable  to  be  affected  by  something  or 
other;  or,  the  absolutely  simple  being  the  only  un- 
alterable]. 

6.  He  declares  that  there  is  a  contradiction  to  Scripture 
in  this,*  [i.  e.,  in  the  view  which  he  is  contending  against] : 

"^  ftra^  HIM<rtm<rirHi<|<4i<IHnct^  It  S8SII 

^  ScriDiu  '  kifh^  ^^^'  ^^'^'  There  is  no  denial  [to  be 
etmieHM  ikau  smppo$ed  allowed]  of  what  is  established  by 
****'^***  Scripture ;     because     the    [supposed] 

evidence  of  intuition  for  this  [i.  e.,  for  the  existence  of 
qualities  in  the  Soul,]  is  confuted  [by  the  Scriptural  de- 
claration of  the  contrary]. 

'w  f^^M  ^f'ltT  wr?  II 

WcTOtI^^^II 
'  ^^  Hj^rdP^^IM*!!^  II 
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a.  The  text,  'For  this  Soul  is  uncompanioned/*  Ac., 
would  be  confuted,  if  there  were  any  annexation  of 
qualities*  [to  Soul:  and  the  notion  of  confuting  Scripture 
is  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment]. 

i.  But  the  literal  meaning  [of  the  aphorism]  is  this, 
that  the  fact,  established  by  Scripture,  of  its  [i.  e.,  soul's,] 
being  devoid  of  qualities^  &c.^  cannot  be  denied  ;  because 
the  Scripture  itself  confutes  the  [supposed]  intuitiTO 
perception  thereof,  i.  e.,  the  [supposed]  intuitive  perception 
of  qualities^  &c.,'  [in  the  soul]. 

Jpi.  148.    [If  soul  were  unintelli- 

W'T^'^Sak?     8«^^J  i*  ^^^1^  ^o*  ^  ^^i^^ss  [of  its 
9^*^  own  comfort  J  in  profound  [and  dream- 

less] sleep,  &c. 

a.  If  soul  were  unintelligent,  then^  in  deep  sleep,  &c., 
it  would  not  be  a  witness^  a  knower.     But  that  this  is  not 


1  Bfihctddranyaha  UpanUhad,  iv.,  3,  16 ;  or  Satapatha-hrdh- 
mana,  xiv.,  7,  1,  17.    £d. 

^  ^snvT?^  II 
*  ^ij>Ni«y^^win5!i4«  I  N4g««  ^>wr- 
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the  case  [may  be  inferred]  from  the  phenomenon,  that '  I 
Aeptpleasantlj/.'  By  the  expression '  &c.'  [in  the  aphorism  J 
dreaming  is  included.^ 

d.  The  Yediintis  say  that  ^  soul  is  one  only';  and  so, 
again, '  For  Soul  is  eternal,  omnipresent,  changeless,  Toid 
of  blemish:'  'Being  one  [only],  it  is  divided  [into  a 
seeming  multitude]  by  Nature  {iakit),  i.e..  Illusion  (mdyd), 
but  not  through  its  own  essence,  [to  which  there  does  not 
belong  multiplicity]/  In  regard  to  this,  he  says  [as 
follows]  :* 

JpA.  149.   From  the  several  allot- 

^Th^uamdHpUati,      ^^^^   ^^  ^:^^^   ^^    ^   multipUcity  of 

souls  [is  to  be  inferred]. 

a.  '  Birth,  &c.'  By  the  'Ac.,'  growth,  death,  &c.,  are 
included.  '  From  the  several  allotment '  of  these,  i.  e., 
from  their  being  appointed;  [birth  to  one,  death  to  another, 
and  so  on].    'A  multiplicity  of  souls ;'  that  is  to  say,  souls 


Hh\^\  «l^r  ^f?^  ^T^^f^:  I    VW"  ^ 
^i{Wi  ^fJ^HT  HPRT  'T  ^HT^RT:  I  IWTf  II 

S  Vedinti  Mahidev*  has,  agTMabljr  to  some  oopiea  of  his  work. 
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are  many.    If  soul  were  one  only,  then,  when  one  is  bom, 
all  must  be  bom,  &c.^ 

b.  He  ponders,  as  a  doubt,  the  opinion  of  the  others,' 
[viz.,  of  the  Veddntis] : 

Aph.  150.  [The  Vedintis  say,  that,J 
^^tmSkwM,  ^^  there  being  a  difference  in  its  invest- 
ments, moreover,  multiplicity  attaches 
[seemingly,]  to  the  one  [Soul]  ;  as  is  the  case  with  Space, 
by  reason  of  jars,  ^.,  [which  mark  out  the  spaces  that  they 
occupy]. 

a.  As  Space  is  one, — [and  yet],  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  of  adjuncts,  [as]  jars,  &c.,  when  a  jar  is  destroyed, 
it  is  [familiarly]  said,  '  the  jar's  space  is  destroyed '  [for 
then  there  no  longer  exists  a  9paee  marked  out  by  the  jar]  f 
-*so,  also,  on  the  hypothesis  of  there  being  but  one  Soul, 
since  there  is  a  difference  of  corporeal  limitation,  on  the 
destruction  thereof,  [i  a,  of  the  limitation  occasioned  by 
any  particular  human  body],  it  is  merely  a  way  of  talking 
[to  say],  'The  soul  has  perished.^  [This,  indeed,  is  so 
far  true,  that  there  is  really  no  perishing  of  Soul ;  but 

8  Vide  supra,  p.  53,  Apb.  51,  &o.    Ed. 
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then  it  is  truej  also  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  many 
souls.  [And  it  must  be  true :]  otherwise,  since  Soul  is 
eternal,  [without  beginning  or  end,  as  both  parties  agree], 
how  could  there  be  the  appointment  of  birth  and  death  P  ^ 

b.  He  states  [what  may  serve  for]  the  removal  of  doubt* 
[as  to  the  point  in  question] : 

^5Tnfvf5feR  ^  ?T^  II  <)M<»  li 

Aph.  151.  .The  investment  is  differ- 
Jf^t'^'^.  '"•     e°t.  [according  to  the  VedantH  but 
not  that  to  which  this  belongs;  [and 
the  absurd  consequences  of  such  an  opinion  will  be  seen]. 

a. '  The  investment  is  different/  [there  are  diverse  bodies 
of  John,  Thomas,  &c.] ;  '  that  to  which  this  belongs,'  i.  e. 
that  [Soul]  to  which  this  investment  [of  body,  in  all  its 
multiplicity^  belongs,  is  not  different,  [but  is  one  only] : 
such  is  the  meaning.  And,  [now  consider],  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  one  thing,  we  are  not  to  speak  as  if 
there  were  the  destruction  of  something  else ;  because  this 
.  [if  it  were  evidence  of  a  thing's  being  destroyed,]  would 
present  itself  where  it  ought  not ; '  [the  destruction  of  De- 

^^N-A<H<i^^i>!  ^sfmj  '^  ^  «n»^- 
wirm  m^Hm^^mrd  ii 

'  ^*4iyM*4l^  II 

*  VitU  tupra,  p.  16,  note  3.    JSd. 
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yadatta^  e.  g.^  presentiiig  itself^  as  a  fact,  when  we  are  con- 
sidering the  case  of  Tajnadatta^  who  is  not^  for  that  rea- 
son, to  be  assumed  to  be  dead] :  and,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  Soul  is  one,  the  [fact  that  the  Yedanta  makes  an]  im- 
putation of  inconsistent  conditions  is  quite  evident ;  since 
Bondage  and  Liberation  do  not  [and  cannot,]  belong 
[simultaneously]  to  one.  But  the  conjunction  and  [simul- 
taneous] non-conjunction  of  the  sky  [or  space]  with  smoke, 
&c.,  [of  which  the  Yed&ntf  may  seek  to  avail  himself,  as  an 
illustration,]  are  not  contradictory ;  for  Conjunction  is  not 
pervasion  ;^  [whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  non- 
sense to  speak  of  Bondage  as  affecting  one  portion  of  a 
monad,  and  Liberation  as  affecting  another  portion;  as  a 
monkey  may  be  in  conjimction  with  a  branch  of  a  tree, 
without  being  in  conjunction  with  the  stem] . 

6.  What  may    be    [proved]    by    thisP    To    this   he 
replies  :* 

ru  SdMyaU/rm  ^M-  162.  Thus,  [i.e.,  by  taking  the 
fromikB  ^^Wf^r"  Sfinkhya  view,]  there  is  no  imputation 
2iato  i»  open.         ^     of  Contradictory  conditions  to  [a  Soul 
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supposed  to  be]   eyerjrwhere  present  as  one  [infinitely 
extended  monad]. 

a.  '  Thus/  i.  e.,  [if  you  regard  the  matter  rightly,]  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  here  set  forth,  there  is  no  ^  imputa- 
tion/ or  attribution, '  of  incompatible  conditions/  Bondage, 
Liberation,  &c.,  to  a  soul  '  existing  everywhere,'  through- 
out all,  as  one,^  [i.  e.,  as  a  monad]. 

b.  [But^  the  Yedanti  may  contend,]  we  see  the  condition 
of  another  attributed  even  to  one  quite  different ;  as,  e.g.. 
Nature's  character  as  an  agent  [is  attributed]  to  Soul, 
which  is  another  [than  Nature].    To  this  he  replies :  * 

Aph.  153.  Even  though  there  be 
pri^r*'^  «  not  [imputed  to  Soul]  the  possession  of  the 
condition  of  another,  this  [Le.,  that  it 
really  possesses  such,]  is  not  established  by  the  imputa- 
tion ;  because  it  [Soul,]  is  one  [absolutely  simple,  unquali- 
fied entity]. 

a.  [The  notion]  that  Soul  is  an  agent  is  a  mistake ;  be- 
cause, that  Soul  is  twt  an  agent  is  true,  and  the  imputa- 
tion [of  agency  to  Soul]  is  not  true,  and  the  combination  of 
the  true  and  the  untrue  is  not  real.     Neither  birth  nor 
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death  or  the  like  is  compatible  with  Soul ;  because  it  is 
uncompanioned/  [i.  e.^  unattended  either  by  qualities  or  by 
actions]. 

b.  [But  the  Yed&nti  may  say :]  and  thus  there  will  be 
an  opposition  to  the  Scripture.  For,  according  to  that, 
'  Brahma  is  one  without  a  second  :'*  '  There  is  nothing  here 
diverse ;  death  after  death  does  he  [deluded  man,]  obtain, 
who  here  sees^  as  it  were,  a  multiplicity.' '  To  this  he 
replies :  * 

Aph.  154.  There  is  no  opposition  to 

Seripimre^ipeakinao/    the   Scripturcs   fdeclaratoryl   of    the 

o^Usfenericatip.  nou-duality   [oi   Soul J ;    because    the 

reference    [in  such  texts,]   is  to  the 

genvSf  [or  to  Soul  in  general]. 

a.  But  there  is  no  opposition  [in  our  S&nkhya  view  of 
the  matter,]  to  the  Scriptures  [which  speak]  of  the  oneness 
of  Soul ;  because  those  [Scriptural  texts]  refer  to  the  genua. 


Mi^WKWN  ^  fif*iwci|i|i:  M^«^(!c^l^^^l 
#^^ll 

3  Chkd/ndogya  Upanuhad,  yi.,  1.   Bat  the  word  ISp^  does  not 
ooour  there.    £d. 

3  Zafka  Upanishad,  iy.,  1 1.    Instead  of  ^IVUIcl  *  howerer, 

the  correct  reading  is  '|tQ|^|f|'.    -Ed. 
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By  gentM  we  mean  sameness,  the  fact  of  being  of  the  same 
nature :  and  it  is  to  this  alone  that  the  texts  about  the 
non-duality  [of  Soul]  have  reference.  It  is  not  the  indi- 
yisiblen^ss  [of  Soul^ — ^meaning,  by  its  indivisibleness,  the 
impossibility  that  there  should  be  more  souls  than  one^ — 
that  is  meant  in  such  texts] ;  because  there  is  no  motive 
[for  viewing  Soul  as  this  indivisible] :  such  is  the  mean- 
ing.i 

(.  But  then,  [the  Yed4nti  may  rejoin,]  Bondage  and 
Liberation  are  just  as  incompatible  in  any  single  soul,  on 
the  theory  of  him  who  asserts  tbat  souls  are  many,  [and 
that  each  is  at  once  bound  and  free].    To  this  he  replies  :* 

'  All  the  oommentaton  bat  Anirnddha  read  Cl!l|lf|^MH  \ 

and  thej  differ  widely  from  him,  as  they  often  do,  in  their  elncidauona 
of  the  Aphorism.    Nigesa's  explanation  of  it  is  as  follows :   I^K^H 
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Aph.  165.  Of  him  [i.  e.,of  tliat  soul,] 
sJ^J^t^'SdiS^Siom  ^y  whom  the  cause  of  Bondage  is 
known,  there  is  that  condition  [of  iso- 
lation^  or  entire  liberation],  by  the  perception  [of  the  fact, 
that  Nature  and  soul  are  distinct,  and  that  he^  really,  was 
not  bound,  even  when  he  seemed  to  be  so]. 

a.  By  whom  is  known  '  the  cause  of  bondage/  viz.,  the 
non-perception  that  Nature  and  soul  are  distinct^  of  him, 
'  by  the  perception '  [of  it],  i.  e.,  by  cognizing  the  distinc- 
tion, there  is  '  that  condition,'  Tiz.,  the  condition  of  isola- 
tion, [the  condition  (see  §  144)  after  which  the  soul  aspires. 
The  soul  in  Bondage  which  is  no  real  bondage  may  be 
typified  by  Don  Quixote,  hangings  in  the  dark^  from  the 
ledge  of  a  supposed  enormous  precipice^  and  holding  on 
for  life,  as  he  thought,  from  not  knowing  that  his  toes 
were  within  six  inches  of  the  ground].^ 


^IjTT  ¥f7^*   I     ^®  Bttbstance  of  this  is,  that,  onlj  in  the  eje« 

of  the  mistaken  man  who  is  influenced  by  the  notorious  cause  of 
bondage,  or  in  other  words,  who  is  unable  to  discriminate,  is  the 
easential  condition  of  souls  multeity,  a  condition  the  revene  of  the 
one  before  referred  to,  unity ;  and  that  is  inconclusiTC.  The  Aphorism, 
thus  understood,  must  be  assumed  to  proceed  from  a  Yed&ntio  disputant 
against  the  S&nkhja.  Whether  as  read  by  Aniruddha,  or  as  read  b  j 
others,  it  is  susceptible,  with  reference  to  the  previous  context,  of  a 
yarietj  of  rendering^.    Ed, 

*fM^  ^n^^BR^  «<t^<1^<s^n!iii4l<i5H 

Tm  <!^  ^pssn  ft^w^  r(^  ^'i^- 
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b.  [Well,  rejoins  the  VedantiJ  Bondage  [as  you  justly 
observe,]  is  dependent  on  non-perception  [of  die  truth], 
and  is  not  real  It  is  a  maxim,  that  non-perception  is 
removed  by  perception ;  and,  on  this  showing,  we  recog- 
nize as  correct  the  theory  that  Soul  is  one,  bat  not  that 
of  Soul's  being  multitudinous.    To  this  he  replies :  ^ 

Api.  156.  No :  because  the  blind  do 
Hejmn  the  Ved^nH.     not  SCO,  Can  thosc  who  havc  their  eye- 
sight not  perceive  ? 

a.  What !  because  a  blind  man  does  not  see,  does  also 
one  who  has  his  eyesight  not  perceive  P    There  are  many  ' 
arguments  [in  support  of  the  view]  of  those  who  assert 
that  souls  are  many,  [though  you  do  not  see  them]:  such 
is  the  meaning.* 

b.  He  declares,  for  the  following  reason,  also,  that  Souls 
are  many  :• 
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Aph.  157.   V4madeva,    as    well    as 

S^^ZJ^^  *^     others,  has  been  liberated,  [if  we  are 

to  believe  the  Scriptures;   therefore] 

non-duality  is  not  [asserted,  in  the  same  Scriptures,  in  the 

Yedantic  sense]. 

a.  In  the  Puranas,  &c.,  we  hear,  *  Ydmadeva  has  been 
liberated,'  '  §uka  has  been  liberated,'  and  so  on.  If  Soul 
were  ane^  since  the  liberation  of  all  would  take  place,  on 
the  liberation  of  one,  the  Scriptural  mention  of  a  diversity 
[of  separate  and  successive  liberations]  would  be  self- 
contradictory.* 

4.  [But  the  Vedinti  may  rejoin :]  on  the  theory  that 
Souls  are  many,  since  the  world  has  been  from  eternity, 
and  from  time  to  time  some  one  or  other  is  liberated,  so, 
by  degrees,  all  having  been  liberated,  there  would  be  a 
universal  void.  But,  on  the  theory  that  Soul  is  oney 
Liberation  is  merely  the  departure  of  an  adjunct,  [which, 
the  Yeddnti  flatters  himself,  does  not  involve  the  incon- 
sistency  which  he  objects  to  the  Sankhya].  To  this  he 
replies :  • 

1  Anirnddha  perhaps  has    ^1 

'  Miimi^l  ^  A\H^\  ^:  ^  ^li 

'  5TTriiwM^S5ff|T   ^Wl^   ^R^f^  %SfcT 
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ApA.  158.  Though  it    [the  world,] 
^A9U.ka$btem,9owai     j^^  y^^^  ^^^^  eternity,  since,  up  to 

this  day,  there  has  not  been  [an  entire 
emptying  of  the  world],  the  future,  also,  [may  be  infe- 
rentially  expected  to  be]  thus  [as  it  has  been  heretofore] . 

a.  Though  the  world  Aas  been  from  eternity^  since,  up 
to  this  day,  we  have  not  seen  it  become  a  void,  there  is  no 
proof  [in  support]  of  the  view  that  there  will  be  Libera- 
tion ^  [of  all  Souls,  so  as  to  leave  a  void]. 

6.  He  states  another  solution  [of  the  difficulty] : ' 

i<Mlfa^  ^^^  HIKI'^I^^:  II  ^Ad  II 

TU  dream  of  m^-  ^^'  ^^^'  ^  °^^  C*^8®  "'®'  »^]' 

d<metkkig9  torn  flow  <m     everywhere  [will  they  continue  to  go 
f^'^'  on:  hence  there  will  be]  no  absolute 

cutting  short  [of  the  course  of  mundane  things]. 

a.  Since  souls  are  [in  number,]  without  end,  though 
Liberation  successively  take  place,  there  will  not  be  [as  a 
necessary  consequence,]  a  cutting  short  of  the  world.  As 
now,  so  everywhere, — ^i.e.,  in  time  to  come,  also, — there 
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will  be  Libel>ation,  but  not,  therefore,  an  absolute  cutting 
short  [of  the  world];  since  of  this  the  on-flowing  is 
eternal.  * 

b.  On  the  theory,  also,  that  Liberation  is  the  departure 
of  an  adjunct  [§  157.  i.],  we  should  find  a  universal  void ; 
80  that  the  doubt ^  isalike,  [in  its  application  to  either 
view].  Just  as  there  might  be  an  end  of  all  things,  on 
the  successive  liberation  of  many  souls,  so^  since  all  ad- 
juncts would  cease,  when  [the  fruit  of]  works  [this  fruit 
being  in  the  shape  of  Soul's  association  with  body,  as  its 
adjunct,]  came  to  an  end,  the  world  would  become  void,' 
[on  the  Vedanta  theory,  as  well  as  on  the  Sdnkhya]. 

c.  Now,  [if  the  Veddnti  says,]  there  will  not  be  a  void, 
because  adjuncts  are  [in  number,]  endless^  then  it  is  the 
same^  on  the  theory  that  Souls  are  many.  And  thus  [it 
has  been  declared]  :*  '  For  this  very  reason,  indeed,  though 
those  who  are  knowing  [in  regard  to  the  fact  that  Nature 

Jif^^icqrMsft  wfa^piimcnrd  ^T^jptrit^ 

3  Anuyoga,  here    rendered  '  doubt,'  rather  signifies  '  diffieultj 
raised/  *  question.'    Ed, 

^OTlSr  H^  ^^l^«!d«H  ^*fl^<  ^^iqifa- 

*  The  source  of  the  stanza  here  translated  I  have  not  ascer- 
tained.    Ed. 
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and  Soul  are  different],  are  continually  being  liberated, 
there  will  not  be  a  void,  inasmucb  as  there  is  no  end  of 
multitudes  of  souls  in  the  universe/^ 

rf.  Pray,  [some  one  may  ask,]  is  Soul  [easentiallf/]  bound  ? 
Or  free  P  If  [essentially]  bound,  then,  since  its  essence 
cannot  depart,  there  ia  no  Liberation ;  for,  if  it  [the  es- 
sence,] departed,  then  it  [Soul,]  would  [cease,  with  the 
cessation  of  its  essence,  and]  not  be  eternal.  If  [on  the 
other  hand,  you  reply  that  it  is  essentially]  free,  then 
meditation  and  the  like  [which  you  prescribe  for  the  attain- 
ment of  liberation,]  are  unmeaning.     To  this  he  replies : ' 

"  r<»*4i^i  w^T^i^re^^i^MfJii- 
^PTTf^ftfh  I  ^RT  ^ITf  II 

'  This  reading  I  find  nowhere,  hat,  instead  of  it,  «q|^^-i 
^4|^TT!)  'Clear  of  hoth  conditions  [t.e.,  that  of  heing  hound  and 
that  of  heing  freed,  is  Soul,  which  is  etemallj  free].' 

Messrs.  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  call  Dr.  Ballantjne's  M4|^X|t 
*  Fehlerhaft  far  i^i^l^l^! »*  Their  suhstitute  is,  so  far  as  1  know, 
conjectural. 

According  to  most  interpreters,  however,  the  preceding  Aphorism 
has  reference    to   the   question  whether  it  he  only  after    Soul  is  ' 
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Soul  it  ever  free,  4?^'  160.  It  [SoulJ  is  altogether 
S«f«/r^ro>  *^^>  [but  seemingly]  multiform,  [or 
ttwy*.  different,  in  appearance,  from   a  free 

thing,  through  a  delusive  semblance  of  being  bound]. 

a.  It  is  not  bound ;  nor  is  it  liberated ;  but  it  is  ever 
free^  [see  ^  19].  But  the  destruction  of  ignorance  [as  to 
its  actual  freedom,]  is  effected  by  meditation,  &c.,^  [which 
are,  therefore,  not  unmeaning,  as  alleged  in  §  159.  t/.]. 

b.  It  has  been  declared  that  Soul  is  a  witness.^  Since  it 
is  a  witness  [some  one  may  object],  even  when  it  has  at- 
tained to  discriminating  [between  Nature  and  Soul],  there 


liberated,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  at  all  timee,  that  simplicity,  or  nn- 
changing  fixedness,  of  essential  condition  {eharuj>atwa)   is  predi- 
cable  of  it. 
Introductions  to  the  Aphorism,  with  expositions  of  it,  here  follow. 

7|'^m^J(V^CPq  J   I       Also  see  the  commentaries  on  the  Sdnkhi/a^ 
kdrikd,  st.  19 ;  and  §  144.  a.,  at  p*  162,  suj^a.    Ed. 

2  Vide  iupra,  p.  56,  §  54.  a.,  and  p.  165,  §  148.    Ed. 
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is  no  Liberation ;  [Soul,  on  this  showing,  being  not  an 
absolutely  simple  entity,  but  something  combined  with  the 
character  of  a  spectator  or  witness]*    To  this  he  replies :  * 

*^IS!^^4«Mlt^lRS|r4*^  II  «l^<^  II 

Aph.  161,  It  [Soul J   is  a   witness^ 
jfftm  Soul  k  a  tpee-     through    its    connexion    with    sense- 
organs,  [which  quit  it,  on  liberation]. 

a.  A  sense-organ  is  an  organ  of  sense.  Through  its 
connexion  therewith,  it  [Soul,]  is  a  witness.  And  where 
is  [its]  connexion  with  sense-organs,  [these  products  of 
Nature  (see  §  61)],  when  discrimination  [between  Nature 
and  Soul]  has  taken  place  ? ' 

b.  [Well,  some  one  may  ask],  at  all  times  of  what  nature 
is  Soul  P    To  this  he  replies  :* 


O'lHTigpn^'  I1 1%^  11 


^irg|«^{>rH44iHii  ^  I  ^RTf  II 

8  Only  Aniraddha  recognizes  this  reading.     'Vgnina,  N^tge^ 
and  Ved&ntiMah&deYa  have  ^(n^pf^.    ^d. 

*  ^^^  f^^  ^n^f?T  I  ^HcT  ^TTf  II 

^   Y^n&na  says  that  this  Aphorism  and  that  next  following  specify 
notes  of  Soul  which  estahlish  that  its  essential  condition  is  neither 
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TkBrtaiamdiu<mof        ^P^'  162.  [The  nature  of  Soul  is] 
^«*^  constant  freedom. 

a.  '  Constant  freedom : '  that  is  to  say ;  Soul  is,  positively, 
always  devoid  of  the  Bondage  called  Pain  [see  §§  1  and  19]; 
because  Pain  and  the  rest  are  modifications  of  Under- 
standing/ [which  (see  §  61)  is  a  modification  of  Nature, 
from  which  Soul  is  really  distinct]. 

©T^RfH  ^  II  ^%?  II 

Aph.  163.  And,  finally,  [the  nature 
Soutt  indijh-ene$.        of  Soul  is]  indifference  [to  Pain  and 
Pleasure,  alike]. 

a.  By '  indifference '  is  meant  non-agency.  The  word  ili 
[rendered  ^finally,']  implies  that  the  exposition  of  the 
Nature  of  Soul  is  completed.* 

b.  [Some  one  may  say,  the  fact  of]  Soul's  being  an 
agent  is  declared  in 'Scripture.  How  is  this,  [if,  as  you 
say,  it  be  no^  an  agent]  P    To  this  he  replies :' 


of  those  alluded  to  in  Aph.  160 :    >iH^^Mr|IHI^m^«i 

M<t*<^IMO  f^^MHI^  <J5l»<ll*t^  I    ^d. 

rdm<^^*4mi  II 
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//o»  Soul,  „*.cJ  i.  ^ph.}ei.[Sou[yancyo^  being  an 
not  an  agent,  it  yet  agent  IS,  through  the  influence  [of 
,poken  0/as  such.  Nature]  ,*  from  the  proximity  of  Intel- 

lect,  from  the  proximity  of  Intellect. 

(u  [Its]  '  being  an  agent/  i.  e.,  Soul's  /aficy  of  being  an 
agent,  is  *from  the  proximity  of  Intellect/  'through  the 
influence'  of  Nature,*  [(see  §  19,)  of  which  Intellect 
(see  §  61)  is  a  modification]. 

b.  The  repetition  of  the  expression  *  from  the  proximity 
of  Intellect '  is  meant  to  show  that  we  have  reached  the 
conclusion :  for  thus  do  we  see  [practised]  in  the  Scrip* 
tures/  [e.  g.,  where  it  is  said,  in  the  Veda :  *  Soul  is  to  be 
known ;  it  is  to  be  discriminated  from  Nature :  thus,  it  does 
not  come  again,  it  does  not  come  again  '^] . 


1  The  translator  inadvertentlj  omitted  the  words  '  through/  &c 
Ed. 

^  These  words  are  taken  from  Colebrooke :  see  his  AfUcellaneous 
Easays  (Prof.  Cowell's  edition),  vol.  i.,  p.  249.  The  original  is  found, 
as  a  qaotation,  &c.,  in  Yachaspati  Misra's  Tattw(i-kaumud{f  near 
the  beginning  of  the  comment  on  st.  2  of  the  Sdnkhya-kdrikd  : 
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c.  So  much,  in  this  Commentary*  on  the  illustrious 
Kapila's  Aphorisms  declaratory  of  the  Sankhya,  for  the 
First  Book,  that  on  the  [topics  or]  subject-matter  *  [of  the 
Sankhya  system]. 


there  is  a  vamnt,  ri v^J^  in  one  of  my  MSS.  The  words 
X|0    i^O    are  obrionslj  a  gloss ;    and  1  have    punctnated  ac- 

oordmglj.  They  are  preceded,  1  take  it,  by  one  text,  and  are  followed 
by  another.  The  source  of  the  first  has  not  been  discovered.  For 
what  is  very  similar  to  the  second,  see  the  conclosion  of  the  Chhdn' 
doyya  Upanishad.  Colebrooke's  'thus'  is  anrepresented  in  the 
Sanskrit  as  I  find  it.    Ed* 

1  Aniruddha's  is  intended,  though  many  passages  in  the  preceding 
pages  are  from  other  commentaries.     Ed, 

4|iuiiii:  vmm  II 


EMD  OP   BOOK  I. 
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BOOK  II. 


a.  The  subject-matter  [of  tlie  Institute]  has  been  set  forth, 
[in  Book  I.].  Now,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  is  not  the  Sovd 
that  undergoes  the  alterations  [observable  in  the  oourse  of 
things],  he  will  tell,  very  diffusely,  in  the  Second  Book,  how 
the  creation  is  formed  out  of  the  Primal  Principle.  There, 
too,  the  nature  of  the  products  of  Nature  is  to  be  declared 
fully,  with  a  view  to  the  very  clear  discrimination  of  Soul 
from  these.    Therefore,  according  to  [the  verjses],^ 

h.  ^  Whoso  rightly  knows  its  changes,  and  the  Primal 
Agent  [Nature],  and  Soul,  the  eternal,  he,  thirsting  no 
more,  is  emancipated,' 

c.  we  remark,  that,  with  reference  to  the  character,  &c., 
of  Emancipation,  all  the  three  [things  mentioned  in 
these  verses]  require  to  be  known.  And  here,  in  the  first 
place,  with  advertence  to  the  consideration,  that,  if  Nature, 
which  is  imintelligent,  were  to  create  without  a  motive,  we 
should  find  even  the  emancipated  one  bound,  he  states  the 
motive  for  the  creation  of  the  world  :* 


>  Here  add,  'in  the  Ifoksha»dharma,  &c.';  and  read,  instead 
of '  we  remark  ....  Emanoipation,' '  there  is  the  declaration  that.' 

The  verses  quoted  are  from  the  Mdhdbhdrata,  zii.,  7879,  and  ooenr 
in  Chap,  oczvi.,  in  the  Section  entitled  Jifoksko'dharma.    JSd. 
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^       .    ^  Aph.  1.  Of  Nature  fthe  agency,  or 

the  being  a  maker,  i8j  for  the 
emancipation  of  what  is  [really,  though  not  apparently,] 
emancipated,  or  else  for  [the  removal  of]  itself. 

a.  The  expression  Hhe  being  a  maker'  is  borrowed 
from  the  last  aphorism  of  the  preceding  Book.  Nature 
makes  the  world  for  the  sake  of  removing  the  pain,  which 
is  [really]  a  shadow  [Book  I.,  §  58],  belonging  to  the  Soul, 
which  is,  in  its  very  nature,  free  from  the  bonds  of  pain ;  or 
[to  explain  it  otherwise,]  for  the  sake  of  removing  pain 
[connected]  by  means  of  but  a  shadowy  link ;  o^  [on  the 
other  hand,]  it  is  *  for  the  sake  of  itself, '  that  is  to  say,  for 
the  sake  of  removing  the  actually  real  pain  [which  consists] 
of  itself.^ 

l^ihWlfM  ^WWHU  iy*II^H<H  ^MrH^^  IRT- 
'  <*(|Hfi4rd  ^jimii|^M^il<HM<i<<^l  15T- 
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b.  Although  experience  [of  good  and  ill],  also,  as  well  as 
Emancipation,  is  a  motive  for  creation,  yet  Emancipation 
alone  is  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  principal  one.^ 

c.  But  then,  if  creation  were  for  the  sake  of  Emancipa- 
tion, then,  since  Emancipation  might  take  place  through 
creation  once  for  all,  there  would  not  be  creation  again 
and  again ;  to  which  he  replies :  * ' 

r^KMA  fffiei:  II  ^  II 

Aph.  2.  Because  this  [Emancipationl 
IS  L^nlyJ  of  him  that  is  void  of  passion. 

a.  Emancipation  does  not  take  place  through  creation 
once  for  all ;  but  it  is  [the  lot  only]  of  him  that  has  been 
extremely  tormented  many  times  by  the  various  pain  of 
birth,  death,  sickness,  &c. ;  and,  therefore,  [successive 
creation  goes  on]  because  Emancipation  actually  occurs  in 
the  case  only  of  him  in  whom  complete  dispassion  has 


T1TTf^Ni^:^^T^PWT^:  II 
^q  Mj^Hl^l^i  ^%»:  II 

^  For  another  reDderiDg  of  the  original  of  a.,  h,,  and  c,  tee  my 
translation  of  the  Bational  Befutaiion,  &c,,  p.  62.    Ed, 
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arisen  through  the  knowledge  of  the  distinctness  of  Nature 
and  Soul :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  He  tells  the  reason  why  dispassion  does  not  take  place 
through  creation  once  for  all  :* 

^^  n  ?  II 

Aph.  3.  It  is  not  eflTected  by  the 
^F^ o/ikeforeffamg     ^^^^  hearing ;  because  of  the  forcible- 

ness  of  the  impressions^  from  eternity. 

a.  Even  the  hearing  [of  Scripture,  in  which  the  distinct- 
ness of  Nature  from  Soul  is  enounced,]  comes  [not  to  all 
alike,  but  only]  through  the  merit  of  acts  done  in  many 
births,  [or  successive  lives].  Even  then  dispassion  is  not 
established  through  the  mere  hearing,  but  through  direct 
cognition ;  and  direct  cognition  does  not  take  place  sud- 
denly, because  of  the  forcibleness  of  false  impressions  that 

^imir<n<p4M^:^  Jjsij  rnm  r(W^  U^- 

'  ^^^Wl  ^iH^lRlSl  f^f  II 

'  This  reading  is  peculiar  to  Yijn&na,  bat  seems  to  have  some 
couDtenanoe  from  Nigesa.    Aniruddha  and  Yed&nti  Mahadeva  have 

*  Vd*and.     Fide  supra,  p.  29,  note  2.    Ed. 
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have  existed  from  eternity,  but  [the  required  direct  cogni- 
tion takes  place]  through  the  completion  of  Concentration ; 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  obstacles  to  Concentration 
[see  Yoga  Aphorisms,  Book  II]:  therefore,  only  after 
many  births  do  dispassion  and  Emancipation  take  place  at 
any  time  of  any  one  at  all :  such  is  the  meaning.  ^ 

b.  He  states  another  reason  for  the  continuous  flow  of 
creation:* 

^IHJSI^^  U^IPR  II  ^  II 

Another  reaton  for         Aph.  4.  Or  as  people  haYO,  Severally, 
eotthmtotu  cnatum,  many  dependants. 

a.  As  householders  have,  severally,  many  who  are  depen- 
dent upon  them,  according  to  the  distinctions  of  wife, 
children,  &c.,  so,  also,  the  Qualities,  viz.,  Goodness,  &c., 
[Book  I.,  §  61.  6.]  have  to  emancipate  innumerable  Souls, 
severally.  Therefore,  however  many  Souls  may  have  been 
emancipated,  the  onflow  of  creation  takes  place  for  the 
emancipation  of  other  Souls ;  for  Souls  are  [in  number,] 
without  end:  such  is  the  meaning.  And  so  the  Yoga 
aphorism  [Book  II.,  §  22]  says :   '  Though  it  have  ceased 
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to  be,  in  respect  of  him  that  has  done  the  work^  it  has  not 
[absolutely]  ceased  to  be ;  because  it  is  common  to  others 
besides  him.'* 

b.  But  then  why  is  it  asserted  that  Nature  alone  creates, 
when,  by  the  text,  *  From  that  or  this  Soul  proceeded  the 
Ether/^  &c.,  it  is  proved  that  Soul,  also,  creates  P  To  this 
he  replies  :* 

Aph.  5.  And,  since  it  [the  character 
Nature,  not  Soul,        of  creator,]  bclongs,  really,  to  Nature, 
it  follows  that  it  is  fictitiously  attributed 
to  Soul. 


^  'nn  ^i^wi^u^^  ^i^rr  ^^^tt  «Rrf% 

*  TaitUriya  Upanithad,  ii.,  1.    But  read :  '  From  this,  from 
this  same  self,'  &e.    Ed. 
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tt.  And,  since  Nature's  character  of  creator  is  decided 
to  be  real^  there  is^  really^  in  the  Scriptures^  only  a  fictitious 
[or  figurative]  attribution  of  creativeness  to  SouL^ 

b.  But  then,  if  it  be  thus^  how  is  it  laid  down  that  Nature's 
creativeness,  moreover,  is  real;  since  we  are  told  [in 
ScriptureJ  that  creation,  moreover,  is  on  a  level  with  a 
dream  P    To  this  he  replies :  * 


4|ild«ri««:'  II  %  II 


The  realiiy  of  No-         Aph.  6.  Since  it  is  proved  from  the 

ture^screaliveneu.  products. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  because  the  real  creative  character 
of  Nature  is  established  just  *  from  the  products, '  viz.,  by 
that  evidence  [see  Book  I.,  §  110,]  which  acquaints  us  witih 
the  subject  [in  which  the  creative  character  inheres]  ;  for 
products  are  real,  inasmuch  as  they  produce  impressions 
and  exhibit  acts.*  [The  reality  of  eternal  things  is 
established  here,  just  as  it  is  by  Locke,  who  says :  ^  I  think 


'  11^    H^rikM   ^^  ^   f^    U^m^ 

^ii^r4imw^^^gf?T^m«if?rii 
?Twrf  II 

>  Aniraddha  alone  bas    '^l^d^KMI^*,  ^^«lt  reading 
Dr.  Ballantyne  at  first  accepted.    Ed, 

*  «»i4num<iifa^i^ir<d^i  <iii(gmHH  ^- 
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God  has  giyen  me  assurance  enough  as  to  the  existence  of 
things  without  me ;  since^  by  their  different  application,  I 
can  produce,  in  myself,  both  pleasure  and  pain  (artha)j 
which  is  one  great  concernment  of  my  present  state.  ^ 
These  existing  products  being  admitted,  the  Sankhya 
argues  that  they  must  have  a  cause ;  and,  as  this  cause 
means  neither  more  nor  less  than  something  creative, 
whatever  proves  the  existence  of  the  cause  proves,  at  the 
same  time,  its  creative  character.] 

h.  But  then  [it  may  be  said],  on  the  alternative  [see  §  1] 
that  Nature  works  for  heraelfy  she  must  energize  with 
reference  to  the  emancipated  Soul,  also.  To  this  he  replies :  ^ 

Aph.  7.  The  nde  is  with  reference 
Who eioape naiwn,     to  One  knowing;  just  as  escape  from 
a  thorn. 

a.  The  word  ci^/(7na  here  means  'one  knowing;'  because 
the  derivation  is  from  chit,  'to  be  conscious'.  As  one  and 
the  same  thorn  is  not  a  cause  of  pain  to  him  who,  being 
'one  knowing,'  i.e.,  aware  of  it,  escapes  from  that  same,  but 
actually  is  so  in  respect  of  others ;  so  Nature,  also,  is  escaped 
by  '  one  knowing,'  one  aware,  one  who  has  accomplished 
the  matter:  to  him  it  does  not  consist  of  pain ;  but  to  others, 
who  are  not  knowing,  it  actually  is  a  cause  of  pain :  such  is 


ftwft!9rt:  II 
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the  '  rule/  meaning,  the  distribution.  Hence^  also,  of 
Nature,  which  is,  by  its  own  nature,  bound  [inasmuch  as  it 
consists  of  bonds],  the  self-emancipation  is  possible;  so 
that  it  does  not  energize  with  reference  to  the  emancipated 
Soul  ^[§6.  6.]. 

b.  But  then  [suggests  some  one],  what  was  said  [at  §  5], 
that,  in  respect  of  Soul,  the  creative  character  is  only 
fictitiously  attributed,  this  is  not  proper;  because  it  is 
fitting,  that,  by  the  conjunction  of  Nature,  Soul,  also,  should 
be  modified  into  Mind,  &c. ;  for  a  modification  of  wood, 
&c.,  resembling  earth,  &c.,  through  the  conjunction  of 
earth,  &c.,  is  seen  :  to  which  he  replies  :* 
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Aph,  8.  Even  though  there  be  con- 

a$IL^M!^wkatlM8o.     junction  [of  Soul]  with  the  other  [viz., 

Nature],  this  [power  of  giving  rise  to 

products]  does  not  exist  in  it  immediately  ;  just  like  the 

burning  action  of  iron. 

a.  Even  though  there  be  conjunction  with  Nature,  there 
belongs  to  Soul  no  oreativeness,  *  immediately/  i.  e.,  directly. 
An  illustration  of  this  is^ '  like  the  burning  action  of 
iron :'  as  iron  does  not  possess,  directly,  a  burning  power ; 
but  this  is  only  fictitiously  attributed  to  it,  being  through 
the  fire  conjoined  with  it :  such  is  the  meaning.  But,  in 
the  example  just  mentioned,  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  an 
alteration  of  both ;  for  this  is  proved  by  sense-evidence : 
but,  in  the  instance  under  doubt,  since  the  case  is  accounted 
for  by  the  modification  of  one  only,  there  is  cumbrousness 
in  postulating  the  modification  of  both ;  because,  otherwise, 
by  the  conjunction  of  the  China-rose,  it  might  be  held 
that  the  colour  of  the  crystal  was  changed.^ 
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b.  It  has  already  been  stated  [§  1]  that  the  fruit  of  crea- 
tion is  emancipation.  Now  he  states  the  principal  occasional 
cause  of  creation :  ^ 

ApA.  9.  When  there  is  passion^  or 
dispassion,  there  is  concentration,  [in 
the  latter  case,  and]  creation,  [in  the  former]. 

a.  When  there  is  passion,  there  is  creation  ;  and,  when 
there  is  dispassion,  there  is  *  concentration/  i  e.,  the 
abiding  [of  Soul]  in  its  own  nature  [see  Yoga  Aphorisms, 
Book  I.,  §  3^ ;  in  short,  emancipation,  or  the  hindering  of 
the  modifications  of  the  thinking  principle  [Toga  Apho- 
risms, Book  I.,  §  2*]  :  such  is  the  meaning.  And  so  the 
import  is»  that  Passion  is  the  cause  of  creation ;  because  of 
their  being'  simultaneously  present  or  absent.^ 

b.  After  this  he  begins  to  state  the  manner  of  creation :  * 


'  ^J  W  %^  ^  ''PJ'^  '    i<R7 

3  Tide  ipfra,^,  211,  BoU  6.    Ed. 

<  '  Simoltaneoosly/  Ac,  is  to  rendsr  amwagav^aiirekau,  on  wkioh 
vide  eupra,  p.  43,  note  2.    Ed, 

•  ^:  lit  qftnftnit  ^^♦iK*^ « 
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Jph.  10.  In  the  order  [see  §  12.  6.] 
Yereaium.        ^^  Mind,  &c.,  [is  the  Creation}  of  the 
five  elements,  [or  of  the  material  world]. 

a.  '  Creation'  is  supplied  from  the  preceding  aphorism,' 

b.  He  mentions  a  distinction'  [between  these  successively 
creative  energies  and  the  primal  one  } : 

Naimn^iproduefmoi         -^M-  H-  Sincc  Creation  is   for  the 
foriUmadvu,  Sake  of  Soul,  the  origination  of  these 

[products  of  Nature]  is  not  for  their  own  sake. 

a.  *  Of  these/  i.e.,  of  Mind,  &c.,  since  the  crestiveness  is 
'  for  the  sake  of  Soul,'  i.  &,  for  the  sake  of  the  emancipation 
of  Soul,  the  *  origination,'  i.  e.,  the  creativeness,  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  themselves;  since,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
perishable,  they  [unlike  Nature,  (see  §  1)}  are  not 
susceptible  of  emancipation :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  He  declares  the  creation  of  limited  space  and  time  i* 
1  N&gek  has,  mstead  ol  X(99»,    ^.    JSd. 

•ftnNmf  II 

*<I^I^HIir<t:M^:  H 

*  laii^r^aivi^iJ  ^Rf'HT^  II 
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(<f^MMl^l^Mlf^:  II  ^^  II 

Beiaiir>e  H,ne  and  ^P^'  ^^'  [Relative]  Spoco  and  Time 
apace  whence,  [arise]  f  rom  the  Ether,  &c. 

a.  The  Space  and  Time  which  are  eternal  [and  absolute], 
being  the  source  of  the  Ether,  are,  really,  sorts  of  qualities 
of  Nature :  therefore  it  is  consistent  that  Space  and  Time 
should  be  all-pervading.  But  the  Space  and  Time  which 
are  limited  arise  from  the  Ether,  through  the  conjunction 
of  this  or  that  limiting  object:  such  is  the  meaning. 
By  the  expression  *  &c./  [in  the  aphorism,]  is  meant  *  from 
the  apprehending  of  this  or  that  limiting  object'^ 

d.  Now  he  exhibits,  in  their  order,  through  their  nature 
and  their  habits,  the  things  mentioned  [in  §  10]  as  '  in  the 
order  of  Mind,  &c.'  :* 

^m^^il^i  ^:  II  <i?  II 

>© 

Aph.  13.  Intellect  is  judgment. 
^  MaW  or  Intellect  cfo-         ^    ,  JnteUect '  is  a  syuonym  of  <  the 
Great  Principle '  [or  Mind  (see  Book  I., 
§  71)] ;  and  'judgment,'  called  [also]  ascertainment,  is  its 

Tiirftr:  i  %  ^  ^^prf^^  ^  rnr^qr^i- 
"qrfimfisnf^  ii 

rT^  ^^  ^'rfh  II 
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peculiar  modification :  such  is  the  meaning.  But  they  are 
set  forth  as  identical,  because  a  property  and  that  of  which 
it  is  the  property  are  indivisible.^  And  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  this  Intellect  is  *  Great/  because  it  pervades  all 
effects  other  than  itself,  and  because  it  is  of  great  power,.' 

b.  He  mentions  other  properties,  also,  of  the  Great 
Principle:' 

of  it. 

a.  The  meaning  is^  that  Merit,  Knowledge,  Dispassion^ 
and  Supernatural  Power,  moreover,  are  formed  out  of 
intellect,  not  formed  of  self-eonseiousnesa  (ahankdra),  &c. ; 
because  intellect  alone  [and  not  self-consciousness,]  is  a 
product  of  superlative  Purity,*  [without  admixture  of 
Passion  and  Darkness]. 


^  See,  for  a  different  rendering,  the  Bational  Befktalum,  <S:o., 
p.  45.    Ed. 


^fsBfifdl 


rHHIHHfe!H<!Cli:J|WIMK<in  ^f^tfel^:  I    W^- 

?H^d<^^y<<ftl^^m<hr4M^H|i|lliPyrgT^H 
•  *4^fl^Mim<HrM  ^5TTf  II 

^  From  copying  a  typographical  error,  Dr.  Ballantjne  had,  in 
both  his  editions,  l|^||^.    JEd. 
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6.  But  then,  if  it  be  thus^  how  can  the  preTalence  of 
demerit,  in  the  portions  of  intellect  lodged  in  men,  cattle, 
&c.,  b^  accounted  for  P    To  this  he  replies :  ^ 

*<^^M<Hlin5M(ld*<^  II  ^^  II 

OmHmu  prod^.  of  ^P^'  15-  1^®  0^^*  o«®  [intellect,] 
mieiuct,  becomes  reversed  through  tincture.* 

a.  That  same  'Great  one,;^  i.e.,  the  Great  Principle  [or 
intellect],  through  being  tinged  with  Passion  and  Dark- 
ness, also  becomes  *  reyersed '  [see  §  14.  a.],  i.  e.,  yile,  with 
the  properties  of  Demerit,  Ignorance,  Non-dispassion,  and 
want  of  Supernatural  Power :  such  is  the  meaning.' 

b.  Having  characterized  the  Great  Principle,  he  defines 
its  product,  Self-consciousness :  ^ 

^i^xn^RjnrqxRTmH  i  ?rTTf  ii 

S  I.e., 'inflaenoe.'    £d. 

>T5r?ftwrt: « 

^f<TM 
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lif/niMinViwiiii.  ^P^'   ^^'    S^lf-consciousness    is    a 

conceit. 

a.  'Self-consciousness'  is  what  makes  the  Ego,  as  a 
potter  [makes  a  pot] ;  the  thing  [called]  the  internal 
instrument  (antahrkarana)  :  and  this,  inasmuch  as  a  pro- 
perty and  that  of  which  it  is  the  property  are  indivisible, 
is  spoken  of  as  '  a  conceit/^  [viz.,  of  personality],  in  order 
to  acquaint  us  that  this  is  its  peculiar  modification.  Only 
when  a  thing  has  been  determined  by  intellect  [i.e.,  by  an 
act  of  judgment  (see  §13.  a.)],  do  the  making  of  an  Ego 
and  the  making  of  a  Meum  take  place.* 

b.  He  mentions  the  product  of  Self -consciousness,  which 
has  arrived  in  order :' 

Aph.  17.  The  product  of  it  [viz.,  of 
wfomiSf  ^  ^-^^     Self-consciousness,]  is  the  eleven  [or- 
gans], and  the  five  Subtile  Elements. 

a.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  eleven  organs,  with  the 


^  For  another  version,  see  the  Baiional  B^fktatum,  &e.,  p.  45. 
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f 

five  Subtile  Elements^  viz.,  Sound,  &;c.^  are  the  product 
of  Self-consciousness.^ 

L  Among  these,  moreover,  he  mentions  a  distinction  :* 
^  _   .   ,  Aph.  18.  The  eleventh,  consisting  of 

7^  Mind  whence.  r^u  •      •   i         in     -n      -^  j 

[the    principle   of]    runty,   proceeds 
from  modified  Self-consciousness. 

a.  The  *  eleventh/  i.e.,  the  completer  of  the  eleven,  viz.. 
Mind,  [or  the  '  internal  organ,' — which  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  'the  Great  one,'  called  also  Intellect  and 
Mind, — alone,]  among  the  set  consisting  of  sixteen  [§  17], 
consists  of  Purity ;  therefore  it  is  produced  from  Self- 
consciousness  '  modified,'  i.e.,  pure :  such  is  the  meaning. 
And  hence,  too,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  that  the  ten  organs 
are  from  the  Passionate  Self-consciousness ;  and  the  Sub- 
tile Elements,  from  the  Dark  Self^consciousness.' 

b.  He  exhibits  the  eleven  organs  :^ 

'  iM'^iIm  ns|9|M*4l^  II 
'  li««l^^iMl   MjLM|H<l|<^iM<<>  »R:  TO^- 
^^IM|H«I    ^irVI<ftHd<rf1yi*^ini^<lil^<lil- 

*  ii«*i<v!nii|lfiu  ^lil'rfd  II 
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/>--«-.  '^-^**  ^^'  Along  with  the  organs  of 

^^»y«w-  action  and  the  organs  of  understanding 

another  is  the  eleyenth. 

a.  The  organs  of  action  are  five^  yiz.,  the  vocal  organ, 
the  hands,  the  feet,  the  anus,  and  the  generative*  organ ; 
and,  the  organs  of  understanding  are  five,  those  called  the 
organs  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste,  and  smeU.  Along 
with  these  ten,  *  another,*  viz..  Mind,  is  *  the  eleventh,*  i.e., 
is  the  eleventh  organ :  such  is  the  meaning.* 

b.  He  refutes  the  opinion  that  the  Organs  are  formed  of 
the  Elements  :* 

^l^ltlR^fcH^^ff  ^lOfillPH  II  ^0  II 

TT^ydyaviewrejeoted.  ^^^'  ^^'   ^^^  ^^^^  Organs,]  are  not 

formed  of  the  Elements ;  because  there 
is  Scripture  for  [their]  being  formed  of  Self-consciousness. 

a.  Supply  '  the  organs.'* 

(.  Pondering  a  doubt,  he  says :  ^ 

^l<Cif^^fH<!M^i:  II 

'  if<^IM!i^lfd*^*l<f  Piil^M^lf?!'  H 
'  ir^S^HmitfJl  ^*.  II 
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,  .   ,  ApA.  21.  The  Soriptore  reffardinff 

absorption  into  deities  is  not  [decla- 
ratory] of  an  originator. 

a.  That  Scripture  which  there  is  about  tibsorption  into 
deities  is  not '  of  an  originator/  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not 
refer  to  an  originator ;  because  [although  a  thing,  e.g.,  a 
jar,  when  it  ceases  to  be  a  jar,  is  usually  spoken  of  as  being 
resolyed  into  its  originator,  viz.,  into  earth,  yet]  we  see 
the  absorption  of  a  drop  of  water  into  what,  neyerthelesSy 
is  not  its  originator,  viz.,  the  ground;  [and  such  is  the 
absorption  into  a  deity  from  whom  the  Mind  absorbed  did 
not  originally  emanate].* 

&.  Some  say  that  the  Mind,  included  among  the  organs, 
isetemaL    He  repels  this:' 


^  Aniraddlia  hat,  instead  of  -^QT^«»  -^f|!  .    His  oomment 

d^r<^<fd  H 
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d^^Rl^dri^l^><^Hr^'  II  ^^  II 

-««m/  '^^^'  ^^'   [None  of  the   organs  is 

eternal,  as  some  hold  the  Mind  to  be ;] 
because  we  haye  Scripture  for  their  beginning  to  be,  and 
because  we  see  their  destruction. 

'  a.  All  these  organs,  without  exception,  have  a  begin- 
ning ;  for  the  Scripture  says,  ^  From  this  are  produced 
the  vital  air,  the  mind,  and  all  the  organs  ;'*  &c.,  and  because 
we  are  certified  of  their  destruction  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
conditions  of  being  aged,  &c.,  the  mind,  also,  like  the  sight 
and  the  rest,  decays,  &c. :  such  is  the  meaning.' 

d.  He  rebuts  the  atheistical  opinion  that  the  sense  [for 
example,]  is  merely  the  set  of  eye-balls,  [&c.]  :^ 

^din^^fi<r«^^4  VrnrTRmfWR'  II  ^?  II 

»  Aniraddha'.  teading  is    ff^^qf^:  VM^  f^Tm*. 

*  Mwf4aia  Upamtiad,  iL,  i.,  S.    £d. 

ii^i^mi^  -«»^ii<l^ifa^  i^Hfiisim-M^i- 
ftrn  r^Hi^LiPH^iiiitiiui:  a 

*  *iiw*^id*i^r'5l^rnr<f  vnfeiJiiHfi^m- 
'wrfHii 

5  This  ia  taken  from  my  edition,  where,  however,  it  is  corrected 
in  the  corrigenda.    See  the  next  two  notes.    £d. 
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Aph.  23.    The  Sense  is  sapersen- 
flnu^^u,"^'     s^ous;  [it  being  the  notion]  of  mistaken 
persons  [that  the  Sense  exists]  in  [iden- 
tity with]  its  site. 

a.  Every  Sense  is  supersensuous^  and  not  perceptible ; 
but  only  in  the  opinion  of  mistaken  persons  does  the  Sense 
exist  ^in  its  site/  e.g.^  [Sight J  in  the  eye-ball,  in  the 
condition  of  identity  [with  the  eye-ball]:  such  is  the 
meaning.  The  correct  reading  is:  [*The  sense  is  some- 
thing supersensuous ;  to  confound  it  with]  the  site/  [is  a 
mistake].^* 

(.  He  rebuts  the  opinion  that  one  single  Sense^  through 
diversity  of  powers,  performs  various  offices :' 

Aph.  24.    Moreover,    a    difference 
J'L^u"^'^'^     being  established  if   a  difference  of 
powers  be  [conceded],  there  is  not  a 
oneness  [of  the  organs]. 


'  The  original  of  this  shows  that  '\^n&na  emphasizes  ^I^VI«1 

as  the  true  reading.    He  seems  to  point  to  ^iM^lvT,  which 
Aniraddha  has,  and,  after  him,  Ved&nti  Mah&deva.    Ed, 
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a.  Even  by  the  admission  that  a  diversity  of  powers 
belongs  to  one  single  organ,  the  diversity  of  organs  is 
established;  because  the  powers  are,  assuredly,  organs; 
therefore,  there  is  not  a  singleness  of  organ :  such  is  the 
meaning.^ 

(.  But  then  [it  may  be  said],  there  is  something  unphilo- 
sophical  in  supposing  various  kinds  of  organs  to  arise  from 
one  single  Self-consciousness.     To  this  he  replies  :* 

^  ^F^RTfrov:  U*lKI^«m'  II  ^M  II 

Aph.  25.  A  theoretical  discordance 
nliT^^^aZ     is  iiot  [of  any  weight,]  in  the  case  of 
what  is  matter  of  ocular  evidence. 

a.  This  is  simple.* 

(.  He  tells  us  that,  of  the  single  leading  organ,  the 
Mind^  the  other  ten  are  kinds  of  powers  :* 


%?i^Hi^:  II 

'mn  '^n'^Wiu:  I  <T^Tf  II 

'  Nigeaa  u  peculiar  in  having   i4*1|<{jcd^  Iff .    -Ed. 

^^mro  II 
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Dtfjenified  openium         -4pA«  26.  The  Mind  identifies  itself 

oTMmd.  ^ith  both. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  the  Mind  identifies  itself  with  the 
organs  of  intellection  and  of  action.* 

6,  Of  his  own  accord,  he  explains  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  '  identifies  itself  with  both  :* ' 

||^<UMr<4yW^<NMM*<^¥MN<^  II  ^S  II 

Aph.  27.  By  reason  of  the  Tarieties 
Haw  ikd  happen.,        ^^  transformation  of  [which]  the  QuaK- 
ties  [are  susceptible],  there  is  a  diversity  [of  their  product, 
the  MindJ  according  to  circumstances. 

a.  As  one  single  man  supports  a  variety  of  characters, 
through  the  force  of  association, — being,  through  associa- 
tion with  his  beloved,  a  lover;  through  association  with 
one  indifferent,  indifferent ;  and,  through  association  with 
some  other,  something  other, — so  the  Mind,  also,  through 
association  with  the  organ  of  vision,  or  any  other,  becomes 
various,  from  its  becoming  one^ith  the  organ  of  vision,  or 
any  other;  by  its  being  [thereby]  distinguished  by  the 
modification  of  seeing,  or  the  like.  The  argument  in  sup- 
port of  this  is,  *  of  the  Qualities,'  &c. ;  the  meaning  being, 
because  of  the  adaptability  of  the  Qualities,  Goodness,  &c., 
to  varieties  of  transformation.^ 

1  All  the  oommentatora  bat  Y\}n4nA  here  insert  ^  •    Ed, 
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i.  He  mentions  the  object  of  the  organs  of  intellection 
and  of  action :  ^ 

fPifK  OtofyoM  d§ai  -4^'**  ^'  ^^  ^^^  [^^  ^^  Organs  the 
^''^'^  object  is  that  list  of  things],  beginning 

with  Colour,  and  ending  with  the  dirt  of  Taste. 

a.  The  'dirt'  of  the  tastes  of  food,  &c.»  means  ordure, 
&c.,'  [into  which  the  food,  consisting  of  the  qtiality  Taste, 
&o.,  is  partly  transformed]. 

h.  Of  what  Soul  {%ndra\  through  what  service,  these 
are  termed  Organs  {indriya),  both  these  things  he  tells  us  :^ 

*n^  ^^Hir<^r^n4n>j^id^i  'trt  ^^\ 

^^m«4ir<tiiui:ii 

'  ^M<>*yP<^^^ir<JH^*4l^  II 

*  Aniraddha  reada,  in  lieu  of  •TI^*^  '^'l^  •    ^d. 

(f^flWRT^II 
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Aph.  29.  The  being  the  seer,  £0., 
poue$$or^^  belongs  to  the  Soul;   the  instrumen- 

tality belongs  to  the  Organs. 

a.  For,  as  a  king,  even  without  himself  energizing,  be- 
comes a  warrior  through  his  instrument,  his  army,  by 
directing  this  by  orders  simply,  so  the  Soul,  though 
quiescent,  through  all  the  organs,  of  yision,  &c.,  becomes 
a  seer,  a  speaker,  and  a  judger,  and  the  like,  merely 
through  the  proximity  called  'Conjunction;'  because  it 
moves  these,  as  the  lodestone^  [does  the  iron,  without 
exerting  any  effort]. 

(•  Now  he  mentions  the  special  modifications  of  the 
triad  of  internal  organs :  * 

Aph.  30.  Of    the    three    [internal 
.•iW^iL.^  ^     organs]   there  is  a  diversity    among 
themselves. 
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a.  The  aspect  of  Intellect  is  attention^ ;  of  Self-conscious- 
ness^ conceit  [of  personality] ;  of  the  Mind,  decision  and 
doubt.* 

b.  He  mentions,  also,  a  common  aspect  of  the  three:' 

Aph,  31.  The  five  airs,  viz.,  Breath, 
to  ^« It^^f^  common     ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  modification,  in  common,  of 
the  [three  internal]  instruments. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  the  five,  in  the  shape  of  Breath,  &c., 
which  are  familiarly  known  as  '  alr8^  because  of  their  cir- 
culating as  the  air  does,  these  [animal  spirits]  are  the 
joint  or  common  '  modification,'  or  kinds  of  altered  form, 
'of  the  instruments,'  i.e.,  of  the  triad  of  internal  instru- 
ments.^ 

b.  The  opinion  is  not  ours,  as  it  is  that  of  the  Yaiseshi- 


1  Adkyavcudya,  rendered  'ascertainment'  and  'judgment'  at 
pp.  156  and  106,  mpra.  Also  see  the  Bational  B^/ktation,  ^;, 
p.  46.    JSd, 

uftwr^  mHM\  ^nvn:^  4<^mim:^- 
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ka0^  that  the  modifications  of  the  organs  take  place  sncces- 
siyely  only,  and  not  sunultaneously.    So  he  says :  ^ 

«wi^l(>i|iHVi^f<j<^ni:  II  9^  II 

Aph,  32.  The  modifications  of  the 

i.(?^S^^'     ^^f^^  ^^^  P^®  ^^  successively  and 
simultaneou^y. 

a.  This  is  simple.* 

b.  Lumping  the  modifications  of  the  understanding,  with 
a  view  to  showing  how  they  are  the  cause  of  the  world,  he, 
in  the  first  place,  exhibits  [them] :  * 

^pR:  M>jd^:  ftiFlfj5gi:*  il  ??  H 

Aph.  33.  The  modifications  [of  the 

itI!ua!ewaHd^  ^***'     Understanding,  which  are  to  be  shown 

to  be  the  cause  of  the  world,  and] 

which  are  of  five  kinds,  are  [some  of  them,]  painful  and 

[others,]  not  painful. 


*  ^vjrM<fcriuifi4<iK*ii4  ^m  f5fn%  n^. 

'  W{HH  II 

m<Hi^i*<i^i  ^^NfcT  II 

^  Literally  the  tame  wordM  are  foand  in  the  Toga  Aphoriems, 
Book  I.,  §6.    Ed. 
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a.  That  the  modifications  are  of  five  sorts  is  declared  by 
Patanjali's  aphorism,*  [see  Yoga  Aphorisms,  Book  I.,  §  6  *]. 

b.  He  acquaints  [us]  with  the  nature  of  Soul  :• 

Aph.  34.  On  the  cessation  thereof 
SantMrOaHom  iUr^,     j-^.^^  ^^  mundane  influences],  its  tinc- 
ture^ ceasing,  it  [Soul,]  abides  in  itself. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  during  the  state  of  repose  of  these 
modifications,  it  [the  Soul],  the  reflexion  of  these  having 
ceased,  is  abiding  in  itself;  being,  at  other  times,  also,  as  it 
were,  in  isolation,  [though  seemingly  not  so].  And  to  this 
effect  there  is  a  triad  of  Aphorisms  of  the  Toga,*  [^iz-^  Book 
I.,  §§  2,  3,  and  4«]. 

*  Namely  :    H*4Hi!r^  M^J^P^^fcttMrH^l^fT^:   I 

'  Evidence,  miaprision,  chimera,  nnoonscionsnees,  memory.'  Ed, 

^  I.  e., '  inflaence'i  ts  in  Aph.  15,  at  p.  198,  supra,    Ed. 

^I'll^^^^lTllHiJ^^   I     'Concentration  (yo^a)  is 
the  hindering  of  the  modifications  of  the  thinking  principle.'    7f?T 
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b.  He  explains  this  by  an  illustration :  ^ 

^gfPra  ilfti:  II  ?M  II 

Aph.  35.  And  as  [bv]  a  flower,  the 
gem. 

0.  The  *  and '  implies  that  this  is  the  reason  [of  what  was 
asserted  in  the  preceding  aphorism] ;  the  meaning  being, 
as  the  gem  [is  tinged,  apparently,]  by  a  flower.  As  the 
gem  called  rock-crystal,  by  reason  of  a  flower  of  the  Hi- 
biscus, becomes  red,  not  abiding  in  its  own  state,  and, 
on  the  removal  thereof,  becomes  colourless,  abiding  in  its 
own  state,  in  like  manner*  [is  the  Soul  apparently  tinged 
by  the  adjunction  of  the  Qualities]. 

J.  But  then  [it  may  be  asked],  by  whose  effort  does  the 
aggregate  of  the  organs  come  into  operation ;  since  Soul 
is  motionless,  and  since  it  is  denied'  that  there  is  any 
Lord  [or  Demiurgus]  P    To  this  he  replies  :^ 

eentration,]  it  [the  Soul,]  abides  in  the  form  of  the  spectator  [without 
a  spectacle].'     ^  fulfil ^^Ul CI  1^  I  '^^  o^her  times  [than 

that  of  Concentration]  it  [the  SoulJ  is  in  the  same  form  as  the 
modifications  [of  the  internal  organ].'  Dr.  Ballantyne's  translation 
is  here  quoted.    Mdi, 

'  vxi^  ^gi*^H  fN^^fir  II 
•  ^^  f^  ?^^  Tiftjfttrt:  I  uqr 
inn^jRf  ^irfNsFrtft  tWTS^^  mfH 

>  '  Demoned  to '  is  preferable.     Fide  lupret,  p.  118.    JBd. 

*  ^^  ^^  K^IW^  *<<!l^ld  IWrScTf  'l^ 
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Aph.  36.  The  Organs  also  arise,  for 
lo^^rfT**'**^^'^^*^     the  sake  of  Soul,  from  the  development 

to  oporalt,  Pi  I 

of  oMert. 

a.  The  meaning  is,  that,  just  aa  Nature  energizes '  for  the 
sake  of  Soul,'  8o  'the  Organs  also  arise;'  i.  e.,  the  ener- 
gizing of  the  Organs  is  just  in  consequence  of  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  deserts  of  the  Soul :  [see  Toga  Aphorisms, 
Book  n.,  §  13.  J.].  And  the  desert  belongs  entirely  to 
the  investment;^  [the  Soul  not  really  possessing  either 
merit  or  demerit]. 

h.  He  mentions  an  instance  of  a  thing's  spontaneously 
energizing  for  the  sake  of  another:* 

An  aiuiirtaion.  Aph.  37.  As  the  cow  for  the  calf. 

a.  As  the  cow,  for  the  sake  of  the  calf^  quite  sponta- 
neously secretes  milk,  and  awaits  no  other  effort,  just  so,  for 
the  sake  of  the  master,  Soul,  the  Organs  energize  quite 
spontaneously :  such  is  the  meaning.    And  it  is  seen,  that, 


•  TRT^  ^?t:  i;^  ^gMHl^  II 
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out  of  profound  sleep,  the  understanding  of  its  own  accord 
wakes  up.  ^ 

6.  With  reference  to  the  question,  how  many  Organs 
there  are^  external  and  internal  combined^  he  says :  * 

Th*  number  of  He        Aph.  38.  Organ  is  of  thirteen  sorts, 
^^~*  through  division  of  the  subordinates. 

a.  The  triad  of  internal  organs,  and  the  ten  external 
organs,  combined,  are  thirteen.  He  says  '  sorts/  in  order 
to  declare  that,  of  these,  moreover,  there  is  an  infinity, 
through  [their]  distinction  into  individuals.  He  says 
*  through  division  of  the  subordinates,'  with  a  reference  to 
the  fact,  that  it  is  understanding  which  is  the  principal 
organ ;  the  meaning  being,  because  the  organs  [or  func* 
liions,]  of  the  single  organ,  called  understanding,  are  more 
than  one.* 


HW^  ^i^UiPH  «^<?ti  issnl:  I  ^^  ^ 

>  The  reading   of  Yedinti  Mah&deva,  and  of  him  alone,  ib 
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b.  But  then,  since  understanding  [it  seemsj  alone  is  the 
principal  instrument  in  furnishing  its  object  [of  emanci- 
pation] to  Soul,  and  the  instrumentality  of  the  others  is 
secondary,  in  this  case  what  is  [meant  by]  secondarineas  P 
[Why  are  they  said  to  be  instrumental  a^  otf /]  In  regard 
to  this  he  says:* 

iP<^^^  WW^d*lK|JU!*iHlli*4K^(T  II  ?^  II 

Aph.  39.  Because    the    quality    of 
^^^^Wwjqf  e^rteOr-     ij^jjjg  jj^^ij  efficient  is  conjoined  with 

the  oi:gans ;  as  in  the  case  of  an  axe. 

a.  The  quality  of  the  [principal]  organ,  the  understand- 
ing, in  the  shape  of  being  most  efficient  on  behalf  of 
Bouly  exists,  derivatiyely,  in  the  [other  derivative]  organs* 
Therefore  it  is  made  out  that  an  organ  is  of  thirteen 
kinds:  such  is  the  connexion  with  the  preceding 
aphorism.* 

^^l**i^Mi.M<lf<^«h^«i«    ^^I4^<I*<U!W 
^i<UMI*<^<fcr<|f<K|^:  II 

^  Instead  of  *  in  thiB  casd/  <fec.,  read,  '  what  is  the  oharaeter  of 
these  [i.  e.,  organs]  P '    Ed. 

fRmif  II 
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b.  'As  in  the  case  of  an  a:Le.'  As^  althongli  the  blow 
itself,  since  it  is  this  that  puts  an  end  to  our  non-posses- 
sion of  the  result*  is  the  principal  efficient  in  the  cutting, 
yet  the  axe,  also,  is  an  efficient,  because  of  its  close  prox- 
imity to  the  quality  of  being  the  principal  efficient,  so  [here, 
also] :  such  is  the  meaning.  He  does  not  here  say  that 
Self-consciousness  is  secondarily  efficient,  meaning  to  imply 
that  it  is  one  with  the  internal  organ.^ 

e.  Specifying  the  precise  state  of  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  secondary  and  principal,  he  says :  * 

^:  IWR  TRT  <y^l<»^y4^^M  II  80  H 

Aph.  40.  Among  the  two  [the  ex- 
i/ MM^ShutriS^i!^     ternal    and   the  internal  organs],  the 
principal  is  Mind ;  just  as,  in  the  world, 
among  troops  of  dependants. 

a.  ^  Among  the  two,'  viz.,  the  external  and  the  internal, 
'  Mind,'  i.  e.,  understanding,  simply,  is  '  the  principal,'  L  e., 


*iMM€|d  ?f?T  M^W^UJl'^^:  II 
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chief ;  in  short,  is  the  immediate  cause ;  because  it  is  that 
which  famishes  Soul  with  its  end ;  just  as,  among  troops 
of  dependants,  some  one  single  person  is  the  prime  minister 
of  the  king  ;  and  the  others,  governors  of  towns,  &c.,  are 
his  subordinates :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  Here  the  word  ^Mind'  does  not  mean  the  third 
internal  organ,*  [(§  30.  a.)  but  Intellect,  or  *the  Ghreat 
One.'] 

e.  He  teUs,  in  three  aphorisms,  the  reasons  why  Intel- 
lect [or  understanding]  is  the  principal :' 

Aph.  41.  [And  Intellect  is  the  prin- 
9taJu^a!iptS!^i     cipal,  or  immediate  and  direct,  efficient 
in  Soul's  emancipation ;]  because  there 
is  no  wandering  away. 

a.  That  is   to   say :   because  it  [understanding,]  per- 


glK^^^M^j:  II 
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vades  all  the  organs ;  or  becaose  there  is  no  result  apart 
from  it^ 

Aph.  42.    So,  too,  because  it   [the 
understanding,]  is  the  depository  of  all 
self-continuant  impressions. 

a.  Understanding  alone  is  the  depository  of  all  self- 
continuant  impressions,  and  not  the  Sight,  dbc.,  or  Self- 
consciousness,  or  the  Mind ;  else  it  could  not  happen  that 
things  formerly  seen,  and  heard,  &c.,  would  be  remembered 
by  the  blind,  and  deaf,  Ac.' 

l^tMI^HNItl  II  8?  II 

Aph.  43.  And  because  we  infer  this 
Another  reason,  [its    preeminence]   by  reason    of   its 

meditating. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  and  because  we  infer  its  preeminence, 
'  by  reason  of  its  meditating,'  i.e.,  its  modification  in  the 
shape  of  meditation.  For  the  modification  of  thought 
called  '  meditation  '  is  the  noblest  of  all  the  modifications 
[incident  to  Soul,  or  pure  Thought,  whose  blessedness,  or 
state  of  emancipation,  it  is  to  have  no  modification  at  all]  ; 
and  the  Understanding  itself,  which,  as  being  the  deposi- 
tory thereof,  is,  further,  named  Thought  [chitta,  from  the 

'  ^^*<<!!oMm<fci^i||rqHI«MfH'MKI^^«i:  II 
f?^:  W<<UI^MM^:  II 
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same  root  as  chintd^l,  is  nobler  than  the  organs  whose 
modifications  are  other  than  this :  such  is  the  meaning.* 

b.  But  then^  suppose  that  the  modification '  meditation  * 
belongs  only  to  the  Soul,  [suggests  some  one].  To  this  he 
replies:* 

Hal  io  SomL  nature. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  meditation  cannot  belong  to  Soul 
essentially ;  because  of  the  immobility^  [of  Soul ;  whereas 
'  meditation '  is  an  effort]. 

d.  But  then^  if  thus  the  preeminence  belongs  to  under- 
standing alone,  how  was  it  said  before  [at  §  26J  that  it  is 
the  Mind  that  takes  the  nature  of  both  [sets  of  organs,  in 


^  The  two  words  are,  respectiyelj,  from  ehit  and  chint,  which  are 
eognate.    JSd. 
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apparent  contradiction  to  the  view  propounded  at  5  39]  P 
To  this  he  replies:* 

Aph,  45.  The  condition  [as  regards 
An  organ  may  u,  re-     goul's  instruments,!  of  Secondary  and 

laitvelv,    prtnetpal,    or  ....  i    ,.  ■*       ,  ^    ^, 

Hcondary,  principal  IS  relative;  because  of  the 

difference  of  function. 

a.  In  respect  to  the  difference  of  function,  the  condition, 
as  secondary,  or  principal,  of  the  instruments  [of  Soul]  is 
relative.  In  the  operations  of  the  Sight,  &c.,  the  Mind  is 
principal ;  and,  in  the  operation  of  the  Mind,  Self-con- 
sciousness, and,  in  the  operation  of  Self-consciousness, 
Intellect,  is  principal*  [or  precedent]. 

h.  But  then,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  arrangement ; 
viz.,  that,  of  this  [or  that]  Soul,  this  [or  that]  Intellect, 
alone,  and  not  another  Intellect,  is  the  instrument  P  With 
reference  to  this,  he  says : ' 


'  'T^  ^«i^  unn^  «ir4  ^th^  ^an^n^- 

WlTRH  II 
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r'  <yil*li^4  II  8%  II 

Aph.  46.  The  energizing  [of  this  or 

^ne^cmreajma,u     ^^^^  inteUect]  is  for  the  Sake  of  this 

[or  that  Soul] ;  because  of  [its]  having 

been  purchased  by  the  works  [or  deserts]  of  this  [or  that 

Soul] ;  just  as  in  the  world. 

cu  The  meaning  is,  that,  'the  energizing/  i.e.,  all 
operation,  of  the  instrument  is  for  the  sake  of  this  [or  that] 
Soul ;  becimse  of  [its]  having  been  purchased  by  this  [or 
that]  Soul's  works  [or  deserts] ;  just  as  in  the  world.  As, 
in  the  world  [or  in  ordinary  affairs],  whatever  axe,  or  the 
like,  has  been  purchased  by  the  act,  e.g.,  of  buying,  by 
whatever  man,  the  operation  of  that  [axe,  or  the  like], 
such  as  cleaving,  is  only  for  the  sake  of  that  man  [who 
purchased  it] :  such  is  the  meaning.  The  import  is,  that 
therefrom  is  the  distributive  allotment  of  instruments^ 
[inquired  about  under  §  45.  i.] 

h.  Although  there  is  no  act  in  Soul,  because  it  is  im* 


^  N4gefla  diiTera  from  all  the  other  commentators  iu  reading 
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movable^  still,  since  it  is  the  means  of  Soul's  experience^  it 
is  called  the  act  of  Soul ;  just  like  the  victories,  &c.,  of  a 
king  [which  are,  really,  the  acts  of  his  servants] ;  because 
of  Soul's  being  the  owner^  [of  the  results  of  acts ;  as  the 
king  is  of  the  results  of  the  actions  of  his  troops]. 

e.  In  order  to  make  clear  the  chiefship  of  Intellect,  he 
sums  up,*  [as  follows] : 

Aph.  47.  Admitting  that  they  [the 
various  instruments  of  Soul,  all]  equally 
act,  the  preeminence  belongs  to  Intellect ;  just  as  in  the 
world,  just  as  in  the  world. 

a.  Although  the  action  of  all  the  instruments  is  the 
same,  in  being  for  the  sake  of  Soul,  still  the  preeminence 
belongs  to  Intellect  alone:  just  as  in  the  world.  The 
meaning  is,  because  it  is  just  as  the  preeminence,  in  the 
world,  belongs  to  the  prime  minister,  among  the  rulers  of 
towns,  and  the  rest,  even  although  there  be  no  difference 
so  far  as  regards  their  being  [all  alike  workers]  for  the 
sake  of  the  king.  Therefore,  in  all  the  Institutes,  Intellect 
alone  is  celebrated  as  'the  Oreat  One.'     The  repetition 


^ir<^^^  ^;^«reiT  ^R^S  II 
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[viz., '  just  as  in  the  world,  just  as  in  the  world/]  implies 
the  completion  of  the  Book.^ 

b.  So  much  for  [this  abstract  of]  the  Second  Book,  on 
the  Products  of  Nature,  in  the  commentary,  on  Eapila's 
Declaration  of  the  S&nkhya,  composed  by  the  venerable 
Vijn4na  Achdrya.* 


END  OF   BOOK   II. 
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BOOK  III. 


a.  In  the  next  place,  the  gross  product  of  Nature,  viz., 
the  great  elements  and  the  dyad  of  bodies,  is  to  be 
described  ;  and,  after  that,  the  going  into  yarious  wombs, 
and  the  like ;  [this  description  being  given]  with  a  view 
to  that  less  perfect  degree  of  dispassionateness  which  is  the 
cause  of  one's  engaging  upon  the  means  of  knowledge ; 
and,  after  that,  with  a  view  to  perfect  freedom  from 
passion,  all  the  means  of  knowledge  are  to  be  told  :  so  the 
Third  [Book]  commences :  ^ 

Aph,  1.  The  origination  of  the  diver- 
fie( 
which  has  no  difference. 


sined  [world  oi  sense]   is  from  that 


a.  '[Which]  has  no  difference,' i.e.,  that  in  which  there 
exists  not  a  distinction,  in  the  shape  of  calmness,  fierceness, 
dulness,  &c.,  viz.,  the  Subtile  Elements,  called  '  the  five 
somethings,  simply ;'  from  this  [set  of  five]  is  the  origina- 


'  ??TJ  ^   IWRW  ^|5PRT^    *<^IHdlfH 
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tioQ  of  *  the  diversified/  [so  called]  from  their  possessing 
a  differeuce^  in  the  shape  of  the  calm,  &o.,  viz.^  the  gross, 
the  great  Elements :  such  is  the  meaning.  For^  the  fact 
of  consisting  of  pleasure,  or  the  like,  in  the  shape  of  the 
calm^  and  the  rest,  is  manifested,  in  the  degrees  of  greater, 
and  less,  &c.,  in  the  gross  Elements  only^  not  in  the 
Subtile ;  because  these,  since  they  have  but  the  one  form 
of  the  calm,  are  manifest  to  the  concentrated/  [practitioners 
of  meditation,  but  to  no  others]. 

b.  So  then,  having  stated,  by  composing  the  preceding 
Book^  the  origin  of  the  twenty-three  Principles^  he  states 
the  origination,  therefrom,  of  the  dyad  of  bodies :' 

dWI'^Oi^^  II  ^  II 

The  Body  whence,  Aph,  2.  Therefrom,  of  the  Body. 

a.  'Therefrom,^  i.e.,  from  the  twenty-three  Principles, 
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there  is  the  origination  of  the  pair  of  Bodies,  the  Gross 
[Body]  and  the  Subtile :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  Now  he  pt'oves  that  mundane  existence  could  not  be 
accounted  for  otherwise  than  on  the  ground  of  the  twenty- 
three  Principles  :* 

d^^li^^Pd:  n  ?  II 

Aph.  3.  From  the  seed  thereof  is 
Mundane  eaitUnce       mundane  existence. 

whence, 

a,  *  Thereof/  Le.,  of  the  Body; 
'  from  the  seed/  i.  e.,  from  the  Subtile  one,  as  its  cause,  in 
the  shape  of  the  twenty-three  Principles,  is  'mundane 
existence/  i.e.,  do  the  going  and  coming  of  Soul  take 
place  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that,  of  itself,  there  should  be  a 
going,  &c.,  of  that  which,  in  virtue  of  [its]  all-pervading- 
ness,  is  immovable:  such  is  the  meaning.  For  Soul, 
being  conditioned  by  the  twenty-three  Principles,  only  by 
means  of  that  investment  migrates  from  Body  to  Body, 
with  a  view  to  experiencing  the  fruits  of  previous  works.' 


'  dWM^Tf^^ufddT'llr^vl^HH'MOi^l- 

'  ^infcT  '■l^^lp!J^irdd#4  ^'^KM^iMMM^i 
H*4l*!!^(fr  II 

*  cTW^iOi^  4)^M*(rr<ii^ifdd«MI'^- 
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b.  He  states,  also,  the  limit  of  mundane  existence  *} 

Aph.  4.  And,  till  there  is  discrimina- 
►n,  there  is  the  energizi 
which  have  no  differences. 

a.  The  meaning  is,  that,  of  all  Souls  whatever,  void  of 
the  differences  of  being  Lord,  or  not  Lord,  &c.,  [though, 
seemingly,  possessed  of  such  differences,]  *  energizing,' 
i.  e.,  mundane  existence,  is  inevitable,  even  till  there  is 
discrimination  [of  Soul  from  its  seeming  investments]; 
and  it  does  not  continue  after  that.* 

b.  He  states  the  reason  of  this  :' 

^WFn%TW  (I  M  II 

™  ,,..  ^pA.  5.  Because  of  [theneceaaityofl 

the  others  experiencing. 

a.  The  meaning  is :  because  of  the  necessity  that  the 

i^  5l^(T3R^^nT§i%T|]i  mif^  II 
r!<^^N<  ^  ^  Srt^:  II 

'  cT^lrpTTf  II 
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other^  i.e.,  that  that  yery  [Soul]^  which  does  not  discri- 
minate, should  experience  the  fruit  of  its  own  [reputed] 
acts.^ 

b.  He  states,  that,  even  while  there  is  a  Body,  during 
the  time  of  mundane  existence,  fruition  [really]  is  not:^ 

.w,  bandoffe  aufy        ^P*'  ^'  ^^  [Soul,]  is  nowquite  free 
«««MV-  from  both* 

a,  *Now,'i.a,  during  the  time  of  mundane  existence, 
Soul  is  quite  free  *  from  both/  i.e.,  from  the  pairs,  viz., 
cold  and  heat,  pleasure  and  pain,  &c. :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  He  next  proceeds  to  describe,  separately,  the  dyad  of 
Bodies  :* 

♦ndiPMfj^*  ^'gpf  vji(^  Jx(T^  cnn  ii  s  ii 

Aph.  7.  The  Gross  [Body]  usually 
Si^diU  Bodies' duUn-  ariscs  from  father  and  mother;  the 
^*****^*'*  other  one  is  not  so. 


3  Aniruddha  has  tflt^^^Kf ,  and  comments  accordingly.  JScU 
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a.  The  Gross  one  arises  from  father  and  mother, '  usually/ 
i.e.,  for  the  most  part ;  for  there  is  mention  also  of  a  Gross 
Body  not  bom  of  a  womb  :  and  *  the  other/  i.  e.,  the  Subtile 
Body,  is  'not  so/  i.e.,  does  not  arise  from  a  father  and 
mother ;  because  it  arises  from  creation,  &c. :  such  is  the 
meaning.^ 

b.  He  decides  [the  question],  through  disguise  by  which 
one  of  the  Bodies,  Gross  and  Subtile,  the  conjunction  of  the 
pairs  [pleasure  and  pain,  &c.,]  with  Soul  takes  place.* 

^T^ETt^cTr^ft  J)Mll'^<*m  ^<TTW  II  b  II 

i«^r.  r    ^  T   E  ..  -4p*«  8.  To  that  which  arose  antece- 

Whuih   of  tie  bodtes       j      J^     .^  ,    i  .     i      .i     .       i  t 

i»  the  cause  of  SouTt     dently  it  belongs  to  be  that  whose  result 
^^^^'  is  this ;  because  it  is  to  the  one  that 

there  belongs  fruition,  not  to  the  other. 

a. '  To  be  that  whose  result  is  this/  i.e.,  to  have  pleasure 
and  pain  as  its  effect  [reflected  in  Soul],  belongs  to  that 
Subtile  Body  alone  whose  origin  was  ' antecedent/  i.e.,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  creation  [or  annus  magnus]. 
Why  ?  Because  the  fruition  of  what  is  called  pleasure  and 
pain  belongs  only  to  '  the  one,'  i.  e.,  the  Subtile  Body,  but 
not  to  '  the  other,^  i.  e.,    the  Gross  Body ;  because  all  are 


f?^^:  II 
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agreed  that  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  pain,  &c.,  in  a 
body  of  earth  :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  He  tells  the  nature  of  the  Subtile  Body  just  mentioned:' 

«H<^<«i  f^^^\  II  a  II 

The  Subuu  Body  how  ^P^'  9.  The  Seventeen,  as  one,  are  the 
constutued,  Subtilo  Body. 

a.  The  Subtile  Body,  further,  through  its  being  container 
and  contained,  is  twofold.  Here  the  seventeen,  [presently 
mentioned,]  mingled,  are  the  Subtile  Body ;  and  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  creation,  is  but  one,  in  the  shape  of  an 
aggregate ;  [as  the  forest,  the  aggregate  of  many  trees,  is 
but  one]  :  such  is  the  meaning.  The  seventeen  are  the 
eleven  organs,  the  five  Subtile  Elements,  and  Understand- 
ing.    Self-consciousness  is  included  under  Understanding.* 

'  ^51iR^  4jHH^'0i^  lET^^mr^  II 

f<Ti   rf:^  ¥w^  ftrf^iHT  f^titviOi  ere 
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b.  But  [one  may  ask,]  if  the  SubtUe  Body  be  oiie^ 
how  can  there  be  diverse  experiences  accordingly  as  Souls 
are  [numerically]  distinct,  [one  from  another]?  To  this 
he  replies  :^ 

«l%^^:  ^f^^TOT  II  ^0  II 

How  there  come  to  h.       ,  ^P^'  !<>•  There  is  distinction  of  indi. 
imdwiduaU.  viduals,  through  diversity  of  desert, 

a.  Although,  at  the  beginning  of  the  creation  [or  annus 
magnus],  there  was  but  one  Subtile  Body,  in  the  shape  of 
that  investment  [of  Soul  (see  FeddrUa-sdraf  §  62,)  named] 
HiranyagarbhcL,  still,  subsequently,  moreover,  there  becomes 
a  division  of  it  into  individuals, — a  plurality,  partitively,  in 
the  shape  of  individuals ; — as,  at  present,  there  is,  of  the 
one  Subtile  Body  of  a  father,  a  plurality,  partitively,  in 
the  shape  of  the  Subtile  Body  of  son,  daughter,  &c.  He 
tells  the  cause  of  this,  saying, '  through  diversity  of  desert ;' 
meaning,  through  actions,  &c.,  which  are  causes  of  the 
experiences  of  other  animal  souls.^ ' 

^J^  Hmr:  ^:  I  ?^Tf  H 

flR^^f^   ^MIH*4>lf^l    H^fcT  ^«IPnf^- 
r^*^^^Miy  I  r{%  *KiU«l^  ^flf^^$^% 

S  8ee,  for  another  rendering,  the  £</^u>»a/.S^to^9t,&a,  p.  36.  Ed, 
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b.  But  then,  on  this  showing,  since  the  Subtile  one  alone, 
from  its  being  the  site  of  fruition,  is  [what  ought  to  be  de- 
noted by  the  term]  Body,  how  is  the  term  Body  applied 
to  the  Gross  one  ?    To  this  he  replies  :* 

Aph.  11,  From  its  being  applied  to 
isZtd^B^,  ^^     it,  [viz.,  to  the  Subtile  one],  it  is  ap- 
plied  to  the  Body,  which  is  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  abiding  thereof. 

a^  But  then,  what  proof  is  there  of  another  body, — other 
than  the  one  consisting  of  the  six  sheaths, — serving  as  a 
tabernacle  for  the  Subtile  Body  P  With  reference  to  this, 
he  says  :* 

Ajph.  12.  Not  independently  [can 
jJidlnt'^^^Z^&^  *^®  Subtile  Body  exist],  without  that 
Body.  [Gross  Body];  just  like  a  shadow  and 

a  picture. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  the  Subtile  Body  does  not  stand  inde- 
pendently, '  without  that/  i.  e.,  without  a  support ;  as  a 
shadow,  or  as  a  picture,  does  not  stand  without  a  support. 
And  so,  having  abandoned   a  Gross  Body,  in  order  to  go 


HH  ^OlM<  f^  H*4iaif*4r;MI^I^I^WI^  II 
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to  another  world,  it  is  settled  that  the  Subtile  Body  takes 
another  body^  to  serve  as  its  tabernacle :  such  is  the  import.^ 

b.  But  then  [it  may  be  said],  of  the  Subtile  Body,  since 
it  is  limited  substance,  as  the  Air,  or  the  like,  let  the  MAer 
[or  Space],  without  [its]  being  attached  [to  anything],  be 
the  site :  it  is  purposeless  to  suppose  [its]  attachment  to 
anything  else.     To  this  he  replies :' 

Aph.  13.    No,  even  though  it  be 
maurialwppt^       ^     limited;   because   of  [its]    association 
with  masses ;  just  like  the  sun. 

a.  Though  it  be  limited,  it  does  not  abide  independently, 
without  association  ;  for,  since,  just  like  the  sun,  it  consists 
of  light f  it  is  inferred  to  be  associated  with  a  mass :  such  is 
the  meaning.  All  lights,  the  sun  and  the  rest,  are  seen  only 
under  the  circumstances  of  association  [of  the  luminiferous 
imponderable]  with  earthy  substances;  and  the  Subtile  Body 


WPR  f?refrT  'TOT  ^^  fniiMKi  ^  fir^ 

f^^idlPd  hft:  II 

'  ^'%  1<?<«Md^  "^T^^ft^T  "ferSfWRiT- 

ff^  I  <T^Tf  II 
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consists  of '  Purity,'  which  is  Light :  therefore  it  must  be 
associated  with  the  Elements.^ 

b.  He  determines  the  magnitude  of  the  Subtile  Body:* 

Size  0/ He  Subtile  ApL  14.  It  is  of  atomic  magnitude ; 

^^y'  for  there  is  a  Scripture  for  its  acting. 

a*  *  It/  the  Subtile  Body,  is  *  of  atomic  magnitude,'  i.  e,, 
limited,  but  not  absolutely  an  atom ;  because  it  is  declared 
to  have  parts.  Wherefore  P  '  For  there  is  Scripture  for  its 
acting ; '  i.  e.,  because  there  is  Scripture  about  its  acting. 
When  a  thing  is  all-prevading,  it  cannot  act ;  [action  being 
motion].  But  the  proper  reading  is,  'because  there  is 
Scripture  for  its  moving  J  ^ 

*  ^^Sftr^  ^ldn^l<^jid^MWR  H- 
^I^H{i>M,^H  ^kM  ^^MdM^-I^HHir^rq^i:  I 

^fadlf^  ^inr%  f^  ^  ^?«IH«*I«!*4^«  I 
^T^  HdW^dfilfh  II 

'  Rrt#^  Mri*1H!|*4^yi<'M%  11 

S  The  reading  f|  1)1(1^(1*4  *><"  vl>>ch  Vijnin*  remarks,  is 
accepted  by  Ndgeaa. 

Aniruddha    ia    singular    in    here    inserting,    as    an   Aphorism : 

'^INV.^Mi  HMfijd  ff(T  I  sd- 
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b.  He  states  another  argument  for  its  being  limited  :^ 

'rl<^*l*<H^rl^'  II  SM  II 

Jnotkerproo/o/thu,         ^P^'  \^'  ^°^  because  there  is  Scrip- 
ture  for  its  being  formed  of  food, 

a.  That  is  to  say :  it,  viz.,  the  Subtile  Body,  cannot  be 
all-pervading ;  because  there  is  a  Scripture  for  its  being 
partially  formed  of  food ;  for,  if  it  were  all-prevading,  it 
would  be  eternal.  Although  Mind,  &c.,  are  not  formed  of 
the  Elements,  still  it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  are 
spoken  of  as  formed  of  food^  &c. ;  because  they  are  filled  with 
homogeneous  particles,  through  contact  with  food;^  [as 
the  light  of  a  lamp  is  supplied  by  contact  with  the  oil]. 

b.  For  what  purpose  is  the  mundane  existence,  the 
migrating  from  one  body  to  another  [Gross]  body,  of  Sub- 

>  Ndgefia  has  the  reading  ^SH^^  •    -^<^* 

*  Anirnddha  and  Ndgesa  omit  the  word  xf  •    £d, 

^  #i^d)rdf^>w  ^Or^icim^fltiM^:  i 
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tile  Bodies^  which  are  unintelligent  f    With  reference  to 
this,  he  says:^ 

Aph,  16.  The  mundane  existence  of 

just  like  a  king's  cooks. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  as  the  cooks  of  a  king  frequent  the 
kitchens  for  the  sake  of  the  king,  so  the  Subtile  Bodies 
transmigrate  for  the  sake  of  Soul.^ 

b.  The  Subtile  Body  has  been  discussed  in  respect  of  all 
its  peculiarities*  He  now  likewise  discusses  the  Gross 
Body,  also : ' 

TTT^fk^  ^:  II  SS  II 

The  Gnm  Body  Aph.  17.  The  Body  consists  of  the 

wkence.  fi^g  elementB. 


^Ml^'ctl^  t«^IVf|;N|*4|^  II 

<Nl5i  <rqT  "^U^TTWf  H^fi*  "J^^- 
ftl^^:  11 
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a.  That  is  to  say :  the  Body  is  a  modification  of  the  five 
elements  mingled.^ 

b.  He  mentions  another  opinion  :^ 


^^T^^fifrl^r*4^*  II  ^b 


AnoOer      nion.  '^P^'  ^^'    ^^™®  ^7  ^^  COnsistS  of/our 

elements. 

a.  This  [is  alleged]  with  the  import  that  the  JSlher  does 
not  originate'  [anything]. 

^'liflf^PirftTt^*  II  <^^  II 

Another  opinion,  ^P^*  ^^'  Others  say  that  it  consists 

of  one  element. 

a.  The  import  is,  that  the  body  is  of  Earth  only,  and  the 
other  elements  are  merely  supporters.  Or  'of  one  element ' 
means,  of  one  or  other  element  :*  [see  the  Bosicrucian  doc- 
trine in  the  Tarka-aangraha,  §  13.,  &c]. 


^5^:  II 

'  *ldM<m^  II 

^  One  of  my  MSS.  of  Aniraddha  omits  the  word  %\^  •    Ed. 

fir^rf^?^:  II 
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b.  He  tells  us  what  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Body 
consists  of  the  Elements  :^ 

^  ^rtftrf^  %?r^  w^^Ki^:  II  ^0  II 

Aph.  20.  Intellect  is  not  natural  [a 
oftr^^'^m^  '^'^     natural  result  of  organization] ;  because 
it  is  not  found  in  them  severally. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  since  we  do  not  find  intellect  in  the 
separated  Elementfi,  intellect  is  not  natural  to  the  Body^ — 
which  consists  of  the  Elements, — but  is  adventitious,* 

b.  He  states  another  refutation'  [of  the  notion  that 
Intellect  is  a  property  of  the  Body]  : 

14t|^H<4!!I^HNHV  II  ^S  II 

Af^  ar^n^.         /Pf^'  21.   And  [if  the  Body  had  in- 
tellect  natural  to  itj  there  would  not 
be  the  death,  &c.,  of  anything. 

a.  That  is  to  say  :  and,  if  the  Body  had  intellect  natural 
to  it,  there  would  not  be  the  death,  the  profound  sleep,  &c., 
'  of  anything,'  of  all  things.  For  death,  profound  sleep, 
&c.,  imply  the  body's  being  non-intelligent ;  and  this,  if 
it  were,  by  its  own  nature,  intelligent,  would  not  take 


fiiHi^:  II 

*  ^IM'*'M<l*4^  II 
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place  ;  because  the  essential  nature  of  a  thing  remains  as 
long  as  the  thing  remains,^ 

ft.  Pondering  a  doubt,  as  to  the  assertion  [in  §  20],  viz., 
*  because  it  is  not  found  in  them  severally,'  he  repels  it  :* 

Apli.  22.  If  [you  say  that  Intellect 
/ioid^T^/ "^  results  from  organization,  and  that]  it 
is  like  the  power  of  something  intoxi- 
cating, [the  ingredients  of  which,  separately,  have  no 
intoxicating  power,  we  reply,  that]  this  might  arise,  on 
conjunction,  if  we  had  seen,  in  each  [element,  something 
conducive  to  the  result]. 

a.  But  then,  as  an  intoxicating  power,  though  not 
residing  in  the  substances  severally,  resides  in  the  mixed 
substance,  so  may  Intellect,  also,  be ;  if  any  one  say  this, 
it  is  not  so.  If  it  had  been  seen  in  each  [constituent],  its 
appearance  in  the  compound  might  have  had  place ;  but,  in 
the  case  in  question,  it  is  not  the  case  that  it  is  seen  in  each. 


f^^i^d*^  ^fcT  %MM^d  5^>^T^^  ^T^goq"- 
^ir^Hll<rd  H 

3  Aniraddlia  and  Veddnti  Mahideva  read  ^  W^|F^ri^  . 
Ed. 
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Therefore,  in  the  illustration  [of  something  intoxicating 
resulting  from  mixture]^  it  being  established^  by  the  In- 
stitutes, &c.,  that  there  is,  in  each  ingredient^  a  subtile 
tendency  to  intoxicate,  it  is  settled  only  that,  at  the  time 
when  these  combine,  there  will  be  a  manifestation  of  the 
[latent]  power  of  intoxicating;  but,  in  the  thing  illustrated, 
it  is  not  established,  by  any  proof  whatsoever,  that  there  is 
intelligence,  in  a  subtile  [or  undeveloped]  state,  in  the 
elements  separately :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  It  was  stated  [§  16,]  that  the  Subtile  Bodies  trans- 
migrate for  the  sake  of  Soul.  In  regard  to  this,  he  tells,  in 
two  aphorisms,  by  what  operation,  dependent  on  the  birth 
of  the  Subtile  Bodies,  which  means  their  transmigrations 
into  Gross  Bodies,  what  aims  of  Soul  are  accomplished  :* 
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^mi^Rh:  II  ^9  11 

Purposeo/ikeSuUiU        ^P^'  23.  From  knowledge  [acquired 
Bodjf'i  takmg  a  gron     during  muudane  existence,  comes]  sal- 
vation, [Soul's  cAt^  end]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  by  the  transmigration  of  the  Subtile 
Body,  through  birth,  there  takes  place  the  direct  operation 
of  discrimination  [between  Soul  and  Non-Soul] ;  [and] 
thence,  in  the  shape  of  emancipation.  Soul's  [chief]  End.^ 

Bondaae   kenee.  ^P^*  ^^'   Bondage  [which  may  be 

yiewed  as  one  of  the  ends  which  Soul 
could  arrive  at  only  through  the  Subtile  Body,]  is  from 
Misconception. 

a.  Through  the  transmigration  of  the  subtile  body,  from 
misconception,  there  is  that  [less  worthy]  end  of  soul;  in 
the  shape  of  bondage,  consisting  of  pleasure  and  pain : 
such  is  the  meaning.* 

b.  Liberation  and  Bondage,  [resulting]  from  knowledge 
and  misconception  [respectively],  have  been  mentioned. 
Of  these,  in  the  first  place,  he  explains  Liberation  [arising] 
from  knowledge  :* 
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Kmn.Udgela,neUher       .    4P^.  25.  Since  this  [viz.,  knowledge,] 

eooperator  nor  nAtU-     ig  the  precise  cause  Fof  liberation!  there 

t%Ue,mltberxU*ngSoMl,       .  .,t  •   x-         r   n  i^i  •  i 

IS  neither  association  [of  anything  else 
with  it^  e.  g.,  good  worksj  nor  altematiyeness,  [e.  g.,  of 
good  works^  in  its  stead]. 

a.  In  respect  of  there  being  neither  association  nor 
altemativeness,  he  states  an  illustration  :^ 

_    ...        .  Aph.  26.  The  emancipation  of  Soul 

does  not  depend  on  both  [knowledge 
and  works,  or  the  like]  j  as  [any  end  that  one  aims  at 
is  not  obtained]  from  dreams  and  from  the  waking  state^ 
[together,  or  alternatively,  which  are,  severally,]  illasory 
and  not  illasory. 

a.  Bat,  even  if  it  be  so,  [some  one  may  say,]  there  may 
be  association,  or  altemativeness,  of  knowledge  of  the  trath 
with  that  knowledge  which  is  termed  Worship  of  [the  One, 
all-constitative,  divine]  Soal ;  since  there  is  no  iUmorine^ 
in  this  object  of  Worship.    To  this  he  replies  :* 
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Apk.  27.  Even  of  that  other  it  is  not 
Al^Z^"^    complete. 

a.  Even  of  '  that  other/  i.  e.,  of  the 
[just-mentioned]  object  of  worship,  the  non-illusoriness 
is  not  complete;  because  imaginary  things,  also,  enter 
into  [our  conception  of,  and  overlie,  and  disguisej  the 
object  of  worship,  the  [One,  all-constitutive]  Soul :  such 
is  the  meaning.' 

b.  He  states  in  what  jt^ar^  [of  it]  is  the  illusoriness  of 
the  [object  of]  Worship,*  [just  referred  to] : 

^raf^^S^^  II  ^b  U 

Aph.  28.  Moreover,  it  is  in  what  i^ 
Wher^ty/a^appUei.    yj^^rf  that  it  is  thus  [iUusory]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  '  moreover,  it  is  thus,'  i.  e.,  moreover, 
there  is  illusoriness,  in  that  portion  of  the  thing  meditated 
which  [portion  of  it]  is  fancied  by  the  Mind,  [while  it 
does  not  exist  in  reality] ;  for,  the  object  of  worship  having 
been  declared  in  such  texts  as,  *  All  this,  indeed,  is 
Brahma,' '  the  illusoriness  belongs  entirely  to  that  portion 
[of  the  impure  conception  of  '  the  All  *  which  presents 
itself,  to  the  undiscriminating,  under  the  aspect]  of  the 
world.* 

•  ^m«H^  Wfmi^  MikHM^  cRJf  u 

'  Chhdndogya  UpanisAad,  iii.,  xiv.,  1.    JSd. 
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b.  Then  what  profit  is  there  in  Worship  P  With  refer- 
ence to  this,  he  declares  [as  follows]  :* 

Aph.  29.  From  the  achievement  of 
^'     [the  worship  termed]  meditation  there 
is,  to  the  pure  [Soul],  all  [power]  ;  like  Nature. 

a.  Through  the  effecting  of  the  worship  which  is  termed 
meditation^  there  becomes,  to  the  '  pure/  i.  e.,  the  sinless, 
Soul,  all  power  ;  as  belongs  to  Nature  :  such  is  the 
meaning.  That  is  to  say :  as  Nature  creates,  sustains,  and 
destroys,  so  also  the  Purity  of  the  understanding  of  the 
worshipper,  by  instigating  Nature,  creates,  &c.*  [But 
this  is  not  Liberation,  or  Sotd^s  chief  end«] 

b.  It  has  been  settled  that  Knowledge  alone  is  the  means 
of  Liberation.  Now  he  mentions  the  meam  of  Know- 
ledge:' 

Tm  w^^m  Trai^fr^  ^w^  ^^^^:  \ 

^f%R?^f^  H<jrd«iM!«5  4J8mf<**<^  H^- 
<ftf?T« 
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Removal  of  obttaeUs         ^P^'  30.  Meditation  is  [the  cause  of] 
io  knowUdge,  j^^  removal  of  Desire. 

a.  That  is  to  say:  Meditation  is  the  cause  of  the  removal 
of  that  affection  of  the  mind  by  objects,  which  is  a  hinderer 
of  knowledge.^ 

b.  With  adyertence  to  the  fact  that  knowledge  arises 
from  the  effectuation  of  Meditation,  and  not  from  merely 
commencing  upon  it^  he  characterizes  the  effectuation  of 
Meditation:* 

^f^fHimi^nynR:  II  ?^  II 

Aph.  31.  It  [Meditation  J  is  perfected 
pjSLI^A^  "^     ty  ^^^  repelling  of  the  modifications 
[of  the  Mind^  which  ought  to  be  ab- 
stracted from  all  thoughts  of  anything]. 

a.  He  mentions  also  the  means  of  Meditation :' 

^K^WHy*4^*l!l  cTfwftr:  II  ?^  II 

Jph.  32.   This  [Meditation,]  is  per- 

teondmdveto      ^^ 
tnfdilatiffM. 


Pmdices  conducive  to     {qq^q^  by  Eostraint,  Postures,  and  one's 


Duties. 


•  Tzn^T^jnfT,  HTiRT^  II 
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a.  That  is  to  say:  Meditation  results  from  the  triads 
which  shall  be  mentioned^  viz.,  Restraint,  &c.^ 

b.  By  means  of  a  triad  of  aphorisms  he  characterizes,  in 
order,  Restraint,  &c.  :* 

•     i.  X  i-.  1  4p*-  33-  Restraint  [of  the  breath]  is 

by  means  of  expulsion  and  retention. 

a.  That  it  is  'of  the  breath'  is  gathered  from  the 
notoriousness^  [of  its  being  so]. 

b.  He  characterizes  Postures,  which  come  next  in  order:* 

_  Aph.  34.    Steady  and   [promoting] 

ease  is  a  [suitable]  Posture. 

a.  That  is  to  say:    that  is  a  Posture  which,  being 
steady,  is  a  cause  of  pleasure ;  such  as  the  crossing  of  the 


cft^T^:  II 

'  ^K^llf<^4  *H|l^^ni|<M  ^t^ufcT  H 

*  Aniniddh*  and  Yed/inti  Mahideva  transpoM  Aphoritmi  33 
and  34.    Ed. 

*  HHi!4^fd  «fa^l  Wf^  II 
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b.  He  characterizes  one's  Dutj  :* 

^^  lg<|H(*4r<nr^d^J^|^<il?T1^  II  ^q  II 

Aph.  35.    One's  Duty  is  the  per- 
formance   of   the    actions    prescribed 
for  one's  religious  order. 

a.  Simple.' 

KnowUd^hyOmeok^        Aph.  86.    Through  Dispassion  and 
traUon  how  attorned.         Practice. 

a.  Simply  through  mere  Practice^  in  the  shape  of  Medi- 
tation, accompanied  by  Dispassion,  Knowledge,  with  its 
instrument.  Concentration,  takes  place  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  most  competent  [to  engage  in  the  matter] :  such 
is  the  meaning.  Thus  has  liberation  through  knowledge 
been  expounded.' 

A.  After  this,  the  cause  of  Bondage,  viz.,  Misconception, 
declared  in  [the  assertion,]  'Bondage  is  from  Miscon-* 
ception/  [§  24],  is  to  be  expounded.  Here  he  first  states 
the  nature  of  Misconception :  ^ 


^repffirii 

'  W\HH  II 

f^T^:  I  ci^  ^Mi'^i^i  *mi^id:  u 
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Aph.  37.  The  kinds  of  Misconcep- 

MitetmeepHou  divided.      'j»  n 

'  tion  are  five. 

a.  That  is  to  say:  the  subdivisions  of  Misconception^ 
which  is  the  caase  of  Bondage^  are  Ignorance,  Egoism, 
Desire,  Aversion,  and  Fear  of  Dissolution ;  the  five  men- 
tioned in  the  Toga,^  [see  Toga  Aphorisms,  Book  II.,  §  3*]. 

b.  Having  stated  the  nature  of  Misconception,  he  states 
also  the  nature  of  its  cause,  viz..  Disability  :* 


ThB  varieties  cf  Die-         -^M-  38.  But  Disability  is  of  twenty- 
*^^-  eight  sorts.* 


3.  But  Disabi 

».* 

a.  Simple  ;*  [as  explained  in  the  Toga]. 

XTRTf  II 
'  ^r^^l(V4dKHl^Mlfi^f^^w:  ^n^  ^- 

2  The  five  are  there  called  *  affliotioDs '  (klesa).    Ed. 

^  This  word  is  omitted  by  Aniruddha  and  bj  Yedinti  Mah&- 
deTa.    JEd. 

^  See,  for  these.  Dr.  Ballantyne's  edition  of  the  Tattwa-iarndsa^ 
§63.    Hd. 
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A.  In  a  eouple  of  aphorisms  he  mentions  [those]  two, 
Acquiescence  and  Perfection,  on  the  prevention  of  which 
come  two  sorts  of  Disability  of  the  XJncierstanding  :^ 

gf^^^RT  II  ?e  II 

^     .  Aph.  89.    Acquiescence  is  of  nine 

sorts. 

a.  He  will,  himself,  explain  how  it  is  of  nine  sorts.^ 

Perfectioni.  Aph.  40.  Perfection  is  of  eight  sorts. 

a.  This,  also,  he  will,  himself,  explain.' 

b.  Of  the  aforesaid,  viz.,  Misconception,  Disability,  Ac- 
quiescence, and  Perfection,  since  there  may  be  a  desire  to 
know  the  particulars,  there  is,  in  order,  a  quaternion  of 
aphorisms:^ 

^iMi<^:  ttNcT  11  8^  II 

^^^TTf  II 

"  h\M*\^  TWTf^  ^R^  II 
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^.  .     .....  Aph.  41.  The  subdivisions  [of  Mis- 

concepUonJ  are  as  [declaredj  aforetime. 

a.  The  subdivisions  of  Misconception,  which^  in  a  general 
way,  have  been  stated  as  five^  are  to  be  understood  to  be 
particularized  '  as  aforetime/  i.  e.»  just  as  they  have  been 
declared  by  preceding  teachers :  they  are  not  explained 
here,  for  fear  of  prolixity :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

^,  ,.  ^   ,  Aph.  42.  So  of  the  other  [viz.,  Dis- 

^'»">*'-         ability].  ^ 

o.  That  is  to  say :  '  so/  i.  e.,  just  as  aforetime  [§  41],  the 
divisions  *  of  the  other/  viz.,  of  Disability,  also,  which  are 
twenty-eight,  are  to  be  understood,  as  regards  their  par- 
ticularities.* 

Aph.  43.   Acquiescence  is  ninefold, 
*''"***"*^  through  the  distinctions  of  *the  in- 

ternal and  the  rest.' 
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a.  This  aphorism  is  explained  by  a  memorial  Terse/ 
[No.  50*]. 

^A^lf^Pr:  ftrfV: «  88  H 

Pmfietkmdimded.  ^^^'  ^'   Through  Reasoning,  Ac., 

[which   are   its  subdivisionsj  Perfec- 
tion [is  eightfold]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  Perfection  is  of  eight  kinds,  through 
its  divisions,  -viz.,  Reasoning,  &c.  This  aphorism^  also^ 
has  been  explained  in  a  memorial  yerse/  [No  51^] . 

s  Quoted  below,  from  the  Sdnkhya-kdrikd^  with  Mr.  John  Davies's 
translation : 

'  Nine  yarieties  of  aoquiesoenoe  are  set  forth  ;  four  internal,  named 
from  Nature,  means,  time,  and  fortune;  five  external,  relating  to 
abstinence  from  objects  of  sense.'    Ed» 

•  ^aifrf??^:  ftrfTOMT  iT^Rft^:  \   V^r 

^  Here  appended,  with  Mr.  Dayies's  translation : 

*  The  eight  perfections  (or  means  of  acquiring  perfection)  are  reason- 
ing (uha),  word  or  oral  instruction  (/abda),  study  or  reading  {adhya* 
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b.  But  then,  how  is  it  said  that  Perfection  consists  only 
of  ^  Eeasoning,  &c./  seeing  that  it  is  determined,  in  all  the 
Institutes,  that  the  eight  Perfections,  viz.,  [the  capacity  of 
assuming]  atomic  bulk,  &c.,  result  from  recitations, 
austerity,  meditation,  &c.  ?     To  this  he  replies  :^ 

Aph.  45.  Not  from  any  other  [than 

Perfection  arise;  because  what  does 
arise  therefrom,  e.g.,  from  austerities,  is]  without  abandon- 
ment of  something  else,  [viz..  Misconception]. 

a,  'From  any  other,'  i.  e.,  from  anything  diflFerent  from 
the  pentad,  *  Reasoning,  &c.,'  e.  g.,  from  Austerity,  &c., 
there  is  no  real  Perfection.  Why  ?  '  Without  abandon- 
ment of  something  else;'  i.  e.,  because  iliat  Perfection 
[which  you  choose  to  call  such]  takes  place  positively 
without  abandonment  of  something  else,  Le.,  of  Misconcep- 
tion :  therefore  [that  Perception],  since  it  is  no  antagonist 
to  mundane  existence,  is  only  a  semblance  of  a  Perfection, 
and  not  a  real  Perfection :  such  is  the  meaning.* 


yana),  the  suppression  of  the  three  kinds  of  pain,  acquisition  of  friends* 
and  liberality  (ddna).  The  three  fore-mentioned  (conditions)  are 
checks  to  perfection.'    Ed, 

ftf?f  H^^  II 
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i.  Ifow  the  individuated  creation,  which  was  mentioned 
concisely  in  the  assertion,  'There  is  distinction  of  in- 
dividuals through  diversity  of  desert,^  [§  10],  is  set  forth 
diffusely  ;^ 

Aph.  46.  [The    creation  is  that]  of 
Theertatimixitwtdin     ^j^j^j^    ^^^   subdivisions   are  the  de- 

it$  partt. 

mons,  &c. 

a.  Supply,  such  is  that  creation,  of  which  'the  sub- 
divisions/ the  included  divisions,  are  the  demons,  &c.  This 
is  explained  in  a  memorial  verse,*  [No.  53*]. 


^^l<mRMr^V(r4|rHI  ftl^imT^  ^  ^^  (TT- 

^riir<rd  ^:  i  cr^drni (<«**« i  ^^^*iid*i^  II 

3  It  here  foUovs,  with  the  tranalation  of  Mr.  Davies : 

'  The  divine  class  has  eight  varieties ;  the  animal,  five.  Mankind 
is  single  in  its  class.  This  is,  in  summary,  the  world  (sarga,  emana- 
tion,) of  living  things.'    Ed, 
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b.  He  states  that  the  aforesaid  subdivided  creation^  also^ 
is  for  the  sake  of  Soul  :^ 

Tki,crtaium,aUo./ir        4^*-  47.  From  BrahmA  down  to  a 
*^*  *»*«•  post,  for  its  [Soul's,]  sake  is  creation, 

till  there  be  discrimination  [between  Soul  and  Nature]. 

a.  He  mentions,  further,  the  division  of  the  subdivided 
creation^  in  three  aphorisms  :* 

^  ^mfwvn  B  8b  11 

m  ceuaiai  world.        ^^^'  1^'  ^^^'  ^*    ^^^   Creation,] 
abounds  in  [the  quality  of]  Purity. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  '  aloft,'  above  the  world  of  mortals,  the 
creation  has  chiefly  [the  Quality  of]  Purity.' 

Afh.  49.  Beneath,  it  [the  creation,] 
rAe«i/«n.al  w^d.       ^bo^^s  in  Darknoss. 

a.  ^  Beneath,'  that  is  to  say,  under  the  world  of  mortals.^ 
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^  i^lP^VIMI  II  MO  II 

Aph.  50.  In  the  midst,  it  [the  crea- 

a.  *  In  the  midst/  that  is  to  say,  in  the  world  of  mortals.^ 

b.  But  then,  for  what  reason  are  there,  from  one  single 
Nature,  creations  diverse  in  having,  affluently,  purity  and 
the  rest  ?    With  reference  to  this,  he  says  ;* 

jjiJ^^PxIsmrHMlHQ^il  ^<T««l<^  II  q«l  11 

ApA.  51.  By  reason  of   diversity  of 
jn^aturecperatei     ^^^  .^  Nature's  [diverse]  behaviour; 
like  a  bom-slave. 

a.  Just  by  reason  of  diverse  desert  is  the  behaviour  of 
Nature,  as  asserted,  in  the  shape  of  diversity  of  operation. 
An  illustration  of  the  diversity  is  [offered  in  the  example], 
'  like  a  bom-slave.'  That  is  to  say :  as,  of  him  who  is  a 
slave  from  the  embryo-state  upwards,  there  are,  through 
the  aptitude  arising  from  the  habit'  of  being  a  dependant, 
various  sorts  of  behaviour,  i  e.,  of  service,  for  the  sake 
of  his  master,  so^  [does  Nature  serve  Soul  in  various 
ways], 

'  Vdiand^     Vide  supra,  p.  29,  note  2.    ^d. 
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h.  But  then,  if  the  creation  aloft  is  abundant  in  Purity 
[the  element  of  joy],  since  Soul's  object  is  really  thereby 
effected,  what  need  is  there  of  Liberation  f  To  this  he 
replies '} 

^T^^pHigHI^Till^i^irH^MIlii^:  II  M^  II 

Why  Heaven  uiobe  ^Z'*-  ^2.  Evou  there  there  is  return 
thunwd.  [to  miserable  States  of  existence] :  it  is 

to  be  shunned,  by  reason  of  the  successive  subjections  to 
birth,  [from  which  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven  enjoy  no 
immunity] . 

a.  Moreover  :* 

fl^n^t'  ^<iH<<uiM  ^:^*  II  M^  II 

_  ApA.  68.  Alike  [belonffs  to  all]  the 

TVanntoniMM  of  ,         i,.  -ii.i 

itttvenly  Uiu.  eorrow  produced  by  decay  and  death. 


xrfH^  Hlwi^J^^  <T^f^:  II 

"f^^ll 

8  Ved4nti  Mah&deva  has,  instead  of  ^44l^»  ^ETT^*    ^^' 
4  Mgesa,  according  to  my  sole  MS^  has  ^<|44<^iy|f^A:« 

^  ■ 
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a.  Common  to  all  alike,  those  that  are  aloft  and  those 
beneath,  beginning  with  Brahm&  and  ending  with  a  stock, 
is  the  'sorrow  produced  by  decay  and  death';  therefore, 
moreover,  it  [heaven,]  is  to  be  shunned:  such  is  the 
meaning.^ 

b.  What  need  of  more?  The  end  is  not  effected  by 
absorption  into  the  cause,  either ;  as  he  tells  us  :* 

Abtorption  into  No-  -4/^*-  54.  Not  by  absorption  into  the 
tmrein^iHual,  causo  is  there  accomplishment  of  the 

end ;  because,  as  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  dived,  there  is 
a  rising  again. 

a.  In  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  distinction 
[between  Soul  and  Nature],  when  indifference  towards 
Mind,  &c,  has  resulted  from  worship  of  Nature,  then 
absorption  into  Nature  takes  place;  for  it  is  declared: 
'Through  Dispassion  there  is  absorption  into  Nature/ 
Even  through  this,  i.e.,  the  absorption  into  the  cause,  the 
end  is  not  gained;  'because  there  is  a  rising  again ;  as  in 
the  case  of  one  who  has  dived.'  As  a  man  who  has  dived 
under  water  rises  again,  exactly  so  do  Souls  which  have  been 
absorbed  into  Nature  reappear,  [at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  annus  magnus],  in  the  condition  of  Lords ;  because  it  is 


9ITf  II 
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impossible  that  one's  Faults  should  be  consumed,  without  a 
familiarity  with  the  distinction  [between  Soul  and  Nature]^ 
in  consequence  of  the  reappearance  of  Passion,  by  reason  of 
the  non-destruction  of  habits/  &c.:  such  is  the  meaning.* 

b.  But  then,  the  cause  is  not  by  any  one  caused  to  act. 
Being  independent,  then^  why  does  she  [Nature,]  make  that 
grief-occasioning  resurrection  of  her  own  worshipper? 
To  this  he  replies:' 

^RST^^jftl  fT^:  MK^i^iJjlct^  II  MM  || 

Aph.  55.  Though   she  be  not  con- 

yet gJd^^an tmcL        Strained    to   act,    yet   this   is   fitting; 

because  of  her  being  devoted  to  another. 


1  To  render  sanskdra,    JEd, 

^<^MWH^<I  H^  <T^  Vf^  ^T   ^^ 
iM|t!H^I<rM?T  y<ft<!MHI%  HM^^rfMHId  I 

^IM<I^I^MU^r<iq<q:  II 
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a.  Though  Nature  is  '  not  constrained  to  act/  not  insti- 
gated, not  subject  to  the  will  of  another,  yet  Hhis  is  fitting;' 
it  is  proper  that  he  who  is  absorbed  in  her  should  rise 
again.  Why  P  *  Because  of  her  being  devoted  to  another ; ' 
i.  e.,  because  she  seeks  Soul's  end.  The  meaning  is,  that 
he  who  is  absorbed  in  her  is  again  raised  up,  by  Nature> 
for  the  sake  of  Soul's  end,  which  consists  in  knowledge 
of  the  distinction  [between  Nature  and  Soul].  And  Soul's 
end,  and  the  like,  are  not  conatrainera  of  Nature,  but 
occasions  for  the  energizing  of  her  whose  very  being  is  to 
energize ;  so  tbat  there  is  nothing  detracted  from  her 
independence.^ 

6.  He  mentions,  further,  a  proof  that  Soul  rises  from 
absorption  into  Nature  :* 

TUfiaiHo/iJaorptimt        Aph.  56.  [He  who  is  absorbed  into 
Mo  Natitn.  Nature  must  riae  again ;]  for  ho  becomes 

omniscient  and  omnipotent  [in  a  subsequent  creation]. 
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a.  For  *he/  viz.,  he  who,  in  a  previous  creation,  was 
absorbed  into  the  Cause,  in  a  subsequent  creation  becomes 
'omniscient  and  omnipotent;'  the  Lord,  the  First  Spirit.^ 

h.  But  then,  if  that  be  so,  it  is  impossible  to  deny '  a 
Lordf  [which,  nevertheless,  the  Sdnkhyaa  seem  to  do].  To 
this  he  replies:' 

I^^Hiifiir^:  ftlWT  II  MS  u 

In  whai  mm  ikere        ^^'  57,   The  cxisteuce  of  8ueh  a 
f«  a  Lord.  hord  is  a  settled  point. 

a.  It  is  quite  agreed,  by  all,  that  there  is  an  emergent 
Lord,  he  who  had  been  absorbed  into  Nature ;  for  the 
ground  of  dispute  [between  Sdnkhyaa  and  the  rest,]  is 
altogether  about  an  eternal  Lord :  such  is  the  meaning.'* 

b.  He  expounds  diffusely  the  motive  for  Nature's 
creating,  which  was  mentioned  only  iadicatoiily  in  the 
first  aphorism  of  the  Second  Book : ' 


'  Pratuhedha,  on  which  vide  tupra,  p.  112,  note  3.    Ed. 
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'RfT  H  Mb  II 

ApA.  68.  Nature's  creating  is  for  the 
N^reUdinmertM.     ^^^  ^f  another,  though  it  be  sponta- 
neous ; — for  she  is  not  the  experiencer ; 
— ^like   a  cart's    carrjring  saflfron  [for    the   sake  of  its 
master]. 

a.  But  then,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  Nature^  being 
unintelligent,  should  be,  spontaneously,  a  creator ;  for  we 
see  that  a  cart,  or  the  like^  operates  only  by  reason  of 
the  efforts  of  another.     To  this  he  replies:^ 

^^dH^^PM  HJli'^iftH  WTRR  II  M^  II 

Aph.  59.   Though  she  be  unintelli- 
metion  iuJtuSSu'"     g^ut,  yet  Nature  acts ;  as  is  the  case  with 
milk. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  as  milk,  without  reference  to  men's 
efforts,  quite  of  itself  changes  into  the  form  of  curd,  so 
Nature,  although  she  be  unintelligent,  changes  into  the 
form  of  Mind,  &c.,  even  without  the  efforts  of  any  other.^ 


cT^Tf  II 
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6.  This  is  not  rendered  tautological  by  this  aphorism, 
'  As  the  cow  for  the  calf/  [Book  II.,  §  37]  ;  because  there 
the  question  was  only  of  the  operation  of  instruments,  and 
because  cows  are  intelligent.^ 

c.  By  means  of  the  exhibition  of  another  illustration,  he 
mentions  the  cause  of  the  thing  asserted  as  aforesaid  :* 

Jph.  60.  Or  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Another  illuitration,      acts  [or  on-goings] — ^for  WO  sec  them— 
of  Time,  &c. 

a.  Or  as  is  the  case  with  the  acts  [or  on-goings  J  of 
Time,  &c.,  the  spontaneous  action  of  Nature  is  proved  from 
what  is  seen.  The  action  of  Time,  for  example,  takes  place 
quite  spontaneously,  in  the  shape  of  one  season's  now 
departing  and  another's  coming  on  :  let  the  behaviour  of 
Nature,  also,  be  thus;  for  the  supposition  conforms  to 
observed  facts :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 


tir^:  II 

t^ifkll 

'  ^<iMM<H<^HM4<li*j^^|vi^(|*<l^  n 

9  One  of  my  MSS.  of  Anirnddlia  haa  ^l^|^^  •    -^<'- 
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b.  B\xt,  still,  a  senseless  Nature  would  never  energize,  or 
would  energize  the  wrong  way ;  because  of  there  being  [in 
her  case,]  no  such  communing  as,  ^  This  is  my  means  of 
producing  experience,  &c/     To  this  he  replies : ' 

JpA,  61.  From  her  own  nature  she 
^^rtaeu/rom         ^^^^  ^^^  f^^  thought;  like  a  eer- 

▼ant. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  as,  in  the  case  of  an  excellent  servant, 
naturally,  just  from  habit,'  the  appointed  and  necessary 
service  of  the  master  is  engaged  in,  and  not  with  a  view  to 
his  own  enjoyment,  just  so  does  Nature  energize  from 
habit  alone.* 

inr%  «Wir<M  <fcMlf<^45  ^TcT^  ^^I^ 
JWR^lRl  ^^  ^Inh^HI^I  ^VI«J;Hlf<r4l- 
f<^^:  II 

^NRi^iHj5Siiii:  i^i  ^^\^Mr^^^{^^  ^ 
iwrftMOdr  ^  n^:  ^utct  i  <f(rTf  ii 

'  As  here,  so  again  just  below,  this  word  renders  sanskdra,    Ed. 

fn^di^^^^  ^  ^ifiiH^i  tm^  H^ 
^:^^:  II 
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^iy^lH(r<d:'  II  %^  11 

Or  through  th§  «^  ^P^'  ^2.  Or  from  attraction  by  De- 
€ne$  o/De$ert,  serts^  which  havo  been  from  eternity* 

a.  Here  the  word  'or'  is  for  connecting  [this  aphorism 
with  the  preceding  one].  Since  Desert  has  been  from 
eternity,  therefore,  moreover,  through  attraction  by  Deserts, 
the  energizing  of  Nature  is  necessary  and  rightly  distri- 
buted :*  such  is  the  meaning.' 

b.  It  being  thus  settled,  then,  that  Nature  is  creative  for 
the  sake  of  another,  he  tells  us,  in  the  following  section,* 
that,  on  the  completion  of  that  other's  purpose.  Liberation 
takes  place  through  Nature's  quite  spontaneously  ceasing 
to  act:* 

^^  II  %^  11 

1  Aniruddha  inserts  ^fll|  after  "iff.    Ed. 

'  ^rr^y^s^  ^ih^  i  hw*  <»i^Mi€|d:  * 
^  w^fiifi.Ki<8: 11 

S  See  the  Bational  S^flitation,  &&,  p.  36.    £d. 

*  Bead,  instead  of '  in  the  following  seetion,' '  by  an  ennneiatioo.' 
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Apt.  63.  From  discriminative  know- 
ikl^Zj^^  *"*^     l^g®  thore  is  a  cessation  of  Nature's 
creating ;  as  is  the  case  with  a  cook^ 
when  the  cooking  has  been  performed. 

a.  When  SouPs  aim  has  been  accomplished,  by  means 
of  indifiference  to  all  else^  through  discriminative  knowledge 
of  Soul,  Nature's  creating  ceases ;  as,  when  the  cooking 
is  completed,  the  labour  of  the  cook  ceases :  such  is  the 
meaning.^ 

6.  But,  at  that  rate,  since  Nature's  creating  ceases 
through  the  production  of  discriminative  knowledge  in 
the  case  of  a  single  Soul,  we  should  find  all  liberated. 
To  this  he  replies :  * 

Liberatiom  of  one  in-         4p^*  3^*  Another  remains  like  an- 

vohe,mUtkai  qfaU.  ^^y^^^^  through  her  fault. 

a.  But  *  another,'  l  e.,  one  devoid  of  discriminative  know- 
ledge, remains  '  like  another,'  i.  e.,  just  like  one  bound  by 


•  Anirnddha's  leotion  of  this  AphoriBm  is :    ^f|4^  ^f|4^^^* 
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Nature.  Why  P  'Through  her  fault/  i.e.,  through  the 
fault  which  may  be  described  as  her  not  accomplishing  that 
soul's  aim :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  He  mentions  the  fruit  of  Nature's  ceasing  to  act  :* 

«^K*dl«  ^Kl^^*iM^^1:  II  iM  II 

ApA.   65.    [The   fruit  of    Nature's 
wh^r*^  cw«<»^  of    ceasing  to  act] ,  the  solitariness  of  both 
[Nature  and  Soul],  or  [which  comes  to 
the  same  thing,]  of  either,  is  liberation. 

a.  *  Of  both,'  Le.,  of  Nature  and  Soxd,  the  '  solitariness,' 
i.e.,  the  being  alone,  the  mutual  disjunction,  in  short,  this 
is  liberation.' 

d.  But  then,  how  would  Nature,  having  attained  indif- 
ference, through  the  mood  in  the  shape  of  discrimination, 
on  the  liberation  of  a  single  Soul,  again  engage  in  creation, 
for  the  sake  of  another  Soul  P  And  you  are  not  to  say 
that  this  is  no  objection,  because  Nature  consists  of  different 
portions,  [it  is  not  another  Nature,  but  the  same];  because 
we  see,  that,  even  out  of  the  [mortal]  constituents  of  the 
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liberated  person,  viz.,  his  dust,  &c.,  things  are  created  for 
the  experience  of  another.    To  this  he  replies  :^ 

*#^tTn:*  II  %%  II 
?TTH  I  T^  H*d(5i!H<HM  ^  ^fcT  ^Fi| 

5  yun4na'B  genaine  readiog seems  to  be  l^i^f||S'    ^**  *^™" 

ment,  however,  recognizes  also  |  ^  ^<9M  <1  S;  the  reading  of  Ani- 
niddha.  One  MS.  of  his  work  which  has  been  consulted  has,  like 
Vedinti  Mahidera,  f^I^;iT^S.    N&gesa  has  fTT^dcTS-   ^^' 

-^^y  instead  of  -^Q^,  appears  to  have  very  little  good 
warrant ;  and  Dr.  Ballan^e,  indeed,  translates  TV  not  J^^^  ^d- 

^  Of  this  Aphorism,  and  of  the  comment  on  it,  MSS.  of  Y^n&na's 
treatise  afford  a  mach  better  text  than  that  here  reprinted.  In  one 
of  its  more  approved  forms,  that  which  V^n4na  seems  to  elect,  the 

original  enunciation  ronsthos :  m*<ltt9lMi.l'iSM[  ^  f^* 

TSTtSH^fT^TfTfTO^rtrn:    I    •  Furthermore,  she  [Na. 

ture,]  does  not  give  over  effecting  creation,  with  reference  to  another, 
[i.  e.,  another  soul  than  that  of  the  spiritual  sage,  though  she  creates 
for  such  a  sage  no  longer ;  and  she  acts,  in  so  doing,]  analogously  to 
a  snake,  with  reference  to  him  who  is  unenlightened  as  to  the  real 
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Aph.  66.  Moreover^  [when  Nature 
o^Zd^^tZil^^  has  left  offdistressing  the  emancipated,] 
she  does  not  desist,  in  regard  to  her 
creative  influence  on  another;  as  is  the  case  with  the 
snake^  [which  ceases  to  be  a  terror,]  in  respect  of  him  who 
is  aware  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  rope  [which  another 
mistakes  for  a  snake]. 

a.  Nature,  though^  in  respect  of  one  Soul,  she  have  de- 
sisted^ ia  consequence  of  discriminative  knowledge^  does  not 
desist  as  regards  her  creative  influence  on  another  Soul^ 
but  does  create  in  respect  of  that  one ;  as  the  snake  [so 
to  speak,]  does  not  produce  fear,  &c.^  in  the  case  of  him 
who  is  aware  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  rope,  but  doe9 
produce  it,  in  respect  of  him  who  is  ignorant  [that  what 


character  of  the  rope '  [which  ia  mistaken  for  it ;  this  illusory  snake 
keeping  him  constantly  in  a  state  of  alarm,  though  it  ceases  to  affect 
him  who  has  discovered  that  it  is  nothing  more  formidahle  than  a 
yard  or  two  of  twisted  hemp].  More  closely,  so  far  as  regards  the 
construction  of  the  original :  '  Furthermore,  in  like  manner  as  a  snake 

goes  on  influencing  him  who [Nature  persists]  in  effecting 

creation/  &t. 

That  upardga^  as  emhodied  in  the  expression  tfUktyupardga^ 
signified  'causing/  'effecting/  is  the  view  of  hoth  Animddha  and 
Yed&ati  Mah&deva,  who  define  it  by  karana. 

The  Aphorism  in  question,  mainly  as  just  exhibited,  together  with 
preferable  deviations  from  the  comment  as  given  by  Dr.  Ballantyne, 
will  be  found  at  p.  13  of  the  variants  appended  to  my  edition  of  the 
8dnkhi/a'pravachana-hhdshy<i,     N&ge^  following   Vynina   very 

closely,  explains  the  Aphorism  as  follows :  Tp^J  V|  ^^^  i^^^Cf  ^^ 
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he  looks  upon  is  a  rope,  and  not  a  snake] :  such  is  the 
meaning.  And  Nature  is  likened  to  a  snake,  because  of 
her  disguising  Soul^  which  is  likened  to  a  rope.  Certain 
unintelligent  persons^  calling  themselves  VeddnUa^  having 
quite  failed  to  understand  that  such  is  the  drift  of  such 
examples  as  those  of  the  rope,  the  snake,  &c.,  suppose  that 
Nature  is  an  absolute  nothing,  or  something  merely 
imaginary.  The  matters  of  Scripture  wand  of  the  legal 
institutes  are  to  be  elucidated  by  means  of  this  [or  that] 
example  offered  by  the  Sdnkhpas,  who  assert  the  reality  of 
Nature :  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  matter  is  simply  esta^ 
blished  to  be  as  is  the  example;^  [the  analogy  of  which  is 
not  to  be  overstrained,  as  if  the  cases  were  parallel 
throughout]. 
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AnntJier  conriHeraHon         Aph.  67.  And  from  coimexion  with 

TAy  Nalurt  ikoM  ad.        Jj^^^^  ^yAqYi  is  the  CaUSe. 

a,  '  Desert/  which  is  the  cause  of  creation,  in  consequence 
of  the  conjunction  of  this,  also,  she  creates,  for  the  sake  of 
another  Soul  [than  the  emancipated  one] :  such  is  the 
meaning.^ 

6.  But  then,  since  all  Souls  are  alike  indifferent,  inas- 
much as  they  do  not  desire  [Nature's  interference],  what 
is  it  that  here  determines  Nature  to  act  only  in  regard  to 
this  one,  and  to  desist  in  regard  to  that  one  P  And  Desert 
is  not  the  determiner ;  because  here,  too,  there  is  nothing 
to  determine  of  which  Soul  what  is  the  Desert ;  [Desert 
being  inferrible  only  from,  and,  therefore,  not  cognizable 
antecendently  to,  \\a  fruits].     To  this  he  replies:* 

TO  11  %b  11 

Naturt'iteUetumhow        Aph.  68.  Though  there  is  [on  Soul's 
determimd.  pj^^  ^y^i^-^  indifference,  yet  want  of  dis- 

crimination is  the  cause  of  Nature's  service. 
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a.  That  is  to  say :  although  Souls  are  indifferent,  yet 
Nature,  just  through  [her  own]  non-discrimination,  saying, 
*  This  is  my  master/  '  This  is  I  myself/  serves  Souls,  [to- 
wards their  eventual  emancipation],  by  creation,  &c.  And 
so,  to  what  Soul,  not  having  discriminated  herself  [there- 
from], she  has  the  habit ^  of  showing  herself,  in  respect  just 
of  that  one  does  Nature  energize;  and  this  it  is  that 
determines  her :  such  is  the  import.^ 

b.  Since  it  is  her  nature  to  energize,  how  can  she  desist, 
even  when  discrimination  has  taken  place  P  To  this  he 
replies:' 

Nature  energies  onl^  Aph.  69.  Like  a  dauccr  docs  she, 
till  the  end  t$  attained,  though  shc  had  been  energizing,  desist ; 
because  of  the  end^s  having  been  attained. 

a.  Nature's  disposition  to  energize  is  only  for  the  sake 
of  Soul,  and  not  universally.     Therefore  is  it  fitting  that 


1  Tdsand.     Vide  supra,  p.  29,  note  2.    £d. 
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Nature  should  desist,  though  she  has  been  energizing^  when 
the  end  has  been  attained,  in  the  shape  of  the  effectuation  of 
SouFs  aim ;  as  a  dancer^  who  has  been  performing, 
with  the  view  of  exhibiting  a  dance  to  the  spectators, 
desists,  on  the  accomplishment  of  this :  such  is  the  mean- 
ing.i 

6.  He  states  another  reason  for  the  cessation:' 


^M^VSfx?  ^XTO^  UURFT  ^51^ 
^  H  SO  U 

^.  .„      ^  ^  Aph.  70.  Moreover,  when  her  fault 

Thu  tUwtraied.  .      ,  -kr   ^  i  ^  x^ 

IS  known,  Nature  does  not  approach 
[Soul]  ;  like  a  woman  of  good  family. 


a.  That  is  to  say :  Nature,  moreover,  ashamed  at  Soul's 
having  seen  her  fault, — ^in  her  transformations,  and  her 
taking  the  shape  of  pain,  &c., — does  not  again  approach 
Soul ;  '  like  a  woman  of  good  family,'  L  e. ;  as  a  [frail]  woman 
of  good  family,  ashamed  at  ascertaining  that  her  fault 


'  f^ratr  ir4^<*<i^  II 
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Kas  been  seen  by  ber  busband,  does  not  approacb  her 
husband.^ « 

i.  .But  then,,  if  Nature's  energizing  be  for  tbe  sake  of 
SouI»  Soul  must  be  altered  by  Bondage  and  Liberation, 
[and  not  remain  the  unalterable  entity  which  you  allege  it 
to  be].    To  this  he  replies:* 

Aph,  71.   Bondage  and  Liberation 
^^^refa^to  ^^  ^^^  actuaUy  belong  to  Soul,  [and 

would  not  even  appear  to  do  so,]  but 
for  non-discrimination. 

a.  Bondage  and  Liberation,  consisting  in  the  conjunction 
of  Pain,  and  its  disjunction,  do  not  'actually,*  i.  e.,  really, 
belong  to  Soul ;  but,  in  the  way  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
aphorism,  they  result  only  from  non-discrimination :  such 
is  the  meaning.^ 


Hi<fH  trtHniriMIJ  H^:  "5^  ^T^  '^''^ 

*  See  the  BationcU  B^tation,  Ac,  p.  61. 

W^  ^^*(W  ufiM!mmRir<rd  1  ff^Tf  II 
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b.  But,  in  reality.  Bondage  and  Liberation,  as  declared, 
belong  to  Nature  alone :  so  he  asserts :  ^ 

Bomdageu  reaUy  Aph.  72.  They  really  belong  to  Na- 

Natmre'B,  ^^^^^^^^  through  cousociation ;  like  a  beast. 

a.  Bondage  and  Liberation,  through  Pain,  really  belong 
to  Nature,' '  through  consociation/  i.  e.,  through  her  being 
hampered  by  the  habits,  &o.,  which  are  the  causes  of 
Pain  ;  as  a  beast,  through  its  being  hampered  by  a 
rope,  experiences  Bondage  and  Liberation:  such  is  the 
meaning.' 

ft.  Here,  by  what  causes  is  there  Bondage  P  Or  by  what 
is  there  Liberation  P    To  this  he  replies :  ^ 


>  Read :  '  Bondage  and  Liberation  belong  to  Nature  alone ;  be- 
cause to  it,  in  truth,  belongs  misery/    £d. 
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Aph,  73.  In  seyen  ways  does  Nature 
••fXJSwi^     tind  herself;  like  the  sak-worm:  in 
one  way  does  slie  liberate  herself. 

a.  By  Merit,  Dispassion,  Supernatural  Power,  Demerit, 
Ignorance,  Non-dispassion,  and  Want  of  Power,  viz.,  by 
habits,  causes  of  Pain,  in  the  shape  of  these  seven,  *  does 
Nature  bind  herself'  with  Pain; '  like  the  silk- worm ;  *  i.  e., 
as  the  worm  that  makes  the  cocoon  binds  itself  by  means 
of  the  dwelling  which  itself  constructs.  And  that  same 
Nature  liberates  herself  from  Pain  *in  one  way/  i.e.,  by 
Knowledge  alone :  such  is  the  meaning.' 

b.  But  then,  that  which  you  assert,  viz.,  that  Bondage 
and  Liberation  result  from  Non-discrimination  alone,  is 
improper;    because  Non-discrimination    can  neither  be 


1  N&geeahaa  eft^M^Ki^lll^^    ^d. 

>  Aniraddba   and  Yed4nti  Mahideva  have   -«f|^«^^C||r| 
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quitted  nor  assumed^  and  because^  in  the  world,  Pain^  and 
its  negative,  Pleasure,  &g.,  can,  themselves,  be  neither 
quitted  nor  assumed :  otherwise,  [if  you  still  insist  on 
retaining  the  opinion  objected  to],  there  is  disparagement 
of  sense-evidence.  Having  pondered  this,  he  himself  [not 
leaving  it  to  a  commentator,]  explains  what  was  asserted 
in  the  fourth  aphorism :  ^ 

An  obieetum  met  '^P^'  '^^'  Non-discriminatiou  is  the 

cause  [not  the  thing  itself] ;  [so  that] 
there  is  no  disparagement  of  sense-evidence. 

a.  What  was  asserted  before  was  this,  that  Non-dis* 
crimination  is  only  the  occasion  of  Bondage  and  Liberation 
in  souls,  and  not  that  Non-discrimination  itself  is  these  two ; 
therefore  '  there  is  no  disparagement  of  sense-evidence ;' 
[for,  though  we  see  that  Pain  and  Pleasure  cannot  be 
directly  assumed  or  quitted^  yet  we  also  see  that  causes  of 
them  can  be  assumed  or  quitted] :  such  is  the  meaning,* 
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b.  He  mentions^  among  the  means  conducive  to  Dis- 
crimination, Study,  which  is  the  essence  of  them :  ^ 

Aph,  75.  Discrimination  is  perfected 
no^*"  ^-^  ^'^''"•"     through  abandonment  [of  everything], 
expressed  by  a  *  No,  No,'  through  study 
of  the  [twenty-five]  Principles. 

a.  Discrimination  is  effected  through  study  of  the 
Principles,  in  the  shape  of  abandoning,  by  a '  No,  No,' 
in  regard  to  things  unintelligent,  ending  with  Nature,  the 
conceit  [that  Nature,  or  any  of  her  products,  is  Soul]. 
All  the  others  [enumerated  in  the  list  of  means]  are  only 
supplemental  to  Study :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

6.  He  states  a  speciality  in  regard  to  the  perfecting  of 
Discrimination : ' 


iRTf  11 

'  r^^cftfa^i  pciQuHi^  II 

*  Yed&nti  Mah&dera  hai  ^{f^4r<n^^T<i-    ^<i- 
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Aph,  76.  Through  the  difference  of 
cilm^^^/^'     tli08«  competent  [to  engage    in    the 
matter  at  all],  there  is  no  necessity 
[that  each  and  every  one  should  at  once  be  successful]. 

a.  Since  there  is  a  division,  among  those  competent,  into 
the  sluggish,  &c.,  though  study  be  made,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that,  in  this  very  birth.  Discrimination  will  be 
accomplished :  such  is  the  meaning.  Therefore,  every  one 
should,  by  strenuousness  in  study,  acquire  for  himself  the 
highent  degree  of  competency :  such  is  the  impprt.^ 

b.  He  states  that  Liberation  takes  place  solely  through 
the  effecting  of  Discrimination,  and  not  otherwise :' 

Aph.  77.  Since  what  [Pain]  has  been 
mfSime^L^^'^*'     repelled  returns  again,  there  comes, 
even  from  medium  [but    imperfect,] 
Discrimination,  experience,  [which  it  is  desired  to  get  en- 
tirely rid  of]. 

a.  But  sluggish  Discrimination  [lower  even  than  the 


»  The  reading  of  Aniruddha  is   «|lfMc1M^$llU|^.   Ed. 
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middling  variety],  antecedently  to  direct  intuition,  consists 
only  of  Hearing,  Pondering,  and  Meditating:  such  is  the 
division*  [of  Discrimination]. 

0/Liberatum  during        Aph.  78.  And  he  who,  Uving,  is  libe- 
^'^''  rated. 

a.  That  is  to  say  :  he,  also,  who,  while  living,  is  liberated 
is  just  in  the  condition  of  medium  Discrimination.^ 

b.  He  adduces  evidence  for  there  being  some  one  libe- 
rated, though  still  Uving :  * 

Proo/aattiUma,u.     .  -^P^'  ^9.  It  is  proved  by  the  fact  of 
instructed  and  instructor. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  it  is  proved  that  there  are  such  as  are 
liberated  during  life,  by  the  mention,  in  the  Institutes,  on 
the  subject  of  Discrimination,^  of  the  relation  of  preceptor 


*  *4<ri^4<!rt  Mlg|lrhl<lrJM^  ^^^O^R^- 

2  The  ^  IB  omitted  by  Yedinti  Mah&deya.    JSd. 

^  This  I  have  substitated  for  '  Liberation,'  a  mere  oversight.    JSd, 
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and  pupil;  i.  e.,  because  it  is  only  one  liberated  during  life 
that  can  be  an  instructor'  [in  this  matter]. 

^rfcTO'  II  bo  II 

Further  proof.  j^ph.  80.  And  there  is  Scripture. 

a.  There  is  also  Scripture  for  there  being  persons 
liberated  during  Ufe.* 

b.  But  then,  merely  through  hearing,  too,  one  might 
become  [qualified  to  be]  an  instructor.    To  this  he  replies :  * 

hearing  is  one  qualified  to  become  an 
instructor] :  otherwise,  there  were  blind  tradition. 

a.  That  is  to  say  :  otherwise,  since  even  a  person  of  slug- 
gish Discrimination  [but  who^  yet,  had  heardi\  would  be 
an  instructor,  we  should  have  a  blind  handing  down^  [of 
doctrines  which  would  speedily  become  corrupted  or  lost]. 

'^5T^  ni<^^r<imii  J[[<ir^imHMHiJnui- 

H^nfl^ii 

'  None  of  the  commentators  but  Yijnina  recognizes  an  Aphorism 
in  these  words  ;  and  it  is  very  doabtfal  whether  even  he  does  so.  Ed, 

'  ^ffrft  ^^'^^^fid  II 
^^^sR^pnw^yi^wRTi  <T^Tfii 

^fift^:  II 
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b.  But  then,  when,  through  Knowledge,  one's  works 
[which  are  the  cause  of  mundane  existence,]  have  perished, 
how  can  there  [still]  be  life  P    To  this  he  replies  :  ^ 

^^(^^M*^^l!^^d^'0<:  II  t^  II 

Aph,  82.  Possessed  of  a  body,  [the 
wuTiJ^ratw!!^^         emancipated  sage  goes  on  living] ;  like 
the  whirling  of  a  wheel. 

a.  Even  on  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  potter,  the 
wheel,  of  itself,  revolves  for  some  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  motal  inertia  resulting  from  the  previous  action.  So, 
after  knowledge,  though  actions  do  not  arise,  yet,  through 
the  [self-continuant]  action  of  antecedent  acts,  possessing 
an  energizing  body,  he  remains  living,  yet  liberated;* 
[and,  if  he  did  not,  but  if  every  one  who  gained  true 
knowledge  were,  on  gaining  it,  to  disappear,  true  know- 
ledge would  cease  to  be  handed  down  orally ;  and  Kapila, 
probably,  did  not  contemplate  books,  or  did  not  think 
these  a  secure  depository  of  the  doctrine] :  such  is  the 
meaning.' 


?nn5ii 

*  For  another  rendering,  bm  the   Rational  Rtfutation,  Sic., 
p.  31.    Ed. 
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d.  But  then,  since  the  continuance  ^  of  experience,  &c., 
is  put  an  end  to  by  that  ^  Meditation  with  distinct  recog- 
nition of  the  object/  which  [see  Yoga  Aphorisms,  Book  I., 
§  17,^]  is  the  cause  of  knowledge^  how  can  one  retain  a 
body  ?    To  this  he  replies  :* 

^HK^^'d^ffHfi:  II  b?  II 

Aph.  83.  This  [retention  of  a  body] 
of^^^i^^     w  occasioned  by  the  least  vestige  of 
impression. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  the  retention  of  a  body  is  caused  by 
even  the  least  remains  of  those  impressions*  of  objects 
which  are  the  causes  of  haying  a  body  .^ 

b.  He  recapitulates  the  sense  of  the  declarations  of  the 
Institute:^ 


^  Vdsand,     Vide  tupra,  p.  29,  note  2.    Hd. 

^  Which  here  follows,  with  Dr.  BallaDtjne's  translation  :    f^« 

d^Hil-MKM'^lftHdlH^WIrMMsild:  I     [Medi. 

tation,  of  the  kind  called]  that  in  which  there  is  distinct  recognition 
[arises,  in  its  fourfold  shape,]  from  the  attendance  of  (1)  argumenta- 
tion {vitarka),  (2)  deliheration  (vichdra),  (3)  beatitude  {dnanda), 
and  (4)  egotism  {cumitd).'    Ed. 

'^    5|M^<JHM5!ld^J'N    >ilMir<^l^- 

^  This  is  to  render  the  technicality  sanskdra,    Ed, 

ttMN^MIMW  U!0<MK^W  ftrflft^*  II 
'  V||M^|<WI«i^M^^<rd  II 
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Reeapituiation.  ^^*-  ^^^  ^^^  which  WM  to  be  done 

bas  been  done,  wben  entire  Cessation  of 
Pain  bas  resulted  from  Discrimination ;  not  otberwise,  not 
otberwise. 

a.  So  mucb  for  tbe  Tbird  Book,  on  Dispassion.' 


^  y\jn4Da,  according  to  some  copies  of  his  work,  has  C||(^cnft|jy 

the  preferahle  reading,  and  that  of  all  the  other  commentators  known 
to  me.    £d. 


'  sf?!  ^n^intflnR^ffN:  ii 


END  OF  BOOK   III. 
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BOOK  IV. 


Now,  by  means  of  a  collection  of  narratives,  recognized 
in  the  Institutes^  the  means  of  discriminative  knowledge 
are  to  be  displayed :  so^  for  this  purpose  the  Fourth  Book 
is  commenced.^ 


Soul  Kt  rigU  by  hear-  Aph,  1 .  As  in  the  casc  of  the  king's 

tng  the  trtdh.  ^^^^  ^^^^  instruction  as  to  the  truth 

[comes  discrimination  between  Soul  and  Nature]. 

a.  'Discrimination'  is  supplied  from  the  concluding 
aphorism  of  the  preceding  section.  The  meaning  is  :  as, 
in  the  case  of  the  king's  son,  discrimination  is  produced 
by  instruction  as  to  the  truth.  The  story,  here^  is  as 
follows :  A  certain  king's  son,  in  consequence  of  his  being 
bom  under  the  [unlucky]  star  of  the  tenth  portion  *  [of  the 
twenty-seven  portions  into  which  the  ecliptic  is  divided], 
having  been  expelled  from  his  city,  and  reared  by  a  certain 
forester,  remains  under  the  idea^  that  '  I  am  a  forester.' 
Having  learned  that  he  is  alive,  a  certain  minister  informs 
him :  '  Thou  art  not  a  forester ;  thou  art  a  king's  son.' 


3  The  Sanskrit  yields  '  under  the  star  [named]  Gao4&*'    ^d» 
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As  he,  immediatelj,  having  abandoned  the  idea  of  his 
being  an  outcast,  betakes  himself  to  his  true  royal  state, 
s&yiiigi ' I  am  a  king*  so,  too,  it  [the  Soul],  in  consequence 
of  the  instruction  of  some  kind  person,  to  the  effect  that 
'  Thou,  who  didst  originate  from  the  First  Soul,  which  mani- 
fests itself  merely  as  pure  Thought,  art  [thyself,]  a  portion 
thereof/  having  abandoned  the  idea  of  its  being  Nature  [or 
of  being  something  material  or  phenomenal],  rests  simply 
upon  its  own  nature,  saying,  'Since  I  am  the  son  of 
Brahm&,  I  am,  myself,  Brahm&,  and  not  something 
mundane,  different  therefrom :'  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  He  exhibits  another  story,  to  prove  that  even  women. 
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Sudras,  &c.,  maj  gain  the  [one  desirable]  end,  Uirougli  'a 
Brahman,  by  hearing  the  instructions  of  a  Brahman :  ^ 

fSpl  II  ^  II 

Aph.  2.  As  in  the  case  of  the  gob« 
Even  tohen  the  itutrue*     Kn^  evcn  when  the  instruction  was  for 
tUhMrer,  the  Sake  of  another,  [the  chance  hearer 

may  be  benefited]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  though  the  instruction  in  regard  to 
the  truth  was  being  delivered,  by  the  venerable  Erishnaj 
for  Arjuna's  benefit,  knowledge  of  the  distinction  [between 
Soul  and  Nature]  was  produced  in  the  case  of  a  goblin 
standing  near  [and  overhearing  the  discourse]:  and  so 
it  may  happen  in  the  case  of  others,  too.' 

6.  And,  if  knowledge  is  not  produced  from  once  instruct- 
ing, then  a  repetition  of  the  instruction  is  to  be  made ;  to 
which  effect  he  adduces  another  story : ' 


•  ^r^?n^  Hd^t'SlH  dWlM^v)  PsIiilHIIMSfiT 
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Aph,  3.  Repetition  [is  to  be  made],  if 
^J^^f^^^tf  «/  «w»fc«-     jjQt^  f j^nj  ^^^  instructing,  [the  end  be 

gained]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  a  repetition  of  instruction,  also,  is  to 
be  made;  because,  in  the  Chhandogya  \Upani8had\^  and 
the  like,  there  is  meation  of  Aruni,  and  others^  as 
haying  more  than  once  instructed  Swetaketu  and  others.' 

b.  With  a  view  to  the  removal  of  desire,  he  sets  forth, 
with  an  illustration,  the  fragility,  &c.,  of  Soul's  accompani- 
ments : ' 

Aph,  4.  As  in  the  case  of  father  and 
£!^^i!^^^*^     Bon;  since  both  are  seen;  [the  one,  to 
die,  and  the  other,  to  be  bom]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  Discrimination  takes  place,  through 
dispassion,  in  consequence  of  its  being  inferred,  in  respect 
of  one's  own  self,  also,  that  there  is  death  and  birth ;  since 
these  are  seen  in  the  case  of  father  and  son.    This  has 


^  VI.,  i.,  &a    JSd. 

Mir<<tfcHrdm<^f?Tti 
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been  stated  as  follows :  '  The  coming  into  being,  and  the 
departure^  of  Soul  [entangled  in  Nature]/  may  be  inferred 
,  from  [the  case  of]  father  and  son.' 

b.  He  next  explains,  by  illustrative  stories,  the  subser- 
yients  to  the  perfecting  of  knowledge  in  him  in  whom 
knowledge  has  arisen,  and  who  is  devoid  of  passion : ' 

^H<4rH<5l^:^  ^TFrftl^'TP'nH  II  M  II 

VdwHtary  ahamdan-         Aph.  5,  One  experiences  pleasure  or 
ment  dUtinymiked/roM     pain  [alternatively],  from  [voluntary] 
**  ^'  abandonment  or  [forcible]  separation ; 

as  in  the  case  of  a  hawk. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  since  people  beoome  happy  by  the 
abandonment  of  things,  and  unhappy  by  [forcible]  separa- 
tion from  them,  acceptance  of  them  ought  not  to  be  made ; 
*  as  in  the  case  of  a  hawk.'*  For  a  hawk,  when  he  has  food 
[before  him],  if  he  be  driven  away  *  by  any  one,  is  grieved 


1  Bead,  instead  of '  of  Soul/  <&c.,  '  of  one's  sel£'    Ed, 

?q^:  I  <T^?OT  I  ^IcHHi  n<([M^I^I*4H»|11r 
H^I«4^lOlf(f  II 

f^i^MTM»|t<||l^ir41<fc^^g|^^^^iirct  H 

«  See  the  Maldhhdraia^  xu.,  6648.    Ed. 

*  Bead, '  molested '  (wpakatya).    Dr.  Ballanfyne  followed  an  error 
of  the  press,  apahaiya^  which  he  did  not  ohserre  that  I  had  pointed 
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at  being  separated  from  the  food ;  [but]  if,  of  his  own 
accord,  he  leaves  it,  then  he  is  free  from  grief.* 

ftow  Sotd  9m^  to         Aph,  6.  As  in  the  case  of  a  snake  and 

cland^m  Nature.  its  skin. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  as  a  snake  readily  abandons  its  old  skin, 
from  knowing  that  it  ought  to  be  quitted,  just  so  he  who 
desires  liberation  should  abandon  Nature,  experienced 
through  a  long  period,  and  eflFete,  when  he  knows  that  it 
ought  to  be  quitted.  Thus  it  has  been  said :  ^  As  a  snake 
.  .  its  old  skin,'  &c.' 


out  in  the  corrigenda  to  mj  edition  of  the  Sdnhkya-pravaehana' 
hhdskya.    Ed. 

2  Two  of  my  MSS.  have    -ffT^nnft^  ?  tJ»«  rest,  -frf- 
^!5l*lni^«   ^  have  restored  the  et  jmologioal  form  of  the  word.  Ed. 
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I,  And,  when  abandoned,  he  should  not  again  accept 
Nature  and  the  rest.     So^  in  regard  to  this^  ho  says :  ^ 

JL?*^^^  ^        Aph.  7.  Or  as  an  amputated  hand. 

a.  As  no  one  takes  back  again  an  amputated  hand^  just 
so  this  [Nature],  when  abandoned,  he  should  not  readmit : 
such  is  the  meaning.  The  word  '  Or '  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  *  moreover  ;*  *  [the  import  of  the  conjunction  being 
superadditiye,  not  alternative]. 

Aph.  8.  What  is  not  a  means  [of 
Duty  to  be  $acrificed     liberation  is]  not  to  be  thought  about, 
to  «o  vaiton,  j-^  ^j^j^  conducos  oulj]  to  bondage ;  as 

in  the  case  of  Bharata. 

a.  That  which  is  not  an  immediate  cause  of  Discrimina- 
tion, even  though  it  may  be  a  duty,  still  is  *not  to  be 
thought  about ; '  i.  e.,  intention  of  the  mind  towards  the 
performance  thereof  is  not  to  be  made ;  since  it  tends 
to  Bondage,  from  its  making  us  forget  Discrimination. 
^  As  in  the  case  of  Bharata : '  that  is  to  say,  as  was  the  case 


*  ^»mr  fs^  ^  ^*  ^sfti  fTT^  fflrl- 
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with  the  royal  sage  Bharata^s  cherishing  Plnanatha^s  ^ 
fawn,  though  [this  was]  in  accordance  with  duty.* 

|^(T  II  ^  II 

Companyiobe avoided,         ^P^*   9.    From    [association   with] 
many  there  is  obstruction  to  concentra- 
tion, through  passion,  &c. ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  girl's  shells/ 

a.  Association  is  not  to  be  made  with  many ;  because, 
when  there  is  association  with  many,  there  is  disturbance, 
through  the  manifestation  of  Passion,  &c.,  which  destroys 
concentration ;  as  a  jingling  is  produced  by  the  mutual 


^  The  original,  dtndndtha,  compounded  of  d(na  and  andthaf 
*  miserable  and  having  no  master,'  is  an  epithet  of '  &wn.' 

For  the  storj  of  Bharata  and  the  fawn,  see  the  Vtshnu'purdna, 
Book  ii.,  Chap.  xiii.    Ed. 

i^^:  II 

*  ^^|H4f'lRlCt^  '•  '•■«  reading  of  Aniruddha.    Ed. 

*  See  the  Mahdbhdrata,  xii.,  6652.    Ed. 
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contact    of  tlie  shells  on  a  girl's  wrist:   such    is  the 
meaning.^ 

^TMlTufM  cf^  II  SO  II 

Even  that  o/one.  ^^*-  ^^'  '^^^  ^'  ^^^  i^^^  Company 

of]  two,  also. 

a.  Just  so,  even  from  two  there  is  obstruction  to  concen- 
tration ;  therefore  one  ought  to  abide  quite  ahne :  such  is 
the  meaning.* 

f'Tcnr:  ^;^  ftn^^n^cT  ii  ss  ii 

Bies$edn^88  of  thoM         Aph.  11.  He  who  is  without  hope  is 

who  expect  noting,  J^^ppy  .  ^Jj,^  PingalA.» 

a.  Having  abandoned  hope,  let  a  man  become  possessed 
of  the  happiness  called  contentment;  4ike  Pingali;' 
that  is  to  say,  as  the  courtesan  called  Pingali,  desiring 
a  lover,  having  found  no  lover,  being  despondent,  became 
happy,  when  she  had  left  off  hoping.* 


»  See  the  MaMbhdrata,  xii.,  6447.    Ed. 

*  w^  ^rur  ^j^:  ^<ftmM^H^^P^- 
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6.  But  then,  granting  that  Pain  maj  cease,  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  hope,  yet  how  can  there  be  happiness,  in  the  absence 
of  causes  thereof?  It  is  replied :  That  natural  happi- 
ness, resulting  from  the  predominance  of  Purity  in  the 
mind,  which  remains  obscured  by  hope,  itself  resumes  its 
influence,  on  the  departure  of  hope ;  as  is  the  case  with 
the  coolness  of  water  which  [supposed  natural  coolness] 
had  been  hindered  [from  manifesting  itself,]  by  heat : 
there  is  not,  in  this  case,  any  need  of  means.  And  it  is 
laid  down  that  precisely  this  is  happiness  of  Soul.  ^ 

c.  Since  it  is  an  obstructor  of  Concentration,  exertion 
with  a  view  to  experience  is  not  to  be  made,  since  this  will 
be  effected  quite  otherwise;  as  he  states : ' 


fat<!H m  ^m I  fMff <yt r  ^TPff  iN?TT  ^'^ I  P^^ft 
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Aph  12.  [One  may  be  happy,]  even 
Exertion  needk$$.        without  exertion ;  like  a  serpent  happy 
in  another's  house. 

a.  Supply,  'he  may  be  happy.'  The  rest  is  simple.  So 
it  has  been  said :  ^  '  The  building  of  a  house  is,  assuredly, 
painful,  and  in  no  way  pleasant.  A  serpent,  having  entered 
the  dwelling  made  by  another  [e.g.,  a  rat],  does  find 
comfort.'  * 

b.  From  Institutes,  and  from  preceptors,  only  the  essence 
is  to  be  accepted ;  since,  otherwise,  it  may  be  impossible 
to  concentrate  the  attention,  from  there  being,  by 
reason  of  implications,'  discussions,  &c.,  discrepancies  in 
declared  unessential  parts,  and  from  the  multiplicity  of 
topics.     So  he  says :  * 

1  Quoted  from  the  Makdbhdrata,  xii.,  664d.    Ed. 

3  Ahhynpagama, '  accepting! '  (of  poeitioiia,  Ac).    Ed. 
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Aph.  13.  Though  he  devote  himself 
^JJS^f^^^*     to    many   Institutes  and    teachers,   a 
taking  of  the  essence  [is  to  be  made] ; 
as  is  the  case  with  the  bee* 

a.  Supply  'is  to  be  made.'  The  rest  is  simple.  Thus 
it  has  been  said :  'From  small  Institutes,  and  from  great, 
the  intelligent  man  should  take,  from  all  quarters,  the 
essence ;  as  the  bee  does  from  the  flowers.'  ^ 

b.  Be  the  other  means  what  they  may,  the  direct  posses- 
sion of  Discrimination  is  to  be  effected  only  by  intentness, 
through  maintaining  Meditation ;  as  he  tells  us  *} 

lnieninn,<m<m. object,         ^P^^  **'  ^^^^  Meditation  IS not  inter- 
rupted of  him  whose  mind  is  intent  on 
one  object ;  like  the  maker  of  arrows.' 

a.  As,  in  the  case  of  a  maker  of  arrows,  with  his  mind 
intent  solely  on  the  making  of  an  arrow,  the  exclusion  of 


^TO^ra  ^^i^^ra  ^^wr:  ^^  'n::  i  ^i^: 

*  Se9  the  MakdbUrata,  xiL,  6651. .  Ed. 
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other  thoughts  is  not  interrupted  even  by  a  king^s  passing 
at  his  side,  so,  too,  of  him  who^e  mind  is  intent  on  one 
point  there  is  in  no  way  an  '  iutemiption  of  meditation/ 
i.  e.,  a  failure  to  exclude  other  tboughta^ 

Aph.  15.  Through  transgression  of 
yJ^dwUhimpu^^     <'^e  enjoined  rules  there  is  failure  in 
the  aim  ;  as  in  the  world. 

a.  Whatever  rule,  for  the  practisers  of  Concentration, 
has  been  laid  down  in  the  Institutes,  if  it  be  transgressed, 
then  the  end,  viz.,  the  effecting  of  knowledge,  is  not 
attained.  *  As  in  the  world.'  That  is  to  say :  just  as,  in 
ordinary  life,  if  the  enjoined  procedures,  &c.,  in  regard  to  a 
medicine,  or  the  like,  be  neglected,  this  or  that  effect 
thereof  will  not  be  obtained.* 


2  Aniruddha  reads  MflfH^^^-    ^d. 

'  N&gesa  is  singular  in  here,  apparently,  adding,  as  an  aphorism : 

^f^|I  I     These  words  occur  in  the  midst  of  Tijuana's  comment, 
and  there  introduce  a  quotation  from  the  Makdbkdraia.    Ed, 
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b.  He  states,  further,  that,  if  the  rules  be  forgotten,  the 
end  will  not  be  gained :  ^ 

/?«&•  mutt  not  u  Aph.  16.  Moreover,  if  they  be  for- 

forgotten.  gotten ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  female  frog. 

a.  This  is  plain.  And  the  story  of  the  female  frog  is  this  : 
A  certain  Idng,  having  gone  to  hunt,  saw  a  beautiful 
damsel  in  the  forest.  And  she,  being  solicited  in  marriage 
by  the  king,  made  this  stipulation :  '  When  water  shall 
be  shown  to  me  by  thee,  then  I  must  depart.'  But,  on  one 
occasion,  when  wearied  with  sport,  she  asked  the  king, 
*  Where  is  water  P '  The  king,  too,  forgetting  his  agree- 
ment, showed  her  the  water.  Then  she,  having  become 
the  she-frog  Kdmarupini^  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
frogs,  entered  the  water.  And  then  the  king,  though  he 
sought  her  with  nets,  &c.,  did  not  regain  her.* 


>  Probably  this  is  an  epithet, '  changing  one's  form  at  will/  not  a 
proper  name.    Ed, 


^r^T  WSi  rf^  ^^  TR5^^  cT^  IWfT  Ht!^- 
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6.  He  mentions  a  story  with  reference  to  the  nec^sity 
of  reflecting  on  the  words  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  hear- 
ing them:^ 

Jph.  17.  Not  even  though  instruction 
at  wS[^w^hM^^^'     l>©  heard  is  the  end  gained,  without  re- 
flexion ;  as  in  the  case  of  Yirochana.* 

a.  By  *  reflexion '  is  meant  such  consideration  as  deter- 
mines the  import  of  the  teacher's  words.  Without  this^ 
though  the  instruction  be  heard,  knowledge  of  the  truth 
does  not  necessarily  follow ;  for  it  is  written,  that,  though 
hearing    the    instruction    of   Praj4pati^    Yirochana,    as 


"ftl^  H«ft  JJRT  «f^  f^^  I  TTfT^  TT^  5n- 
^[fcTfTOHTf  II 

3  Yed&nti  Mahideva  has  simplj    HtM^^^'Sf^*    -^^ 
3  The  readmg  of  Aniraddha  is     ^(|q|^« .    Bd, 
^  See  the  Ckhdndogya  UjpanUhadt  yiii.,  viii.,  4.    Ed, 
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between  Indra  and  Yirochana,  wanted    discrimination, 
from  want  of  reflexion  :^ 

Qfikti/krOer  ^^P*'  ^^*  ^^  those  two,  it  [reflexion,] 

was  seen  in  the  case  of  Indra  [only]. 

a.  Of  those  two  who  are  mentioned,  [indicated]  bj  the 
expression  *  of  those  two,'  reflexion  [was  seen,  &c.].  And, 
as  between  those  two,  viz.,  Indra  and  Virochana,  reflexion 
was  seen  in  the  case  of  Indra :  such  is  the  meaning.' 

b.  And  be  tells  ns,  that,  bj  him  who  desires  to  under- 
stand thoroughly,  attendance  on  the  teacher  should  be 
practised  for  a  long  time  :* 

HTwaft^:  11 
^9nf  II 
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The  process  requires       Aph,  1 9.  Having  performed  reverence^ 
'•'^  the  duties  of  a  student,  and  attendance^ 

one  has  success  after  a  long  time ;  as  in  his  case. 

a,  '  As  in  his  case.'  That  is  to  say  :  as  in  the  case  of 
Indra^  so  in  the  case  of  another,  too^  only  after  having 
practised,  under  a  preceptor,  reverence,  study  of  the  VeddSy 
service,  &c.,  is  there  'success/  i.  e.,  the  revelation  of  truth ; 
not  otherwise.^ 

The  time  for  the  rro.  ^^*-  ^^'  ^here  is  uo  determination 
cess  may  embrace  sue-     of  the  time ;  as  in  the  caso  of  y&ma- 

eessive  states  of  being.  •*         ^ 

a.  In  the  arising  of  knowledge,  there  is  ^no  determina- 
tion of  the  time,'  as,  for  instance,  in  its  taking  place  only 
from  causes  dependent  on  the  senses.  'As  in  the  case  of 
Y&madeva.'  That  is  to  say :  as,  in  consequence  of  causes 
pertaining  to  a  previous  life,  knowledge  arose,  in  the  case 
of  Y&madeva,  even  when  in  embryo,  so  it  may  in  the  case 
of  another.* 


*  Aniruddha  seems  to  intend,  as  an  apborism,  after  No.  20, 
these  words  :    C||^^c|^    (T74^Mlfrt&|U    «f^<^- 

v^lfl     I .    But  perhaps  there  has  been  tampering  with  the  text,  on 
the  part  of  copyists.    Ed, 

*  See  the  Aitareya  Upanishad,  ii.,  iv.,  6.    JSd. 
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6.  But  then,  since  it  is  written,  that  the  means  of 
knowledge  need  be  nothing  other  than  devotion  to  those 
[viz.,  Brahm&,  &c.,]  who  [unlike  the  Absolute,]  have 
Qualities,  knowledge  may  result  from  this.  Why,  then, 
a  hard  and  subtle  process  of  Concentration  P  To  this  he 
replies:^ 

iwsf  a  ^«»  H 

Aph.  21.  Through  devotion  to  some- 

Ji^Cr  ^jUddL     thing    under    a    superinduced    form, 

[attainment  to,  or  approach  towards, 

knowledge  takes  place]  by  degrees ;  as  in  the  case  of  those 

who  devote  themselves  to  sacrifices. 

a.  Supply  ^  there  is  attainment.'  Through  devotion  to 
Souls,  e.g.,  Brahmd,  Vishnu,  Siva,  under  the  forms 
superinduced  on  them,  the  effecting  of  knowledge  takes 
place  *  by  degrees,'  i.  e.,  by  the  successive  attainment  of 


%T^^f(T  I   c!^Tf  II 

'  Here  the  aphorism  ends,  in  my  copies  of  NagesV*  commentary, 
and  also  in  some  copies  of  Vijo4na's  commentary  which  1  examined 
in  India.    JEd, 
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the  worlds  of  Brahm^^  &c.y  or  else  through  the  porification 
of  the  Good  principle,  &c.,  but  not  directly;  as  is  the 
case  with  sacrificers  [whose  slaughter  of  animals^  requiring 
jbo  be  expiated,  throws  them  back,  so  far,  in  the  road  to 
emancipation] :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  He  tells  us,  that,  moreover,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
successive  rise  to  the  worlds  of  Brahm&,  &c.,  would  effect 
knowledge :  * 

11  ^^  H 

Aph.  22.  Moreover,  after  the  attain- 
Scriphtrai  proof  thai     ment  of  what  [like  the  world  of  Brahm&,l 

keavM  givet  not  libera^       •       xi.        fxi.     ^i.       x  x       i»  •      x  j 

tion.  IS  other  [than  the  state  of  emancipated 

soul],  there  is  return  [to  mundane 
existence] ;  because  it  is  written  [in  the  6th  Prapdthaia  of 
the  Chhdndogya  Upanishad^l:  '  From  conjunction  with  the 
five  fires  there  is  birth,'  fee. 


*  One  of  my  copies  of  Aairnddlia  omits  ^fif  after  ^^xf^^^fHr 
Ed. 

t  This  reference  is  taken  from  V^'nina,  who,  however,  does  not 
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a.  He  exhibits  an  illustration^  to  the  effect  that  the 
effecting  of  knowledge  takes  place  only  in  the  case  of 
him  who  is  free  from  passion :' 

II  ^^  II 

Aph,  23.  By  him  who  is  free  from 

what  is  to  be  taken  is  taken ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  swan  and  the  milk. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  only  by  him  who  is  free  from  passion 
is  there  a  quitting  '  of  what  is  to  be  left,'  i.  e.,  of  Nature, 
&c.,  and  a  taking  '  of  what  is  to  be  taken/  i.  e.,  of  Soul ;  as 
it  is  only  the  swan, — and  not  the  crow,  or  the  like, — that, 
out  of  milk  and  water  mingled,  by  means  of  leaving  the 
nnimportant  water,  takes  the  valuable  milk,'  [as  the  Hindus 
insist  that  it  does]. 


represent  that  the  original  of  the  words  '  From  conjnnction/  Slo.,  is 
fonnd,  literally,  in  the  Chhdndogya  Upanishad,    Ed, 

S  Y^n4na,  according  to  some  MSS.,  has,  peculiarly,  ^^^|^« 

U  l|  I  r  IJ I  ^1  r|  ;  and  his  comment,  in  those  MSS.,  follows  this 
reading.    Ed, 
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b.  He  tells  118  that  both  of  these  also  take  place  in 
consequence  of  association  with  a  perfect  ^  man :' 

Benefit  of  good^ocUty.  /^*-   ^^\     ^^     ^^^^^^^^     association 

With  one  who  has  obtained  excellence  ;* 
as  in  the  case  thereof. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  moreover,  from  association  with  him 
by  whom  '  excellence/  i.  e.,  excellence  in  knowledge,  has 
been  obtained,  the  aforesaid  [discrimination]  takes  place ; 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  swan,  [§  23] ;  as,  in  the  case 
of  Alarka/  Discrimination  manifested  itself  spontaneously, 
merely  through  simple  association  with  Datt&treya.^ 

b.  He  tells  us  that  we  ought  not  to  associate  with  those 
who  are  infected  with  desire  :• 

T  41*4^lRrl  Trnt^^H  ^raiRcT^  II  ^M  II 


^  Siddha,     Vide  supra,  p.  115,  note  3.    For  the  cognate  siddki, 
vide  infra^  p.  310,  note  4.     Ed. 

'  f^«M^M«*Kwid^^  HclrHHIl^  II 

3  Nigeea  omits  ^.    Ed. 

*  See  the  Mdrkanieya-purdna^  ch.  xvi.    Ed. 

7  Aniruddhahas  7{  ^*^^f^\HA\UA  TPTt^If^J  I 

Ed.  ^ 
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Aph.  26.  Not  of   his  own  accord 
toS^r^  ^i«mte6&     should   he   go   near  one  who  is  in- 
fected with  desire ;  like  the  parrot. 

a.  Association  is  not  to  be  made,  voluntarily,  with  a 
person  infected  with  desire.  'Like  the  parrot.'  That 
is  to  say :  just  as  the  bird  [called  a]  parrot,  by  reason  of  its 
being  exceedingly  beautiful,  does  not  [by  going  near 
people,]  act  in'  a  rash  manner,  through  fear  of  being 
imprisoned  by  those  who  covet  it  for  its  beauty.* 

b.  And  he  states  the  harm  of  association  with  those  who 
labour  under  desire '} 

OftkUfyrther  ^^^'  ^^'  V^^^    ^®    ^^7    hecome] 

bound,  by  conjunction  with  the  cords ; 
as  in  the  case  of  the  parrot. 

a.  And,  in  the  case  of  associating  with  those  persons,  he 
may  become  bound,  'by  conjunction  with  the  cords,'  i.e., 
by  conjunction  with  their  Desire,  &c,,  [the  Qualities, 
punningly  compared  to  cords] ;  just  'as  in  the  case  of  the 


'  All  the  eommentaton  but  Yijii4Da  read    ^{f||!,  instead  of 
51^:.    Ed, 
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parrot ; '  that  is  to  saj^  just  as  the  bird  [caUed  a]  parrot 
becomes  bound  by  the  cords^  i.  e.^  the  ropes^  of  the  hunter.^ 

b.  He  determines^  by  two  [aphorisms],  the  means  of 
[effecting]  dispassion  -} 

Aph.  27.  Not  by  enjoyment  is  desire 
Mean,ofdupauian.     appeased;  as  in  the  caso  of  the  saint. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  as^  in  the  case  of  the  saint^  Saubhari,' 
desire  was  not  appeased  by  enjoyment^  so^  also  in  the  case 
of  others^  it  is  not.* 

b.  But,  further :  * 

<1M<JHI^^^:  II  ^b  II 

Ofihis/uriUr,  ^P^  28.  From  seeing  the  fault  of 

both. 


s  See  the  VUhnu-purdna,  Book  ir.,  Ch.  ii.  and  iii.    £d. 
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a.  That  is  to  say :  only  '  from  seeing  the  fault/  e.  g.,  of 
being  changeable,  of  consisting  of  pain,  &c.,  *  of  both/ 
i.  e.,  of  Nature  and  her  productions,  does  the  appeasing  of 
desire  take  place ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  saint  [§  27]. 
For  it  is  written,  that  Saubhari,  just  from  seeing  the  evil 
of  society,  was  afterwards  dispassionate.^ 

b.  He  tells  us  that  incompetency  even  to  accept  in- 
struction attaches  to  him  who  is  infected  with  the  fault 
of  desire,  &c  :* 

AgUoHometeiMdeim''         Aph.  29.  Not  in  the  caso  of  him 
*''*'''^*  whose  mind  is  disturbed  does  the  seed 

of  instruction  sprout ;  as  in  the  case  of  Aja. 

a.  In  him  whose  mind  is  disturbed  by  desire,  &c., 
not  even  does  a  sprout  spring  up  from  that  seed  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  which  is  in  the  shape  of  instruction.  *  As 
in  the  case  of  Aja.'    That  is  to  say :  as  not  a  sprout  from 


»  Vijn4na,  agreeably  to  some  MSS..  has  3^K!H^x|f|r|^f- 
WVR[^^«      One  of  my  MSS.  of  Aniraddha  has  7fQjr|^ .    Ed. 
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the  seed  of  instruction,  though  delivered  to  him  bj  Ya- 
sishtha,  sprang  up  in  the  king  named  Aja,  whose  mind 
was  disturbed  by  grief  for  his  wife.^  * 

b.  What  need  of  more P' 

o/ihu/ttrther.  '^^*'  ^^*  ^^*  ®^®^  *  mere  semblance 

[of  this  true  knowledge  arises  in  him 
whose  mind  is  disturbed] ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  foul  mirror. 

a.  Even  superficial  knowledge  does  not  arise^  from 
instruction,  in  one  whose  mind  is  disturbed,  through  the 
obstruction  caused  by  its  wandering  away,  e.  g.,  to  other 
objects ;  as  an  object  is  not  reflected  in  a  foul  mirror, 
through  the  obstruction  caused  by  the  impurities :  such  is 
the  meaning.^ 

Sfk  <Hlir<."Hf5IHP««^  'ft^TO^  I  W5RR^  I 
t'TtWFTTO^^^Nt^reJT  'n^  ^^iil  ?^:  H 

2  See  K&lid&sa's  Raghuvanst^  Book  viii.    Sd, 

jrfd  'I'M  1^ Rti w^Q^^k'M?  ^  pfhf^wfH  cR- 
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b.  Or^  if  knowledge  should  spring  up  in  any  kind  of 
wslj,  still  it  may  not^  he  tells  us^  be  in  accordance  with 
the  instruction  :^ 

Aph.  31.  Nor^  even  though  sprung 

Knowledge  not  neeee-     thorefrom,  is  that  [knowledge,  neces- 

sarUyper/eeikmnMffe.     garfiyj  i^  accordance  therewith ;  like 

the  lotus. 

a.  Though  sprung  'therefrom/  ie.,  from  instruc- 
tion, knowledge  is  not  [necessarily,]  in  accordance  with 
the  instruction^  in  case  tiiis  has  not  been  entirely  under- 
stood. 'Like  the  lotus.'  That  is  to  say:  just  as  the 
lotus,  though  the  seed  be  of  the  best^  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  seed^  when  the  mud  is  faulty.  The  mind  of  the 
student  is  compared  to  the  mud^  [in  which  the  lotus-seed 
was  sown]. 


s  Yedibti  Mah&deTa  read*     ^9q|*M^|4fffT(.    Ed. 
<  AniraddhahM     l||;^|f^<i|H.    Ed. 
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b.  But  then^  since  the  Soul's  end  is^  indeed^  gained  by 
[the  attainment  of]  'supernatural  power  in  the  worlds 
[§  21.  a.]  of  Brahmd^  &c.,  to  what  purpose  is  the  effecting 
of  knowledge,  with  so  much  toil,  for  liberation  P  To  this 
he  replies '} 

Aph,  32.  Not  even  on  the  attain- 
^^Heaven  not  perfect     ^^^^  ^f  glorification    has  that  been 

done  which  was  to  be  done ;  as  is  the 
case  with  the  perfection^  of  the  objects  worshipped,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  perfection  of  the  objects  worshipped. 

a.  Even  though  one  attain  to  supernatural  power,  'that 
has  not  been  done  which  was  to  be  done/  i.  e.,  the  end  has 
not  been  gained ;  because  it  is  attended  by  the  grief  of  de- 
ficiency and  excess.  '  As  is  the  case  wiUi  the  perfection 
of  the  objects  worshipped.'  That  is  to  say :  as,  though  the 
possession  of  perfection  [so  called,]  belongs  to  '  the  objects 


2  Acoording  to  N&gesa  and  Yed&nti  Mah^deya,  ^JfT^  >  <^^  ^^ 
bkuta,  a  synonym  of  hhUH,  the  former  explains  by  aUwarya,  See 
note  4,  below.    Ed. 

'  One  of  my  MSS.  of  Aniniddba  omits  ^|l|.    Ed. 

^  N&gela,  commenting  on  this  aphorism,  explains  tiddki,  here 
rendered  '  perfection/  by  aiiioarya,  *  anpematural  power/    Ed> 
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worsliipped,'  i.  e.^  to  Brahm^^  &c.,  [still]  that  has  not  been 
done  which  was  to  be  done  ;  since  it  is  written,  that  even 
these^  while  in  the  sleep  of  Concentration,  &c.,  [still] 
practise  Concentration,  [from  fear  of  losing  what  they  have 
attained  to].  Just  in  like  manner  is  the  case  with  him  who, 
by  the  worship  of  these,  has  attained  to  their  supernatural 
power.     Such  is  the  meaning.^ 

h.  So  much  for  the  Fourth  Book,  that  of  Tales^  in  the 
Commentary,  composed  by  Yijn^na  Bhikshu,  on  Kapila's 
Declaration  of  the  S&nkhya.' 


BND  OP  BOOK  IV. 
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BOOK  V. 


a.  The  tenets  of  his  Institute  are  completed.  Next  is 
begun  a  Fifth  Book^  in  order  to  set  aside  the  prim&  facie 
notions  of  others  in  regard  to  his  Institute.  Among  those, 
in  the  first  place  he  disposes  of  the  objection  that  the 
Benediction  implied  by  the  expression  'Well/  in  the 
first  Aphorism  [of  Book  I.],  is  purposeless  :^ 

fh'  Mil 

Reatomfor  a  Bene-  ^P^'  ^'  Th®  ['^^^  ^^  *]  Benediction 
dktory  OjHmm^,  [ig  justified]   bj  the  practice  of  the 

good|  by  our  seeing  its  fruity  and  by  Scripture. 

a.  The  [use  of  a]  Benediction^  which  we  made^  is  proved 
to  be  proper  to  be  made^  by  these  proofs :  such  is  the 


T^  ^^^}s^H^\^^  ^H^\^\M  ^n?imi 
fifTsn^  OTTOt  II 

>  Aniruddha  has,  instead  of    Hlfd**  ^3J?T^ '    ^*^  *»pra, 
p.  310,  note  2,  for  hk4t%.    Ed. 
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meaning.    The  word  iti  is  intended  to  preolude  the  expect- 
ation of  any  other  reasons*^ 

b.  He  repels  those  who  entertain  the  primft  facie  yiew^ 
that  what  was  asserted  in  the  expression, '  because  it  is  not 
proved  that  there  is  a  Lord '  [see  Book  I«,  Aph.  92]>  is 
not  made  out ;  because  [fbrsooth,]  his  existence  is  proved 
by  his  being  the  giver  of  the  fruits  of  works :' ' 

NeedUunm  of  a        -4p*-  2.   Not  from  its  [the  World's,] 
I'ord,  being  governed  by  a  Lord  is  there  the 

effectuation  of  fruit ;  for  it  is  by  works  [i.e.,  by  merit  and 
demerit  J  that  this  is  accomplished. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  it  is  not  proper  [to  suppose]  the  effec- 
tuation of  the  change  [of  the  elements]  into  the  shape  of 
the  [appropriate]  fruit  of  works,  on  the  ground  that  the 
cause  is  *  governed  by  a  Lord  ;^  because  it  is  possible  for 

*  *4*vlH<i!i  Hifcf  ?»^:  TRT^:  ^- 

'  For   another  rendering,  see  the  Baiumdl  Brfkitaium,  &e^ 
p.  78.    JEd. 

«  Aniraddha's  reading  is  T||^f{l4(ff;y  and  Yed&nti  Mafai- 
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the  fruit  to  be  effected  by  the  works  [i.e.,  the  merit  and 
demerit,]  alone,  which  are  indispensable ;  [and,  if  we  do 
make  the  additional  and  cumbrous  supposition  of  a  Lord^ 
he  cannot  reward  a  man  otherwise  than  according  to 
his  works],^  * 

b.  He  declares,  further,  in  [several]  aphorisms,  that  it 
is  not  the  case  that  the  Lord  is  the  giver  of  fruit :  * 

Tk«  sumosed  Lord  ^P^*  3-  [^^  »  ^o^d  Were  governor, 
woidd  he  ieljuk,  then,]  from  intending  his  own  benefit, 

his  government  [would  be  selfish],  as  is  the  case  [with  or- 
dinary governors]  in  the  world. 

a.  If  the  Lord  were  the  governor,  then  his  government 
would  be  only  for  his  own  benefit ;  as  is  the  case  [with 
ordinary  nilers]  in  the  world :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 


2  See,  for  a  somewhat  different  translation,  the  Bational  B^fkta* 
Hon,  Ac.,  p.  78.    Hd. 
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b.  In  reply  to  the  doubt^ '  grant  that  the  Lord^  also,  be 
benefited :  what  harm  ? '  he  says :  ^ 

And,  there/ore,  wot        Aph.  4.  [He  must,  then,  be]  just 
ihsi^dn>okenof,  j.j^^  ^  worldly  lord,   [and]  otherwise 

[than  you  desire  that  we  should  conceive  of  him]. 

a.  If  we  agree  that  the  Lord,  also,  is  benefited,  he,  also, 
must  be  something  mundane,  '  just  like  a  worldly  lord ;' 
because,  since  his  desires  are  [on  that  supposition,]  not 
[previously]  satisfied,  he  must  be  liable  to  grief,  &c.: 
such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  In  reply  to  the  doubt,  *  be  it  even  so,'  he  says  :• 


TU  diffic^  ptriim        Aph.  5.  Or  [let  the  name  of  Lord 

a.  If,  whilst  there  exists  also  a  world,  there  be  a  Lord, 
then  let  yours,  like  ours,  be  merely  a  technical  term  for 
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that  soul  which  emerged  at  the  commenoement  of  the 
creation  ;  since  there  cannot  be  an  eternal  lordship,  be- 
cause of  the  contradiction  between  mundaneness  and  the 
having  an  unobstructed  will :  such  is  the  meaning/ 

b.  He  states  another  objection  to  the  Lord's  being  the 
governor  :* 

H  ft  il 

oifjgction  to  tkef        Ap^'  6.  This  [position,  viz.,  that 
being  a  Lord,  there  is  a  Lord,]  cannot  be  established 

without  [assuming  that  he  is  affected  by]  Passion;  because 
that  is  the  determinate  cause  [of  all  energizing]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  moreover,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he 
is  a  governor f  unless  there  be  Passion ;  because  Passion  is 
the  determinate  cause  of  activity.* 


*  ^'ifrHfC!  »  ^  l«<^o'>  o^  '7e<Uuiti  Uah&doTS,  in  the 
text,  and  alao  in  the  comment.    Ed. 
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b.  But  then,  be  it  so,  that  there  is  Passion  in  the  Lord, 
even.    To  this  he  replies  :^ 

d^^lsPM  ^  fH^Wu:  II  S  II 

^^         Aph.  7.    Moreover,  were  that  [Pas- 
ob)faioH,fwrum,     ^.^^j  conjoined  with  him,  he  could  not 

be  eternally  free. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  moreover,  if  it  be  agreed  that  there 
is  conjunction  [of  the  Lord]  with  Passion,  he  cannot  be 
eternally  free ;  and,  therefore,  thy  tenet  [of  his  eternal 
freedom]  is  invalidated.' 

b.  Pray  [let  us  ask],  does  lordship  arise  from  the  imme- 
diate union,  with  Soul,  of  the  wishes,  &c.,  which  we  hold  to 
be  properties  oi  Nature,  [not  properties  of  Soul]  P  Or  from 
an  influence  by  reason  of  the  mere  existence  of  proximity, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  magnet  ?  Of  these  he  condemns  the 
former  alternative:' 


^irnrcTO  ^  fi^^M^l^H^it^^i:  ii 
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Ohjedum,  on  (me  Aph.  8.  If  it  Were  from  the  oon- 
brancko/an aiiemative.     j^^^^j^^j^  ^f  ^he properties  of  Nature,  it 

would  turn  out  that  there  is  assooiation,  [which  Scripture 
denies  of  Soul]. 

a.  From  the  conjunction,  with  Soul,  of  '  the  properties 
of  Nature,'  Le.,  Desire,  &c.,  Soul,  also,  would  turn  out 
[contrary  to  Scripture,]  to  be  associated  with  properties.' 

6.  But,  in  regard  to  the  latter  [altematiye],  he  says :' 

*^imiHI^^*HJH  II  Q  11 

ot^4:twn,  on  (h*  other  Aph.  9.  If  it  Were  from  the  mere 
^•■""^^  existence  [of  Nature,  not  in  association, 

but  simply  in  proximity],  then  lordship  would  belong  to 
every  one. 


*  -iTlMlil^fl^MMni:  »  the  wading  of  VynAna,  in 
some  MSS.,  and,  in  some,  that  of  Nigesa,  who,  however,  in  others, 

•N 

omits  ^n  .    Ed, 

^^H#mfi:  II 

•^R^f^ll 

*  Some  MSS.  of  V\jn&iia  exhibit,  instead  of  ^tllHI^ld  > 
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a.  That  is  to  say :  if  lordship  is  by  reason  of  the  mere 
existence  of  proximity^  as  in  the  case  of  the  magnet 
[which  becomes  affected  by  the  simple  proximity  of  iron]^ 
then  it  is  settled,  as  we  quite  intend  it  should  be,  that 
even  all  men,  indifferently,  experiencers  in  this  or  that 
[cycle  of]  creation^  [^^j]  ^^^^  lordship ;  because  it  is  only 
by  conjunction  with  all  experiencers^  that  Nature  pro- 
duces Mind^  &c.  And,  therefore,  your  tenet  of  there 
being  only  one  Lord  is  invalidated.^ 

b.  Be  it  as  you  allege ;  yet  these  are  false  reasonings ; 
because  they  contradict  the  evidence  which  establishes  [the 
existence  of]  a  Lord.  Otherwise,  Nature,  also,  could  be 
disproved  by  thousands  of  false  reasonings  of  the  like  sort. 
He  therefore  says  :* 

^   . ,  r  .  .X  -4pA«  10.  It  is  not  established  [that 

Dental  that  there  te  -^    ^  -it-i-i-i 

myeffidenceo/aLord.     there  IS  an  eternal  Lord];    because 
there  is  no  evidence  of  it. 


f^  ^^qri^^i  d^<H^M  Jit^'nt  ijHTOf^- 

'  ^l<H<iH|<HIM<m*<|AllRl<^M%^SFtr^ 
fVff  Tir^iRT  I^lcT  ^HTf  II 
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a.  Its  establishment,  i.a^  the  establishing  that  there  is 
an  eternal  Lord.  Of  the  Lord,  in  the  first  place^  there  is 
not  «^n«^-eyidence ;  so  that  only  the  evidences  of  inference 
and  of  testimony  can  be  offered ;  and  these  are  inapplicable : 
such  is  the  meaning/ 

b.  The  inapplicability  he  sets  forth  in  two  aphorisms  :' 

Denial ihaiit  can  be  -4pA-  H-  There  is  no  inferential 
e$t<Mithed  by  inference,  proof  [of  there  being  a  Lord] ;  because 
there  is  [here]  no  [case  of  invariable]  association  [between 
a  sign  and  that  which  it  might  betoken]. 

a.  'Association/  i.e.,  invariable  concomitancy.  'There 
is  none/  i.e.^  none  exists^  [in  this  case].  And  so  there  is 
no  inferential  proof  of  there  being  a  Lord;  because,  in 
such  arguments  as,  '  Mind^  or  the  like,  has  a  maker^  be- 
cause it  is  a  product,'  [the  fact  of]  invariable  concomitancy* 
is  not  established;  since  there  is  no  compulsion  [that 
every  product  should  have  had  an  intelligent  maker]. 
Such  is  the  meaning.^ 


?rf(!cn^H*{M^l*<'^^  '''T^  ^RR^  ^"^^ 
^TSRT^I^:  II 

3  Vydpyatwa,  here  rendered,,  is  regarded  as  a  sjnon jm  of  vydpti, 
by  which  sambandha,  *  association/  is  interpreted  just  above.  Heoc« 
I  have  bracketed  the  words  '  the  fact  of.'    JEd. 
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(.  Nor,  moreoyer^  lie  tells  us,  is  there  [the  evidence  of] 
Testimony^  [to  there  being  a  Lord]  : 

Denial  thai  there  ii        ^P^*  12.  Moreover,  there  is  Scrip. 
Scripture  for  u,  turo  for  [this  world's]  being  the  pro- 

duct of  Nature,  [not  of  a  Lord]. 

a.  Scripture  asserts^  exclusively,  that  the  world  is  the 
product  of  Nature,  not  that  it  has  Soul  for  its  cause.' 

6.  He  refutes,  diffusely,  by  a  cluster  [of  seven  apho- 
risms]/ the  opinion  of  an  opponent  in  regard  to  that  which 
was  established  in  the  first  Section,*  viz.,  'Bondage 
does  not  arise  from  Ignorance,'  [conjoined  with  Soul]  .^ 


H^fclW  II 

'  Bead,  instead  of  'by  a  doflier/  &c,,  'by  enunciations.'  Vide 
p.  2M,  note  4,  supra.    Ed, 

^  Tada^  here  used  for  adhydyat  which  the  translator  renders  hy 
'  Book.*  For  the  Aphorism  referred  to,  and  carelessly  quoted  in  part, 
vide  supra,  p.  24    Ed, 

in^  (T^  xi^cf  fkmrxii  i\%%^  ^5^  11 
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Conjunction,  in  tht  Aph.  13.  With  that  which  is  solitary 
ZiidttcJ^:  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  conjunction  of  the 
''<w«-  property  of  Ignorance. 

0.  Since  Soul  has  no  association  [with  anything  what- 
ever],  it  is  plainly  impossible  for  it  to  be  united  with  the 
property  of  Ignorance.^ 

b.  But  then^  [it  may  be  replied  J  what  is  to  be  asserted 
is,  that  the  conjunction  of  Ignorance  is  simply  through 
force  of  Ignorance  [which  is  a  negation,  or  nonentity] ; 
and  so,  since  this  is  no  reality,  there  is  no  asscciation  occa- 
sioned thereby.    To  this  he  replies  ^ 

Aph.  14.    Since  the  existence  of  this 
"^^^        ^  [alleged  negative  Ignorance]  is  esta- 

blished [only]  on  the  ground  of  its  [pretended]  conjunction, 
there  is  a  vicious  circle.* 

a.  And,  if  it  is  by  the  conjunction  of  Ignorance  that 
Ignorance  is  established,  there  is  '  a  vicious  circle/  [lite- 


3  For  a  different  translation  of  this  Aphorism,  and  of  what  intro- 
duces  and  succeeds  it,  see  the  Rational  Etfutation^  <fcc,  p.  257.   Ed, 
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rally,  a  resting  of  each  on  the  other,  alternately],  a  rest- 
ing a  thing  on  itself,  or,  in  short,  a  regressm  in  infinitum} 

b.  In  reply  to  the  doubt  [suggested  by  the  Naiydyika], 
*  but  then,  as  in  the  case  of  seed  and  sprout,  the  regreasus 
in  infinitum  is  no  objection,'  he  replies :  * 

\n\  II  '^^  ii 

Aph.  15.  It  is  not  as  in  the  case  of 
7%«  vMrU  luuaU-     g^^  ^^^  sprout;  for  Scripture  teaches 
that  the  world  has  a  beginning. 

a.  There  cannot  belong  to  it  such  a  regressus  in  infini- 
tum as  that  of  seed  and  sprout ;  because  there  is  Scripture 
for  the  fact  that  the  mundane  state  of  souls,  consisting  of 
all  undesirable  things,  viz.,  Ignorance,  &C/,  had  a  begin- 
ning. For  we  hear,  in  Scripture,  that  these  cease  to  exist 
at  the  dissolution  of  all  things,  in  profound  sleep,  &c. 
Such  is  the  meaning.' 

i.  But  then,  [you  Veddntis  will  say],  according  to  us. 
Ignorance  is  technically  so  termed,  and  is  not,  e.  g.,  ia 


fjmii 
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the  shape,  specified  by  the  Toga,  of  supposing  what  is  not 
soul  to  be  soul ;  and  so,  just  like  your  '  Nature/  since  this 
[Ignorance]  of  ours  has  an  unbroken  eternity,  though  it 
be  lodged  in  Soul,  there  is  no  disparagement  of  the  solitari- 
ness thereof:  in  regard  to  this  doubt,  having  deliberated 
on  this  artificial  sense  of  the  word  '  Ignorance,'  he  objects 
toit:^ 

SoHi  and  imowUdge         ^P^^'  16.   Then  Brahma  would  be 
not  identical.  found  to  be  cxcludod  [from  existence] ; 

because  he  is  something  else  than  knowledge. 

a.  If  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  Ignorance*  {avidya)  be 
only  '  otherness  than  knowledge/  then  Brahma^  soul  itself, 
would  be  found  to  be  excluded,  to  perish,  through  his 
being  annihilable  by  knowledge ;  since  he  is  other  than 
knowledge  :  such  is  the  meaning.*    [Further] : 


*  One  of  my  MSS.  of  N&geaa  has  f^'^fp^i^.    Ed. 

•il^^I,  fonnd  in  some  MSS.  of  Yijnina,  is  the  reading  of 
Aniruddha  and  of  N&gesa.    Ed. 
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^BRTV  ^T?i^«m  II  ^S  11 

Knowledge,  not  eiBciM'        Aph.  17.  Were  there  not  exclusion^ 
nSua^^^*  then  there  would  be  resultlessnesa. 

a.  But,  if  the  existence  of  ignorance  were  really  not 
excluded  by  knowledge,  then  there  would  be  resultlessnesa 
of  knowledge,  because  of  its  not  debarring  Ignorance, 
[which  is  the  only  result  competent  to  knowledge] :  such 
is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  He  censures  the  other  alternative,*  [viz.,  that  know- 
ledge might  exclude  Soul] : 

Hl^Hlui^  ^^IdlsQ^*^  II  <lb  II 

Aph.  18.  If  it  [Ignorance,]  meant 
iS'^'^TZ  the  being  excludible  by  Knowledge,  it 
■*«*.  would  be  [predicable],  in  like  manner, 

of  the  world,  also. 

a.  IS,  on  the  other  hand,  the  being  excludible  by  Know- 
ledge, in  the  case  of  the  soul,  which  possesses  properties, 


^:  11 
•  h^m(  ^g^nrfir  ii 
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he,  indeed^  what  is  meant  by  the  being  Ignorance,  in  that 
case  '  the  world/  the  whole  mundane  system,  viz.,  Nature, 
Mind,  &c.,  would,  also,  in  like  manner,  be  Ignorance. 
And  so,  the  whole  mundane  system  being  merely  Igno- 
rance, since  the  Ignorance  would  be  annihilated  by  one 
man's  knowledge,  the  mundane  system  would  become  in- 
visible to  others,  also.    Such  is  the  import.^ 

Aph,  19.     If  it  [Ignorance,]  were  of 

^H^t^:^!*^     <*«<  »at"'^'  i*  ''o^ld  ^  something 
that  had  a  commencement. 

a.  Or  suppose  it  to  be  the  case,  that  to  be-  Ignorance 
means  simply  the  being  excludible  by  Knowledge,  still 
such  a  thing  could  not  have  had  an  eternal  existence  in 
souls  [as  held  by  Yedantis  (see  §  15,  i.)],  but  must  have 
had  a  commencement.      For   it  is  proved,  by  such  re- 


'  Owing  to  a  clerical  defect,  both  mj  MSS.  of  NdgeSa's  work 
omit  this  Aphorism,  and  also  much  of  the  comment  preceding  and 
following  it.     Ed. 
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cited  texts  as,  '  Consisting  of  knowledge  alone/  ^  •  &c., 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  universal  dissolution,  &c.,  the  soul 
consists  of  Knowledge  alone.  Such  is  the  meaning. 
Therefore,  it  is  settled  that  there  is  no  other  Ignorance, 
annihilable  by  Knowledge,  than  that  stated  in  the  Yoga 
system;  and  this  is  a  property  of  the  understanding 
only,  not  a  property  of  the  soul.' 

b.  By  a  cluster  of  [six]  aphorisms,*  he  clears  up  the 
prim&  facie  view  of  an  opponent,  in  regard  to  that  which 
was  stated  in  the  same  Book  [Book  Y.,  §  2],  that  Na- 
ture's energizing  is  due  to  Merit :  * 


1  Bfihaddranyaka  Upanishctd,  ii,  4, 12;  or  SatapaihO'hrdhmana, 
xiy.,  6,  4s  12.    Ed. 

s  Professor  Gongh  has, '  a  pure  indifference  of  thonght.'  Philosophy 
of  the  Upanishads,  p.  15S.    JEd. 

•  H^  ^  inn  <h^Tx<ft^i^miH*im- 

^  Bead,  instead  of '  by  a  cluster,'  Ac, '  by  enunciations.'    JEd. 

5         ^^  *^  ^  ^    ^         -  ^    ^  ^» 
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Api.  20.  There  is  no  denying  Me- 
nt;  because  of  the  diversity  in  the 
operations  of  Nature. 

a.  Merit  is  not  to  be  denied  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
no  object  of  sense ;  because  it  is  inferred ;  since,  other- 
wise, *  the  diversity  in  the  operations  of  Nature '  [accommo- 
dating one  person^  and  inconveniencing  another  J  would 
be  unaccounted  for :  such  is  the  meaning.  ^ 

b.  He  states  ftirther  proof,  also :  ' 

Api,  21.  It  [the  existence  of  Me 
Proofio/tkiM.  rit^]   is  established  by  Scripture,  by 

tokens,  &o. 

a.  He  shows  to  be  a  fallacy  the  argument  of  the  oppo- 
nent, that  Merit  exists  not,  because^  of  there  being  no 
sense-evidence  of  it : ' 


'  ^HtMgjd^l  ^<^IM<yll>l|  ^^f^^  Hf- 
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Aph.  22.  There   is,    here,    no  ne- 
tmipkimdo/eokiemce,        ceBfiity ;  for  there  is  room  for  other 
proofs. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  there  is  no  necessity  that  a  thing  of 
which  there  is  no  mundane  sense-evidence  must  be  non- 
existent ;  because  things  are  subject  to  other  proofs.  ^ 

d.  He  proves  that  there  exists  Demerit|  as  well  aa 
Merit :  * 

DemtrU  m  etriam  at  Aph.  23.    It  is    thuS,    morOOVCr,    in 

^•^  both  cases. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  the  proofs  apply  to  Demerit^  just  aa 
they  do  to  Merit. ' 

Aph,  24.  If  the  existence  [of  Merit] 
TUfrwfoftaA  tie     ^e  as  of  course,   [because,  otherwise, 
something  would  be  unaccounted  for], 
the  same  is  the  case  in  respect  of  both. 

a.  But  then,  merit  is  proved  to  exist  by  a  natural  conse- 
quence in  this  shape,  viz.,  that,  otherwise,  an  injunction 
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would  be  unaccounted  for ;  but  there  is  none  such  in  re- 
spect of  demerit :  so  bow  can  Scriptural  or  logical  argu- 
ment be  extended  to  demerit  ?  If  any  one  says  this,  it  is  not 
so ;  since  there  is  proof,  in  the  shape  of  natural  consequence^ 
'  it  is  alike,  in  respect  of  both/  L  e.,  of  both  merit  and 
demerit ;  because,  otherwise,  a  prohibitory  injunction,  such 
as,  'He  should  not  approach  another's  wife/  would  be 
unaccounted  for.     Such  is  the  meaning.  ^ 

b.  He  repels  the  doubt,  that,  if  Merit,  &c.,  be  ac- 
knowledged [to  exist],  then,  in  consequence  of  souls' 
having  properties,  &c.,  they  must  be  liable  to  modifi- 
cation, &c. :  * 

Aph,  25.   It  is  of  the  internal  organ' 
properties. 


ftf%:  w  ^  'm^nr^  ^  ^  ^df^*i- 
ftr^sv^  ^<T  ^  ^Rtt:  ^?»n^THH^>^- 

f^ll 

'  The  'great  internal  organ'  (makat\  called  also  buddhi,  is  here 
referred  to.    See  Book  I.,  Aph.  64,  a.    Aniraddha's  comment  runs  : 
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a.  In  the  expression  '&c.'are  included  all  those  that 
are  st^ted^  in  the  Vaiieshika  Institute,  as  peculiar  qualities 
of  soul.^* 

b,  [To  the  ohjection,  that  the  existence  of  an  internal 
organ,  as  well  as  of  the  Qualities  from  which  such  might 
arise,  is  debarred  by  Scripture,  he  replies] : 

Aph.  26.  And  of  the  Qualities,  &c.y 
ihl^h  ^^Joui!^'^'     *^^^®  ^^  ^^*  absolute  debarment. 

a.  The  Qualities,  viz..  Purity,  &c.,  and  their  properties, 
viz.,  happiness,  &c.,  and  their  products,  also,  viz..  Mind,  &c., 
are  not  denied  essentially,  but  are  denied  only  adjunc- 
tively  in  respect  of  soul ;  just  as  we  deny  that  heat  [in  red- 
hot  iron,]  belongs  to  the  iron.  * 

b.  In  regard  to  the  doubt,  *  Why,  again,  do  we  not  deny 


ftVJ  I    ^<'- 

«  Vide  tupra,  p.  71,  Aph.  61,  6.     Ed. 

^W^d^  II 
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them  an  essence,  as  we  do  to  what  is  meant  by  the  words 
ikep,  wish,  &c  P'  he  says :  * 

:'  n  ^s  n 

TU  above  tkem  or-         Aph.  27.  By  a  conjunction  of  the  five 
^"**''  members  [of  an  argumentative  state- 

ment] we  discern  [that]  Happiness  [exists]. 

a.  Here,  in  order  to  get  a  particular  subject  of  his 
assertion,  he  takes  happiness  alone,  one  portion  of  the 
matter  in  dispute,  as  a  representative  of  the  entire  matter. 
But  the  better  reading  is,  ^  we  discern  [that]  Happiness, 
&c.,  [exist]/  The  five  members  of  an  argumentative 
statement  are  the  Proposition,  Reason,  Example,  Syn- 
thesis [of  the  two  premises],  and  Conclusion ;  and,  by  the 
'  conjunction,'  i.  e.,  the  combination,  of  these,  all  things, 
viz.,  Happiness,  &c.,  are  proved  to  exist.  Such  is  the 
meaning.  ^ 


>  One  of  mj  MSS.  of  ADiniddha  has  -fliTl^lld •    ^^ 

'  NIgek  hat  t1  ^ I l^tl  1^ iff ♦  >  ^®  lection  which,  according 
to  Yijodna,  is  to  be  preferred.     JSd, 
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b.  And  the  employment  [of  the  argument]  is  this : 

(1)  Pleasure  is  real ; 

(2)  Because  it  produces  motion  in  something. 

(3)  Whatever  produces  motion  in  anything  is 

real,  as  are  sentient  beings ; 

(4)  And  pleasure  produces  motion  in  things,  in 

the  way  of  horripilation,  &c. : 

(5)  Therefore,  it  is  real.  ^ 

e.  But  then  the  Chdrvdka,  next,  doubts  whether  there  be 
any  evidence  other  than  sense-evidence;  since  [he  contends,] 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  [of  an  inductive  conclu- 
sion],  that  such  and  such  is  pervaded  by  such  and 
such,  &c.*  * 


ftfifll 

'  For  the  Ch&rrikas'  rejection  of  the  anthoritj  of  inference,  see 
pp.  6,  et  seq.,  of  the  translation  of  the  Sarva-da/rianO'tangraha  hj 
IVofessors  Cowell  and  Qongh«    Sd. 
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The  wiidUy  of  m/er-        Aph.  28.  Not  from  once  apprehend- 
encequutiuned,  ^^  j^  ^  connexion  established. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  from  once  apprehending  concomitance 
[of  a  supposed  token  and  the  thing  betokened] ,  a  '  con- 
nexion/ i.  e.,  a  pervadedness  [or  invariable  attendedness 
of  the  token  by  the  betokened^  is  not  established ;  and 
frequency  [of  the  same  apprehension]  follows^  [the  rule  of 
the  single  apprehension ;  just  as  a  thousand  times  nothing 
amount  to  nothing].  Therefore  [argues  the  sceptic^ 
since  the  apprehending  of  an  invariable  attendedness 
is  impossible^  nothing  can  be  established  by  Inference. 
[This]  he  clears  up :  * 

11  ^^  II 

Aph,  29.  Pervadedness  is  a  constant 
Thit  point  cleared  up,     consociatiou  of  characters,  in  the  case 
of  both,  or  of  one  of  them. 

a.  '  Consociation  of  characters ',  i.  e.,  consociation  in  the 
fuct  of  being  characters  [or  properties  of  something] ;  in 
short,  concomitancy.  And  so  we  mean,  that  that  concomi- 
tancy  is  ^  pervadedness,'  [furnishing  solid  ground  for  infer- 


1  As  sDggestive  of  the  correction  here  required,  see  Professor 
Cowell's  Aphorisms  of  8d^4ilya^  Slo.^  p.  8,  text  and  foot-note.    Ed, 

»  Nigwa  has,  iDstead  of  f?fl|(fO,  fVfll^ .    Ed. 
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ence],  which  is  inyariably  non-errant^  whether  in  the  case 
of  ^  both/  the  predicate  and  the  reason,  or  in  the  case  of '  one 
of  them/  the  reason  only.  'Of  both^  is  mentioned  with 
reference  to  the  case  of  'equal  pervadedness ':  [e.  g.,  every 
equilateral  triangle  is  equiaDgular,  and^  conversely,  every 
equiangular  triangle  is  equilateral].  And  the  invariableness 
may  be  apprehended  through  an  appropriate  confutation 
[or  reducfio  ad  absurdum  of  the  denial  of  it]  ;  so  that  there 
is  no  impossibility  in  apprehending  '  pervadedness/  [and 
of  inferring  on  the  strength  of  it].     Such  is  the  import.^ 

h.  He  declares  that  Pervadedness  is  not  an  additional 
principle,  consisting,  e.  g.,  of  some  such  power  as  is  to  be 
mentioned  *  [in  §  31]  : 

p^rrtuLuim^  -4/?A.  30.  It  [Pervadeduess,]  is  not 

additional principie.         [as  somo  think  (soc  §  31),]   an  addi- 
tional principle  [over  and  above  the 
twenty- five  (Book  I.,  §  61)] ;  for  it  is  unsuitable  to  postulate 
entities  [praeter  rationem]. 


'  ^UiPh  JH*l*4im»^lf<;^M    M<I^M<    H 
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a.  'Pervadedness '  is  not  an  entity  other  tlian  a  fixed  con- 
sociation of  characters ;  because  it  is  unsuitable  to  suppose, 
further,  some  entity  as  the  residence  of  what  constitutes 
'pervadedness/  But  tee  consider  that  what  constitutes 
'  pervadedness '  belongs  to  extant  things  simply.  Such  is 
the  meaning.^ 

b.  He  states  the  opinion  of  others :  * 

A  heterodox  apinum  ^^*-  31-  [But  Certain]  toachers  say 
regardimff  *  Pervaded"  that  it  [Pervadeduess,]  is  [another  prin- 
"***'  ciple,  in  addition  to  the  twenty-five,] 

resulting  from  the  power  of  the  thing  itsel£ 

a.  But  other  teachers  assert  that  *  Pervadedness '  is, 
positively,  a  separate  principle,  in  the  shape  of  a  species  of 
power,  generated  by  the  native  power  of  the  *  pervaded/ 
But  [they  continue,] '  Pervadedness  *  is  not  simply  a  power 
of  the  [pervaded]  thing  itself;  else  it  would  exist  wherever 
the  thing  is,  [which  '  pervadedness '  does  not  do].  For 
smoke,  when  it  has  gone  to  another  place  [than  the  point 
of  its  origination],  is  not  attended  by  fire ;  and,  by  going 
into  another  place,  that  power  is  put  an  end  to.  Therefore 
[contend  these  teachers,]  there  is  no  over-extension  in  the 
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above-stated  definition;  for,  according  to  our  doctrine^  the 
smoke  [which  betokens  fire]  is  to  be  specialized  as  that  which 
is  at  the  time  of  origination.    Such  is  the  import.  ^ 

Aph.  32.     Panchasikha*  says  that  it 
^•«o.  ,/  Po^io.     ['Pervadedness,']  is  the  possession  of 
the  power  of  the  sustained. 

a.  That  is  to  say  :  Panchasikha  holds  that  permdingnest 
is  the  power  which  consists  in  being  the  sustainer,  and  that 
'  Pervadedness '  *  is  the  having  the  power  which  consists  in 
being  the  sustained ;  for  Intellect,  and  the  rest,  are  treated 
as  beingpervaded  [or  invariably  attended,]  by  Nature,  &c.  j* 


^>Tni:  II 

s  The  translator's  'the  Panchasikha'  I  have  everywhere  cor- 
racted.    JEd. 

5  This  is  to  render  vydpyattoa,  on  which  vide  supra^  p.  320, 
note  a    Ed. 
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[and  this  means  that  each  product,  in  saccession^  is  sus* 
tained  by  what  precedes  it  in  the  series]. 

b.  But  then,  why  is  a  ^  power  of  the  sustained '  postulated  ? 
Let '  Pervadedness '  be  simply  an  essential  power  of  the 
thing  pervaded.    To  this  he  [Panchasikha,]  replies :  ^ 

Aph.  33.  The  relation  is  not  an  ee- 
an^^^^'"*^^^     sential  power;  for  we  should  have  [in 
that  case,]  a  tautology. 

a.  But  'the  relation/  viz.,  'Pervadedness,'  is  not  an 
essential  power ;  for  we  should  [thus]  have  a  tautology  ; 
because,  just  as  there  is  no  difference  between  '  water-jar  * 
and  'jar  for  water,'  so,  also,  there  is  none  in  the  case  of 
'  Intellect '  and  '  what  is  Pervaded '  [by  Nature,  of  which 
Intellect  consists].     Such  is  the  meaning.' 


>  Anirnddha  and  Yed&nti  Mah&deva  nad  ^^ll^jf^M- 

iw:.  Ed. 
'  igti^M^iHth^  f^^[v[^  anf^  ^^  4!- 

^i^^wnt:  II 
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b.  He  himself  ezplabs  the  '  Tautology :'  * 

Pti^myM^^MM^:  II  ^^  II 

Tk.  -^^  ^i^  4p*«  34.  Because  we  should  find  the 

distinction  unmeaning;  [as  Intellect  does 
not  difier  from  Nature  at  all,  except  as  does  the  sustained 
from  the  sustainer]. 

a.  This  is  almost  explained  by  the  preceding  aphorism.* 

b.  He  [PanchasikhaJ  mentions  another  objection :' 

Jlph.  35.  And  because  it  [Pervaded- 
A  further  rtoiom.        ness,]   would  uot  be  reconoilablc  in 
shoots,  &c. 

a.  Because  shoots,  &c.j  are  invariably  attended  [at  their 
origination,]  by  trees,  &c.  But  this  cannot  be  called  simply 
an  essential  power  [in  the  shoot] ;  because,  since  the  essen- 
tial power  [that  which  belongs  to  the  shoot  as  being  a  shoot  J 
does  not  depart,  even  in  the  case  of  an  amputated  shoot,  we 
should,  even  then,  find  it  attended  [by  the  tree,  which,  how- 
ever, no  longer  accompanies  it].  Such  is  the  sense.  But 
the  power  [(see  §  82),    which   consists   in  having  the 


Vm^I;*^  TT^  ^llg<4lrlHI^^I<**^  II 

^  Aniraddha  omiU  ^.    Ed, 
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character]  of  the  *  sustained '  is  destroyed  at  the  time  of 
amputation ;  so  that  there  is  no  '  Peryadedness '  then.  Such 
is  the  import.^ 

b.  But  then  what  P  Panchasikha  says  that  'Pervaded- 
ness '  is  not  a  result  of  any  essential  power.  Then,  since 
smoke  is  not  sustained  by  fire  [see  §  32,  where  he  contends 
that  'sustainedness^  is  what  really  expresses  pervasion], 
it  would  turn  out  that  it  [viz.,  smoke,]  is  not  [as  token  of 
something  that  is  betokened,]  accompanied  by  fire.  To  this 
he  says : * 

TTcT  H  ?€f  II 

Aph.  36.  Were  it  [thus]  settled  that 

;,^tttt"  "^     it  is  a  power  of  the '  sustamed,'  then,  by 

the  like  argument,  its  dependence  on 

an  essential  power,  [as  pretended  by  the  heterodox  teachers 


I  cl^Tf  II 
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referred  to  in  §  31,  might  be  proved,  also;  and  thus 
the  argument  proves  nothing,  since  it  proves  too 
much]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  '  were  it  settled '  that  *  a  power  of  the 
sustained  ^  constitutes  the  fact  of '  Pervadedness/  it  would 
be  really  settled  *  by  the  like  argument/  i.e.,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  that  the  fact  of  '  Pervadedness  *  results  from 
essential  power,  also,  [§  31,  (l\} 

.  b.  It  was  with  a  view  to  substantiate  what  was  stated 
[in  §  27],  viz.,  that  the  Qualities,  and  the  rest,  are  esta- 
blished [as  realities,]  by  the  employment  of  the  five- 
membered  [form  of  argumentative  exposition],  that  he  has 
repelled,  by  an  exposition  of '  Pervadedness,*  the  objection 
to  Inference  as  evidence,  [or  as  a  means  of  attaining  right 
notions].* 

€.  Now,  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  that  tvords,  of 
which  the  five-membered  [exposition]  consists,  are  genera- 
tors of  knowledge,  the  objection  of  others  to  a  word's  being 
a  means  of  right  knowledge,'  in  the  shape  of  [the  objection 


'  M>jiJtiiJiiftjii^imr<r^r^r<rd  ^r^  <t^- 

s  *  Being  a  means  of  right  knowledge '  here  renders  prdmdnya, 
lepresented,  just  before,  by  *  as  evidence/    £d. 
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of]  its  being  ioadequate,  is  disposed  of,  by  means  of  an 
exposition  of  the  powers,  &c.,  of  words  :  ^ 

Somki  and teim.  ^^*"  ^^"    ^®  Connexion   between 

word  and  meaning  is  the  relation  of 
expressed  and  expresser. 

a.  To  the  '  meaning '  belongs  the  power  termed  expres- 
sibleaess;  to  the  '  word/  the  power  termed  expression :  sim- 
ply this  is  their '  connexion ; '  their  interrelation,  as  it  were.* 


^   ^I^m^«nt1^*^*  i»  ^^®  readmg  of  Aniraddha.    :Ed. 

'  Instead  of  '  simply/  &o.,  read, '  this  itself  is  their  connexion, 
such  [a  connexion]  as  [is  seen]  in  anathetioitj.' 

The  '  connexion '  in  question  is  the  swarupa^ambandka,  for  which 
see  Professor  Cowell's  translation  of  the  Kuiumdnjali,  p.  13,  note  f. 

A  hetter  reading  than  the  one  which  Dr.  Ballantjne  accepted  from 
me  is,  certainly,  that  which  omits  the  clause  rendered,  '  to  the  word, 
the  power  termed  expression.'  According  to  Nigesa,  '  the  expressi^* 
hleness  inherent  in  the   meaning   is    the   connexion    [intended]': 

Anwyogin  and  amiyogitdy  as  Professor  Cowell  informs  me,  are  the 
oppositee  of  pratiyogin  and  pratij/ogitd^  which  latter  I  would  repre- 
sent, provisionally,  hy  '  antithetic '  and  '  antithetioity.' 

FratUfogint  a  very  much  commoner  technicality  than  anuyogin^ 
occurs  in  the  comment  on  Aph.  96  6f  this  Book.  It  must  suffice, 
here,  to  add,  that^  as  I  learn  from  ProfiMsor  Cowell»  the  amuyogim^ 
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From  one's  knowing  this  [connexion  between  a  given 
word  and  meaning],  the  meaning  is  suggested  [or  raised 
in  the  mind,]  by  the  word.   Such  is  the  import.* 

6.  He  mentions  what  things  cause  one  to  apprehend  the 
powers '  [in  question] : 

Apk.  38.  The  connexion  [between  a 
learned.      "^  word  and  its  sense]  is  determined  by 

three  [means]. 

a.  That  is  to  say:  the  connexion  [just]  mentioned  [in 
§  37J  is  apprehended  by  means  of  these  three,  viz., 
information  from  one  competent  [to  tell  us  the  meaning], 
the  usage  of  the  old  man  [whose  orders  to  his  sons  we  hear, 
and  then  observe  what  actions  ensue,  in  consequence  (see 
the  Sdhitya^arpana,  §  11)],  and  application  to  the  same 
thing  which  has  a  familiar  name,^  [whence  we  gather  the 
sense  of  the  less  familiar  synonym]. 


or  '  anathetio/  of  gkafdbhdvd^  '  non-existence  of  a  jar/  it  ghafd- 
bkdva  itself,  and  the  pratijfogir^  or  '  antithetic,'  of  ghafdhkava  is 
^Aa^a,' jar.'    Ed. 

<  Aniraddha has  ^c|f^|^^; .    Ed. 
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Aph,  39.  There  is  no  restriction  to 
J^J^raUve,  mdpre^     ^j^^^  is  to  be  done ;  becauso  we  see  it 

•   both  ways. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  and  there  is  no  necessity  that  this 
apprehension  of  the  powers  [§  37,]  should  occur  only 
in  the  case  of  'something  [directed]  to  be  done ;'  because,  in 
[the  secular  life  and  dealings  of]  the  world,  we  see  the  usage 
of  the  old  man,  &o.,  [§  38,]  in  regard  to  what  is  not  to 
be  done  [being  something  already  extant],  also,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  what  is  to  be  done.^ 

Aph,  40.  He  who  is  accomplished  in 
Scriptural  and  teew-     ^]^q  socular  [counexion  of  words  with 

lar  $6n9c$  of  Ufortu  tat  ** 

tame.  meanings]   can  understand  the  sense 

of  the  Veda. 

a.  Here  he  entertains  a  doubt  :^ 


s  Aniraddba  leads  <!Hl«h^tjL|<c|^  •    Ei. 
s  y^n&na   is   sing^ilar  as   regards   the   lection   •^(|H(1*, 
instead  of  •||<fif|*>    ^^^ 
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r^TcT'  II  8«l  II 

^  ^^^^^  Aph.  41.  Not  by  the  three  [means 

mentioned  in  §  38,  objects  some  one,  can 
the  sense  of  the  Yeda  be  gathered]  ;  because  the  Veda  is 
superhuman,  and  what  it  means  transcends  the  senses. 

a.  Of  these  he  first  repels  the  assertion,  that  what  is 
meant  [by  the  Yeda]  is  something  transcending  the 
senses:* 

TkucUartdup.  ^P^'  *2.  Not  SO  [i.e.,  what  is  meant 

by  the  Yeda  is  not  something  transcend* 
ing  the  senses] ;  because  sacrificings,  &c.>are,  in  themselves, 
what  constitutes  merit,  preeminently. 

a.  What  is  asserted  [in  §  41 J  is  not  the  case ;  since 
sacrificingSy  gifts,  &c.,  in  the  shape,  e.  g.,  of  the  re- 
linquishment of  some  thing  for  the  sake  of  the  gods, 
are  really,  in  themselves,  'what  constitutes  merit,' i.e., 
what  is  enjoined  by  the  Yeda, '  preeminently,'  i.  e.,  be- 
cause of  their  having  preeminent  fruit.  And  sacrificings, 
&c.,  since  they  are  in  the  shape  of  wishings,  &c.,  [of 
which  we  are  perfectly  conscious,]  are  not  something 
transcending  intuition.  But  '  what  constitutes  merit ' 
[which  the  objector  supposes  to  transcend  intuition,]  does 
not  belong  to  something  mysterious  that  resides  in  sacri- 

^   Animddha  exhibits  the  reading    (f^^^  |  U|  ({)  f^^- 
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ficings,  &c.^  whence  what  is  enjoined  in  the  Yeda  must  be 
beyond  intuition.  Such  is  the  meaning.' 

b.  He  repels  also  what  was  asserted  [in  §  41],  viz.,  that^ 
inasmuch  as  it  [the  YedaJ  is  superhuman^  there  can  be  no 
instruction  by  any  competent  person,*  [in  regard  to  its 
import] : 

Aph.  43.  The  natural  force  [of  the 
9o/a$reda     terms    in    the    Veda]  is  ascertained 
through  the  conversancy  [therewith  of 
those  who  successively  transmit  the  knowl^ge]. 

a.  But  then,  still,  how  can  there  be  apprehension  of  the 
sense  of  Yaidic  terms,  in  the  case  of  gods,  fruits  [of  ac- 
tions], &c.,  which  transcend  sense  P    To  this  he  replies :' 


M4|<ft|Mci4^  ITRFt  ^  ^<rc|f^(W<l<flf<^ldl 
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Aph.  44.   This   really  takes  place; 

rliti^i^U.^'^  ^     because  they   [viz.,  the  words,]  give 

rise  to  knowledge,  in  the  case   both 

of   things  adapted    [to  sense]  and  of  things  not  [so] 

adapted. 

a.  He  defines  the  peculiarities  which  belong  to  words, 
just  because  this  matter  is  connected  with  the  question 
of  the  power  of  words  to  cause  right  knowledge: '  ' 

T  fViRw  %^T^  ^RT*^:*  II  8q  II 

Aph.  45.  The  Vedas  are  not  from 
iJSS^  ^^  ^^^^     eternity ;  for  there  is  Scripture  for  their 
being  a  production. 

a.  Then  are  the  Yedas  the  work  of  [the  Supreme]  Man  P 
To  this  he  replies, '  No ':  * 

1\  Mt^M^rl  ?Ti^:  U^m^HI^I<^  II  ^%  II 

*  Aniraddlut,  aooording  to  one  of  my  MSS.,  ba*   fTTT^W*  • 
Ed. 

*  *  IH>wer  to  oaoBe  right  knowledge '  is  to  render  prdmdnga.    Ed, 

«  One  of  my  HSS..  of  Aniruddha  ori^nally  had  ^|^<^^:. 
Ed.  ^ 
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Aph.  46.  They  [the  VedasJ  are  not 
ju  Lord  not  iu        ^^  ^^^.j^  ^^  |-^j^^  Supreme]  Man  ;  be- 

cause  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
[Supreme]  Man,  [whom  you  allude  to  as  being,  possibly ,] 
their  maker. 

a.  Supply,  'because  we  deny  that  there  is  a  Lord'^ 
[This  is]  simple.' 

b.  Adverting  to  the  anticipation  that  there  may  be 
some  other  author,  he  says  :' 

Aph.  47.  Since  the  liberated  is  un- 
o/the\^^lr!    ^      '     suited    [to  the   work,   by  his  indif- 
ference],  and   the  unliberated  is  so, 
[by  his  want  of  power,  neither  of  these  can  be  author 
oftheVedas].* 

a.  But  then,  in  that  case,  since  they  are  not  the  work  of 
[the  Supreme]  Man,  it  follows  that  they  are  eternal.  To 
this  he  replies  :^ 


*  Vide  supra,  p.  112,  note  3.    JSd. 

*  See  Book  I.,  Aph.  93  and  94,  at  pp.  113, 114,  *upra,    Ei. 
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Aph.  48.  As  in  the  case  of  sprouts^ 
&c.,  their  eternity  does  not  follow  from 
their  not  being  the  work  of  [any  Supreme]  Man. 

a.  [This  is]  plain.^ 

b.  But  then,  since  sprouts,  &c.^  also,  just  like  jars,  &c.y 
are  productions,  we  must  infer  that  they  are  the  work  of 
[the  Supreme]  Man.    To  this  he  replies : 


.t 


Aph.  49.  Were  this  the  ease  with 
^g^j^  rf«ttW  to  bt     ^]^Q^^  also,  [i.e.,  if  it  were  the  case 
that  vegetables  were  works],  we  should 
find  a  contradiction  to  experience,  &c. 

a.  It  is  seen,  in  the  world,  as  an  invariable  fact,'  that 
whatever  is  the  work  of  Man  is  produced  by  a  body.  This 
would  be  debarred,  &c.,  were  the  case  as  you  contend ; 
[for  we  see  no  embodied  Supreme  Man  to  whose  handiwork 
the  sprouts  of  the  earth  can  be  referred].  Such  is  the 
meaning.^ 

b.  But  then,  since  they  were  uttered  by  the  Primal 


'  '  Invariable  fact '  \b  to  translate  vydpti.    Ed. 

^  I  c!^iT  mMif<^^  ^1%  ^nf^^r^:  ii 
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Man^  the  VedaSi  moreover^  are,  really^  the  work  of  [the 
Supreme]  Man.    To  this  he  replies  :^ 

i|H  II  MO  II 

MpwhatiivUmdary     ^   -4p*.  50.  That  [only]  is  Man's  work, 
•'***^*-  in    respect    of    which,    even    be    it 

something  invisible,  an  effort  of    understanding  takes 
place.' 

a.  As  in  the  case  of  what  is  visible,  so,  too,  in  the  case 
of  what  is  invisible,  in  respect  of  what  thing  there  takes 
place  'an  effoiii  of  understanding,'  i.e.,  a  consciousness 
that  Thought  preceded,'  that  thing  alone  is  spoken  of  as 
Man's  work :  such  is  the  meaning.    Thus  it  has  been  re- 


>  Bead :  '  Even  where  an  invisible  [originator]  is  in  question*  that 
[thing]  in  respect  of  which  there  arises  the  idea  of  [its]  bebg  made 
is  [what  is  meant  bj]  a  prodaction  bj  a  person.' 

Animddha,  N&gesa,  and  Yeddnti  Mah&deva  agree  in  supplying 
hartari  after  adfishfe.    Ed, 

'  Instead  of  Yijn&na*s  expression,  '  the  idea  of  [its]  being  pre- 
ceded by  consciousness/  N&gesa  has:  <||^l)^^^#|fm«|f^! 

*  the  idea  that  [its]  being  made  was  preceded  by  consciousness,'  i,e., 
the  notion  that  it  was  produced  aforethought. 

Yed&nti  Mah&deva  impliedly  contrasts  with  a  jar,  as  bang  a  pro- 
duction of  an  intelligent  and  self-conscious  maker,  a  sprout,  which 
originates  as  a  factor  of  a  series  of  causes  and  effects  alternating  from 
the  time  when  vegetation  was  first  evolved.  Also  see  the  two 
aphorisms  preceding  the  one  commented  on.    £d. 
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marked  that  a  thing  is  not  Man's  work  merely  through  its 
haying  been  uttered  by  Man  ;  for  no  one  speaks  of  the 
respiration  during  profound  sleep  as  being  Man's  work, 
[or  voluntary  act].  But  what  need  to  speak  of  anteoe« 
dence  of  Understanding  P  The  YedaSi  just  like  an  expi- 
ration^ proceed^  of  themselves^  from  the  Self-existent, 
through  the  force  of  fate,  wholly  unpreceded  by  thought. 
Therefore,  they  are  not  [a  Supreme]  Man's  wort^  * 


>  Instead  of '  a  thing  is  not  Man's  work,'  &o.,  I  have  translated, 
in  the  National  Be/utation,  &o.,  p.  65 :  '  Not  from  the  mere  fact  of 
[its]  being  uttered  by  a  person  [can  one  say  there  is]  producedness 
[of  a  thing]  by  [that]  person ;  since  it  is  not  the  wont  to  speak  of  the 
respiration  of  deep  sleep  as  the  production  of  a  person :  but,  by  [reason 
of  its]  prodnction  consciously,  [a  thing  is  said  to  be  produced  by  a 
person].  The  Vedas,  however,  just  like  an  expiration,  and  by  virtue 
of  desert  [of  souls],  issue,  spontaneously,  from  Brahm&,  without  ever 
being  consciously  produced  [by  him].  Hence  they  are  not  productions 
of  a  person.' 

Dr.  Ballantyne  was  misled  by  the  full  stop  mistakenly  put,  in  my 

edition  of  the  Sdnkhya-pravaehana'hhdshya,  before  |C||   fT .   Ed. 
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b.  But  then^  in  that  case,  since  they  are  not  preceded 
by  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  sense  of  the  sentences/  the 
Yedas,  moreover^  like  the  speech  of  a  parrot,  can  convey 
no  right  knowledge.'    To  this  he  replies  ^: 

Aph.  51.   They  are,  spontaneously, 
j^j^eda.  their  awm     eonveyers   of  right  knowledge,  from 
the   patentness  of  their  own  power 
[to  instruct  rightly]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  the  authoritativeness  ^  of  the  very 
whole  of  the  Yedas  is  established,  not  by  such  a  thing  as 
its  being  based  on  the  enouncer's  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
but  quite  'spontaneously;'  because,  as  for  the  Yedas' 
*  own,'  Le.,  natural,  power  of  generating  right  knowledge, 
thereof  we  perceive  the  manifestation  in  the  invocations* 
[which  produce  the  result  promised],  and  in  the  Medical 


1  Bead,  instead  of  'since  they  are,'  Ac.,  'since  the  true  sense  of 
their  sentences  was  not  originated  consciously.'    JSd, 

*  The  implied  'power  to  convey  right  knowledge'  represents 
prdmdnya.    £d. 

*  Ved&nti  Mah&deva  has  the  reading  fr|^V|^|fH^^? 
and  oommentB  accordingly :    (r|^«|^pf^  ^M^H^M^- 

^  As  in  the  aphorism,  prdmdnya,  which,  soon  after,  is  rendered 
by  *  validity.'    Ed. 

^  Mantra,  a  word  of  various  meanings.    Ed, 
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Scripture,  [the  following  of  which  leads  to  cures],  &c. 
And  so  there  is  the  aphorism  of  the  Nyaya  [Book  II., 
§  68  ^] :  'And  [the  fact  of]  its  being  a  cause  of  right  know- 
ledge^ like  the  validity  of  invocations^  and  the  Medical 
Scripture/  &c.* 

b.  In  regard  to  the  proposition  [laid  down  in  §26,  viz.], 
*  And  of  the  [existence  of  the]  Qualities,  &c.,  there  is  not 
absolute  debarment,'  there  was  duly  alleged,  and  developed 
[under  §  27],  one  argument,  viz.,  by  the  establishing  the 
existence  of  Happiness,  &c.  Now  he  states  another 
argument  in  respect  of  that'  [same  proposition]  : 

TTOfTJ  '^^  H9l*^d  II  M^  II 

Cognitum  u  evidence  ^P^'  62.  There  is  uo  Coguition  of 
of  existence.  what  18  uo  entity,  as  a  man's  horn. 


^  The  correct  reading  of  the  aphorism  is  ^f^|ii|^^c|^ 

(1ri(mi4lll44mMmKU4ld   I   Ed. 

^HHSlRhW^I     Hf^lij^y^Kl^fHOjJh^qgT- 
»HKfM<y|^<HI*I^^T(T^^  BWTIl4  fitgrfff 

^rnmWI  l     *i««il^^^MI*iliy[^«    drMI*1l- 

2   A 
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a.  Be  it,  moreover,  that  the  existence  of  pleasure,  &c., 
is  proved  by  the  reasoning  [under  §  27] ;  it  is  proved  by- 
mere  consciousness^  also.  Of  pleasure,  &c.^  were  they 
absolutely  nonentities,  even  the  consciomnesa  could  not  be 
accounted  for ;  because  there  is  no  cognition  of  a  man^s 
horn^  and  the  like.     Such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  But  then,  [interposes  the  Naiydyika^  if  such  be  the 
case,  let  the  Qualities,  &c.^  be  quite  absolutely  real;  and 
then,  in  the  expression  ^  not  absolute  debarment '  [in  §  26], 
the  word  '  absolute  ^  is  [superfluous,  and,  hence,]  unmean- 
ing.    To  this  he  replies  :* 

^  ^  ^STTM^^HI.d  II  M?  II 

Aph.  53.  It  is  not  of  the  real  [that 
a^uM^^*^''^     *bere  is    here  cognizance] ;    because 
exclusion  is  seen  [of  the  Qualities]. 

a.  It  is  not  proper  [to  say],  moreover,  that  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  Qualities,  &c.,  is  that  of  the  absolutely  real ; 
because  we  see  that  they  are  excluded  [and  not  admitted 
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to  exist,]  at  the  time  of  destruction  [of  the  mundane 
system],  &c.^ 

6.  But  then,  even  on  that  showing,  let  the  world  be 
different  both  from  real  and  from  unreal ;  nevertheless^  the 
demurring  to  absolute  debarment  [in  §  26  J  is  untenable. 
To  this  he  replies  :* 

A  VeddnHe  advance         Aph.  54.  It  is  not  of  what  Cannot  be 
'*-^^-  [intelligibly]  expressed  [that  there  is 

cognizance];  because  there  exists  no  such  thing. 

a.  And  there  takes  place,  moreover^  no  cognizance  of 
such  [a  thing]  as  is  not  to  be  expressed  as  either  existing 
or  not  existing ;  *  because  there  exists  no  such  thing/  i.e.^ 
because  nothing  is  known  other  than  what  exists  or  what 
does  not  exist :  such  is  the  meaning.  The  import  is,  be- 
cause it  is  proper  to  form  suppositions  only  in  accordance 
with  what  is  seen.' 


'  H^^*<rM  fi<««i  f^RR^  ^nnRRT  ?r- 
'^i#ttofN  -Mifn^^^q  cTT^^treanf^ 

f^(T  >^^:  I 
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b.  But  then^  on  that  showing,  do  yon  really  approve 
of  [the  Nyaya  notion  of]  'cognizing  otherwise,'  [or  our 
fancying  that  nature  to  belong  to  one,  which  belongs  to 
another]  P    He  replies, '  No* :  * 

HMtiii^inr:'  ^^-JlcmUldlct'  H  MM  « 

Aph.  55.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
A  Sydifa  mew  rejected,     cognizing  Otherwise  [or  cognizing  that 

as  belonging  to  one,  which  belongs  to  another] ;  because 
your  own  proposition  is  self-destructive. 

a.  This,  also,  is  not  proper  [to  be  said],  viz.,  that  one 
thing  appears  under  the  character  of  another  thing  [ag., 
a  rope,  under  the  character  of  a  serpent,  for  which  it  may 
be  mistaken,  in  the  dusk] ;  '  because  your  own  proposition 
is  self-destructiva'*  Of  another  nature  [e.g.,  snakehood], 
in  a  different  thing  [e.g.^  a  rope],  equivalence  to  a  maW% 
horn^  is  [what  is  virtually]  expressed  by  the  word  *  other- 
wise '  [than  the  truth ;  both  a  man's  horn,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  snakehood  in  a  rope  mistaken  for  a  snake,  being, 
alike,  otherwise  than  real] ;  and  [yet]  its  cognition  [thus] 
othermse  is  asserted,  [as  if  that  could  be  cognized  which  is 
equivalent  to  what  can  not  be  cognized]:  hence  your  own 


^  Dr.  Goldftucker,  in  his  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  erroneooslj  speaks 
of  anyathd'hhydH  as  if  it  were  a  technicality  of  the  S4nkhya 
philosophy,  and  quotes,  hy  way  of  proof,  the  aphorism  to  which  this 
note  is  appended.    Ed, 

3  In  one  of  my  MSS.  of  Aniruddha  was,  originally,  •*!i|Jl|TfT 

instead  of  -^|t||f|ld  •    ^^' 

«  See  Book  III.,  Aphorism  66,  at  p.  267,  supra,    Ed, 
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propoeition  is  self-destructive.  For  even  those  who  con- 
tend for  'cognizing  otherwise^  [as  one  mode  of  cognition^ 
declare  that  the  cognition  of  what  does  not  exist  is  impos- 
sible.    Such  is  the  meaning.^  * 

b.  Expounding  what  he  had  said  above^  [in  §  26,]  '  not 
absolute  debarment/  he  sums  up  his  doctrine :' 

Aph.56.   They  [the  Qualities,]  are 
""**'**^  ^'  cognized  rightly  or  wrongly,  through 

their  being  denied  and  not  denied  [appropriately  or  other- 
wise]. 

a.  All  the  Qualities,  &c.,  'are   cognized  rightly  and 


>  The  text  foUowed,  in  this  paragraph  is,  thronghoat,  very 
inferior ;  and  the  rendering  of  it  also  calls  for  some  alteration.  Espe- 
cially, as  to  the  original,  ^f<|i||  ^  copies  an  error  of  the  press, 

my  correction  Oif  which  to  ^il|  xf  was  not  heeded.  See,  for  the 
pnrer  text,  pp.  23,  24,  of  the  Appendix  to  my  edition  of  the  Sdnkhya- 
pravaekatM'bhdskya,    Ed, 
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wrongly/  How  P  '  Through  their  being  denied  and  not 
denied/  There  is  non-denial^  as  far  as  regards  their  exist- 
ing at  all ;  because  all  things  [and  things  are  made  up 
of  the  Qualities  J  are  eternal.  But  there  is  denial,  relatively, 
in  Soul,  of  all  things ;  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  ima- 
ginary silver,  for  example,  in  a  pearl-oyster,  &c.,  or  with 
the  redness,  &c.,  in  crystal,  &c./  [which  has  no  redness, 
without  its  following  that  redness,  altogether  and  every- 
where, is  non-existent]. 

b.  This  investigation  is  concluded.  Now  the  considera- 
tion of  Words,  it  having  presented  itself  in  this  connexion, 
is  taken  in  hand  incidentally,  at  the  end  ;^  [the  S&nkhya 
not  allowing  to  Testimony  a  coordinate  rank  with  Sense 
and  Inference] : 

Jph.  57.  A  word  does  not  consist  of 

vt'dtr^dr'^         [what  the  Togas  call]  the  'expresser* 

{sphota) ;  by  reason  both  of  cognizance 

[which  wotild  disprove  the  existence  of  such  imaginary 
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thing,]   and  of  non-cognizanoe,  [which    would,   in   like 
manner,  disprove  it]. 

a.  It  is  held,  by  the  followers  of  the  Toga,  that  there 
exists,  in  distinction  from  the  several  letters,  an  indivisible 
[unit,  the]  word,  such  as  'jar,'  &c., [which  they  call]  the 
*  expression  ;'^  just  as  there  is  a  jar,  or  the  like,  possessing 
parts,  which  is  something  else  than  the  parts,  viz.,  the  shell- 
shaped  neck,  &c. ;  and  that  particular  sound,  termed  a  word, 
is  called  the  '  expresser,'  because  of  its  making  apparent 
the  meaning :  such  a  word  [we  S&nkhyas  assert,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Yogas,"]  is  without  evidence  [of  its  existence] . 
Why  P  *  By  reason  both  of  cognizance  and  of  non-cogni- 
zance,' [as  thus]  :  Pray,  is  that  word  [which  you  choose 
to  call  the  'expression,']  cognized,  or  not?  On  the 
former  alternative,  what  need  of  that  idle  thing,  [the  sup- 
posed *  expression '  ?  For,]  by  what  collection  of  letters, 
distinguished  by  a  particular  succession,  this  ['expression'] 
is  manifested,  let  that  be  what  acquaints  us  with  the 
meaning.  But,  on  the  latter  alternative,  [viz.,  that  it  is 
not  cognized],  the  power  of  acquainting  us  with  a  mean- 
ing does  not  belong  to  an  '  expression  '  which  is  not  cog- 
nized. Therefore,  the  hypothesis  of  an  'expresser'  is 
useless.     Such  is  the  meaning.' 


^  For  sphota,  'eternal  word,'  which  the  translator  renders  by 
*  expresser/  and  also  by  *  expression/  see  Professor  Oowell's  edition  of 
Colebrooke's  Essays,  vol.  i.,  p.  331,  foot-notes  2  and  3;  and  the 
translation  of  the  Sarva-cUiriana'Sangraha  by  Professors  Cowell  and 
Gough,  pp.  209,  et  seq. 

It  is  likewise  obserrable  that,  in  what  precedes  and  follows,  ^ahda 
is  variously  rendered,  besides  that  iahda  and  pada  are  not  dis- 
criminated.   Ed. 
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b.  The  eternity  of  the  Vedae  was  contradicted  ^  before^ 
[under  §  45].  Now  he  contradicts  also  the  eternity  of 
letters  :* 

^  '^MrHt^rsr  ^[iidmcfi^:  II  Mb  II 

The  €Urf^qfUtter»  ^P^*  ^8.  Sound  is  not  eternal;  be- 
deiMd.  cause  we  perceive  it  to  be  made. 

a.  It  is  not  proper  [to  say^  as  the  Mim&nsakas  say]^  that 
letters  are  eternal,  on  the  strength  of  our  recognizing^  e.g., 
that  '  This  is  that  same  G ' ;  for  they  are  proved  to  be 
non-eternal,  by  the  cognition,  e.g.,  that  '[the  sound  of]  G 
has  been  produced' :  such  is  the  meaning.   And  the  recog-- 


1  Pratishiddha,  *  demarred  to.'    JSd, 
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nition  has  reference  to  the  homogeneousness  with  that  [one 
which  had  been  previously  heard] ;  for,  otherwise,  it  would 
turn  out  that  Ajar,  or  the  like,  is  eternal,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
recognized} 

b.  He  ponders  a  doubt :' 

Aph.  59.  [Suppose  that]  there  is  [in 
the  case  of  sounds,]  the  manifestation 
of  something  whose  existence  was  previously  settled ;  as 
[the  manifestation]  of  a  [preexistent]  jar  by  a  lamp. 

a.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  of  Sound,  whose  exis- 
tence was  '  previously  settled,'  the  manifestation,  through 
noise,  &c.,  that  alone  is  the  object  in  the  cognition  of  its 
production,  [which  you  speak  of  in  §  58].  An  example  of 
manifestation  [of  a  thing  previously  existing]  is^ '  as  of  a 
jar  by  a  lamp.'* 


^ar#  ^zp^  ^ft^^  v;z^^  H 
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b.  He  repels  this  :^ 

Aph.  60.  If  the  dogma  of  products' 
o      wpo     of,     ^j^jjjg  j^gj  pg  accepted  by  you],  then 

this  is  a  proving  of  the  already  proved. 

a.  If  you  say  that '  manifestation '  means  the  taking  of 
a  present  condition  by  means  of  rejecting  an  unarrived 
[or  future,]  condition,  then  this  is  our  dogma  of  the  reality 
of  products  [Book  I.',  §  115]  ;  and  such  an  eternity  belongs 
to  all  products,  [not  specially  to  Sound] ;  so  that  you  are 
proving  the  already  proved  [or  conceded]  :  such  is  the 
meaning.  And,  if  ^manifestation'  is  asserted  to  be  just  in 
the  shape  of  the  cognition  of  what  is  presently  real,  then 
we  should  find  [on  your  theory,]  that  jars,  &c.,  also,  are 
eternal ;  because  it  would  be  proper  [on  that  theory,]  that 
the  object  in  the  perception  of  production,  by  the  operation 
of  the  causes  [the  potter,  &c.],  should  be  that  of  knowledge 
only,  as  in  the  case  of  words,  &c.,  and  also  in  the  case  of 
jars,  &c. ;  [for  the  jar  is  shown  by  the  lamp,  not  made  by 
it].     Such  is  the  import.*  ' 

^K^UcMmiim  UJMf^^i  M^ir<^rM  sjH^4l- 

*  Vide  supra^  p.  142,  c.    Ed. 
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b.  An  objection  to  the  non-daality  of  Soul,  not  pre- 
yioosly  mentioned^  is  to  be  adduced  ;  therefore  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  non-duality  of  Soul  is  recommenced^^  [having 
been  already  handled  under  Book  I.,  §  149] : 

Non^dualii,  of  Saul     ^  ^pA.  Sh  Nou-duality  of  Soul  is  not; 
denied  on  groiimd$  of    for  I ts  distinctions  are  cognizcd  through 

Inferenoe, 

^  Signs. 

a.  That  is  to  say  :  because  it  is  proved  to  be  really  dif- 
ferent [in  different  persons],  by  the  sign  that  one  quits 
Nature  [or  escapes  from  the  mundane  condition],  while 
another  not  does  quit  it,  &c.' 

b.  But,  he  tells  us,  there  is  even  sense-evidence  destruc- 
tive of  the  non-distinction  of  Soul  from  things  [that  are] 
non-Soul,  asserted  in  the  Scriptural  texts,  'All  this  is  Soul 
only,'  *  *  All  this  is  Brahma  only  :*  *  • 

Mri^iiHt  H^isimmd^  ii  %^  ii 

f«tMd^^*4WI?cfr5T<IM:  MHiK^I^  11 

*  N&gefa,  M  aLw  tome  copies  of  ViJD&na'a  work,  lui*  «^|^^> 
TTI^^I, ' non-duality  of  Soak'    Ed. 

^  Chhdndogya  UpanUhad,  vii.,  xxv.,  2.    Ed, 

^  For  a  very  similar  passage,  vide  supra,  p.  243,  near  the  foot  £d. 
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i^om-duaiihf  denied  ^P^'  ^2.  Moreover,  there  is  not 
on  gromndt  o/setue,  [h on* distinction  of  Soul]  from  non- 
Soul  ;  because  this  is  disproved  by  sense-evidence. 

a.  That  is  to  say  :  moreover,  there  is  not  a  non-distinc- 
tion between  the  non-Soul,  i.e.,  the  aggregate  of  the  ex- 
perienceable,  and  Soul ;  because  this  is  excluded  also  by 
sense-evidence,  [as  well  as  by  signs,  (§  61)]  ;  because, 
if  Soul  were  not  other  than  the  whole  perceptible,  it 
would  also  not  be  different  from  a  jar  and  a  web; 
since  the  jar,  e.g.,  would  not  be  other  than  the 
web,  which  [by  hypothesis,]  is  not  other  than  the 
Soul:  and  this  is  excluded  by  sense-evidence,  which 
constrains  us  to  apprehend  a  distinction  ^  [between  a  jar 
and  a  web]. 

b.  In  order  to  clear  the  minds  of  learners,  he  illustrates 
this  point,  though  already  established  :* 

%nwrf  ^^  n  !f?  ii 

Aph.  63.  Not  between  the  two  [Soul 
""**"  and  non-Soul,  is  there  non-difference] ; 

for  that  same  [couple  of  reasons]. 

a.  'Between  the  two,'  Le.,  between  Soul  and  non-Soul,  the 
two  together  J  also,  there  is  not  an  absolute  non-difference; 
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for  the  couple  of  reasons  [giyen  in  §  61  and  §  62] :  such 
is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  But  then,  in  that  case,  what  is  the  drift  of  such 
Scriptural  texts  as,  *  [All]  this  is  Soul  only  P '  To  this  he 
replies  :* 

ii»ej/tohuman/rmitjft/    something  clse,  in  respect  of  the  un- 
discnminating. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  '  in  respect  of  the  undiscriminating/ 
with  reference  to  undiscriminating  persons,  in  the  case  of 
non-difference  [between  Soul  and  non-Soul,  apparently 
asserted  in  Scripture],  it  is  '  there  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing else;'  ie.,  the  observation'  is  [designed  to  be] 
provocative  of  worship.  For,  in  the  secular  world,  through 
want  of  discrimination,  body  and  the  embodied,  the  ex- 
perienced and  the  experiencer,  are  regarded  as  indifferent;^ 


3  To  render  anuvdda^  which,  as  defined  by  Profeesor  Cowell, 
signifies  '  the  reiteration  or  reincnlcation  of  an  injunction,  it  may  be 
with  farther  details,  bat  without  dwelling  on  the  purpose  of  the 
injunction  itsel£'  Aphorisms  qf  I§dn4ilya,  ^.,  p.  75,  foot-note. 
At  pp.  24  and  26,  he  translates  anwtdda  by  *  confirmatory  repetition' 
and  '  illustratiTe  repetition.'    Ed. 
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[and  Scripture  humours  the  worldling^s  delusion,  with  a 
view  to  eventually  getting  him  out  of  it]. 

b.  He  declares,  that^  according  to  the  asserters  of  Non- 
duality  [of  Soul]^  there  can  be  no  material  cause  of  the 
world,  either  :^ 

f^  II  %^  II 

The  Ved&nta  ijfsum        ^P^'  65.  Neither  Soul,  nor  Igno- 
mppiiet  no  mauruU/or     ranco,  nor  both,  cau  be  the  material 
"^  *  cause  of  the  world;   because  of  the 

solitariuess  of  [Soul]. 

a.  The  soul  alone,  or  Ignorance  lodged  in  the  soul,  or 
both  together,  like  a  pair  of  jar-halves  [conjoined  in  the 
formation  of  a  jar],  cannot  be  the  material  of  the  world ; 
'  because  of  the  solitariness '  of  Soul.  For  things  under- 
go alteration  only  through   that  particular  conjunction 


"According  to  Nigesa's  i«adiog.  HI^MI^ir^fll) 
'  Ignorance '  is  qualified  as  ' beginninglesa,'  or  'eternal  a  parte  ante.' 
Vedanti  Mah&deva  read*,  as  do  some  MSS.  of  Vijn&na,   «^|^| 
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which  is  called  'association;^  hence  the  [ever]  solitary 
Soulj  without  a  second^  since  it  is  not  associated^  cannot 
serve  as  a  material  cause.  Nor  can  it  do  so  by  means  of 
[association  with]  Ignorance,  either;  because  the  conjimc- 
tion  of  Ignorance  has  been  already  excluded  by  the  fact 
of  aolitarinesa.  Moreover,  that  the  two  together  should  be 
the  material  is  impossible,  even  as  it  is  that  either,  seve- 
rally, should  be  the  material ;  simply  *  because  of  the  soli- 
tariness/ Such  is  the  meaning.  And,  if  you  choose  that 
Ignorance  should  subsist  as  a  substance  located  in  the  soul, 
as  the  air  in  the  heavens,  then  there  is  an  abandonment 
of  the  non-duality  of  Soul,^  [for  which  you  Vedantis  con- 
tend]. 

b.  He  himself  [in  Book  I.,  §  145,]  decided  that  the  soul 
consists  of  light,  [or  knowledge].  In  regard  to  this,  he 
repels  the  prim&  facie  view,  founded  on  the  text,  'Brahma 


»tWto^  ^?w  fwT^t  »^cn  ^r?Tt- 
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is  reality,  knowledge,  and  joy/  ^  that  the  essence  of  the 
soul  is^oy,  also:* 

Aph.  66.  The  two  natures,  joy  and 
^n^andknow.     hj^wledge,  do  uot  belong  to  one;  be- 
cause  the  two  are  different. 

a.  A  single  subject  has  not  the  nature  both  of  joy  and 
of  inteUigence ;  because^  since  pleasure  is  not  experienced 
at  the  time  of  knowing  pain,  pleasure  and  knowledge  are 
different :  such  is  the  meaning.* 

b.  But  then,  in  that  case,  what  becomes  of  the  Scripture, 
that  it  [Soul,]  consists  of  joy  P    To  this  he  replies '} 


^  The  passage  thus  rendered  looks  as  if  it  were  taken,  with  the 
addition  of  its  opening  word,  from  the  Bfikaddranyaka  Upanukad, 
iii.,  9,  28 ;  or  ScUapatha^brdhmatka,  xiv.,  6,  9,  84.    JEd. 

^Jia^jlH**!^    ^<!llH^^^    fJM^jM^J^- 
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Aph.  67.  Metaphorical  [is  the  word 
plamedaway,  *^^  **"     ]^7i  ^  the  sense]  of  the  cessation  of 
pain. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  the  word  '  joy/  in  the  Scriptural  ex- 
pression which  means,  really,  the  cessation  of  pain,  is 
metaphoricaL  This  is  stated  in  [the  maxim], '  Pleasure  is 
the  departure  of  both  pain  and  pleasure.'  ^ 

b.  He  states  the  cause  of  this  metaphorical  employ- 
ment :* 

WJn,aeiermfi>a,umd  4?*-  68.  It  is  [as]  a  laudation  of 
ima$tM$mt  liieraL        emancipation,  for  the  sake  of  the  dull. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  the  Scripture,  as  an  incitement  to 
'the  duU,'  i.e.,  the  ignorant,  lauds,  as  if  it  were  joy,  the 
emancipation,  consisting  in  the  cessation  of  pain,  which 
[cessation]  is  the  essence  of  the  soul  '*  ^  [for  the  soul  is 
such  joy  as  consists  of  the  absence  of  pain]. 

b.  In  order  to  manifest  immediately  the  origin,  already 


^  For  another  traoBlatioD,  beginning  with  the  introdnotion  to 
tAphorism  67,  see  the  Bational  Brfutation^  ^,  p.  34    Ed. 

2  B 
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declared,^  of  the  internal    organ,  he  repels  the  prim& 
facie  view^  that  the  Mind  is  all-pervading :' 

Aph.  69,   The  Mind  is  not  all-per- 
^k^MtndmtaU'par'     y^^g.  bocause  it  is  an  instrument, 

and  because  it  is^  moreover,  an  organ. 

a.  The  Mind^meaninglhe  totality  of  the  internal  instru- 
ments/ is  not  all-pervading ;  for  it  is  an  instrument,  as  an 
axe,  or  the  like,  is.  The  word  '  and '  [literally,  *  or/  in 
the  Aphorism,]  implies  a  distributive  alternative,  [not  an 
optional  one].  The  meaning  is  this,  that,  [while  the 
whole  of  the  internal  instruments  are  imtrumentSyl  the  par- 
ticular internal  instrument,  the  third^  [the  Mind,  mafias^, 


^  Dr.  Ballantyne,  under  the  misapprehension  that  'the  subtile 
body '  was  pointed  to,  here  added,  in  brackets,  *  in  B.  III.,  §§  14, 15, 
Ac'    JSd. 

3  Animddha  and  Yed&nti  Mah&deva  seem  to  add  the  words 

^  1^  I  U^^^^C^KIk^^^ •    ^  the  passage  immediately  fol* 

lowing  the  aphorism.    JSd. 

^  The  term  manas,  the  translator's  'Mind,'  denotes  not  only 
one  of  the  three  internal  organs,  but,  sometimes,  as  here,  aU  three 
taken  together.  See  the  Batianal  JRefutation,  Slc,  pp.  45,  40,  text 
and  foot-notes.    Ed, 

6  See  Book  U.,  Aph.  30,  at  p.  208,  sti^a.    Ed. 

^  The  words  here  bracketed  I  have  substituted  for '  the  subtile 
body,  mentioned  under  B.  III.,  §  12,  a.'    Ed. 
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18  not  all-pervading ;  because  it  is,  moreover,  an  organ} 
But  knowledge,  &C.9  pervading  the  body,  are  demonstrable 
as  only  of  medium  extent,*  [neither  infinite  nor  atomic]. 

6.  Here,  there  being  a  doubt  whether  this  be  con- 
vincing, he  propounds  an  appropriate  confutation :' 

Aph.  70.  [The  Mind  is  not  all-per- 
'^•^^  vading]  ;  for  it  is  movable ;  since  there 

is  Scripture  regarding  the  motion. 

a.  That  is  to  say ;  since,  inasmuch  as  there  is  Scripture 
regarding  the  going  of  the  Soul  [which,  being  all-perva- 
ding, cannot  ^0]  into  another  world,  it  being  settled  that 
it  is  its  adjunct,  the  internal  organ,  that  is  movable,  [see 
Book  I.,  §  61],  it  cannot  be  all-pervading,* 


1  See  Book  II.,  Aph.  26,  at  p.  206,  supra,    Ed. 
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b.  In  order  to  prove  that  it  is  a  product^  he  repels  also 
the  opinion  that  the  Mind  is  without  parts  :^ 

Aph.  71.  Like  a  jar,  it  [the  Mind,] 
w»       ports.       £^  ^^^  without  parts  ;  because  it  cornea 
in  contact  therewith,  [i.  e.^  with   seyeral  Senses,  simul- 
taneously]. 

a.  The  word  'therewith'  refers  to  'organ/  which  occurs 
in  a  preceding  aphorism,  [§  69].  The  Mind  is  not  with- 
out parts  ;  '  because  it  comes  in  contact/  simultaneously, 
with  several  sense-organs.  But, '  like  a  jar/  it  is  of  medium 
size,  [neither  infinite  nor  atomic],  and  consists  of  parts. 
Such  is  the  meaning.  And  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
internal  organ,  when  in  the  state  of  a  catisey  [and  not 
modified  and  expanded,  e.g.,  into  knowledge,  which  is  its 
product,]  is,  indeed,  atomic' 


a       

%|^C|f|  ^  in  both  my  MSS.  of  Anirnddha,  is  changed,  by 

a  later  hand,  to  %|^||c^d  >  the  reading  of  Yedinti  Mahideva. 
Ed. 
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b.  He  demurs  to  the  eternity  of  Mind,  Time,  &c.  :* 

Aph.  72.  Everythinfl:  except  Nature 
^  and  Soul  is  uneternal. 

a.  [This  is]  plain.  And  the  Mind,*  the  Ether,  &c.,  when 
in  the  state  of  cause,  [not  developed  into  product],  are 
called  Nature^  ttnd  not  Intellect,'  &c.,  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  the  special  properties,  viz.,  judgment,^  &c.^ 

i.  But  then,  according  to  such  Scriptural  texts  as,  '  He 
should  know  Illusion  to  be  Nature,  and  him  in  whom  is 
Illusion  to  be  the  great  Lord,  and  this  whole  world  to  be 
pervaded  by  portions  of  him,'  •  since  Soul  and  Nature, 


S  Intended  to  represent  antaKkarai^  'internal  organ.'  Vide 
supra,  p.  370,  note  4.    £d, 

^  The  very  inferior,  beoaase  ambigaons,  reading,  in  the  original, 
mancUj  I  have  changed  to  buddhi,  and  have  displaced  Dr.  Ballantyne's 
corresponding  *  Mind.'    £d* 

4  Vyavcudya,  For  its  sjnonjm,  adhyavcudya,  vide  eupra, 
p.  209,  note  1.    JSd. 

^  Swetdsioatara  Upaniekadt  iv.,  10.  Professor  Gongh  trans- 
lates, differently  :  *  Let  the  sage  know  that  Prakpiti  is  M&y4,  and 
that  Maheswara  is  the  M&yin,  or  aroh-illusionist.  All  this  shifting 
world  is  filled  with  portions  of  him.'  A  foot-note  explains  *  Mahes- 
wara'  as  intending  'Iswara,  Rudra,  Kara,  or  ^iva.'  Philosophy  of 
the  Upanishade,  p.  224.    £d. 
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also,  are  made  up  of  parts^  they  must  be  unetenial.  To 
this  he  replies  :^ 

<fH^Hfi4fd  I  cTTTf  11 

2  Thb  reading  is  peculiar ;  many  MSS.  of  Yijn&na,  with  which 
agree Aniruddha, N&gesa, and  Yeddnti Mah^eva,  haying  mt^l^tt 
Their  elacidations  of  the  aphorism  here  follow.     Animddha :   rf 

^K^^I^Tt  HiPlHl  ^'IrhK^!!^  U^HW  I 

follows  the  quotation  as  in  Ygndua.    Yeddnti  Mah^deva :  ^PTf! 

♦T  «hK<lMI^  fd<^HW*Mf^:  I  SomeMSS.ofT.iniiMi 
haye  precisely  the  words  of  Ndgesa,  transorihed  aboye,  barring  the  quite 
immaterial  substitution  of  Xno|ff^XJKC|f'^(lEpi|  at  the  beginning. 

HlM^^*  ^>  without  doubt,  the  correct  reading.  Y\jn&na 
and,  N&gesa  take  it  to  denote  *  Soul  and  Nature ; '  Animddha  and 
Yed4nti  Mah4deya,  *  Nature '  only.  Bhdgin  means,  literally,  *  that 
which  is  made  up  of  parts,'  or  '  the  Whole.'  Hence, '  Whole'  b  to  take 
the  place  of  Dr.  Ballantyne's  *  Experiencer.'  It  occurs  again  in 
Aph.  81  of  this  Book,  at  p.  379,  infra,    Ed. 
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Aph.  73.  No  parts  [from  the  pre- 

m^i^^^uT  **^     sence  of  which  in  the  discerptible,  one 

might  infer  destructibility,]  are  found 

in  the  Experiencer ;  for  there  is  Scripture  for  its  being 

without  parts. 

a.  Parts  are  not  appropriate  to  '  the  Experiencer/  i.  e., 
to  Soul,  or  to  Nature ;  for  there  is  Scripture  for  their 
being  without  parts ;  that  is  to  say^  because  of  such  [texts] 
as,  'Without  parts,  motionless,  quiescent,  unobjectionable, 
passionless.'  ^ ' 

h.  It  has  been  stated  [in  Book  I.,  ^  1,]  that  Emancipa- 
tion is  the  cessation  of  pain.  In  order  to  corroborate  this, 
he  then  repels  the  doctrines  of  others,  in  regard  to  Eman- 
cipation :' 

A^ieux/Emandpa.        4^'*'  74.   Emancipation   is   not    a 
turn  dis/mud.  manifestation  of  joy  ;   because  there 


'J^t^:  ^^^FT  TUTFTW  ^VA^^t  ^ 
f^TtrSf  rH<%IH*4^  I   i<:M»r<H><<^:  II 

'  Swetdiwatara  Upanishad,  vL,  19.  Professor  Ch)ugh  renders 
as  follows :  '  Without  parts,  withoac  action,  and  without  change ; 
blameless  and  unsullied.'  Philosophy  qf  the  Upanishadi,  pp.  232, 
233.    Ed. 

^  Vedinti  Mah&deva  omits  4^|^#i  according  to  my  sole  MS. 
Most  probablj,  however,  there  is,  here^  a  mistake  of  the  copyist.   £d^ 
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are  no  properties  [in  Soul^  as^  e.g.^  in  the  shape    of 

joy]. 

a.  There  belongs  to  Sool  no  property  in  the  shape  of  joj^ 
or  in  the  shape  of  manifestation ;  and  the  essence  [of  Soul] 
is  quite  eternal,  and,  therefore^  not  something  to  be  pro- 
duced by  means:  therefore,  EmaneipatK>n  is  not  a  mani- 
festation of  joy :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

Aph.  75.  Nor,  in  like  manner,  is  it 
Second  view  ditputtd.       [Emancipation  J     the    destruction    of 
special  qualities. 

a.  Emancipation  is^  moreover^  not  the  destruction  of  all 
special  qualities^  'In  like  manner.'  Because  there  are 
absolutely  no  properties  [in  Soul^  (see  §  74)].  Such  is  the 
meaning.' 

Aph.  76.  Nor  is  it  [Emancipation,] 
A  third  view  diqmied.      any  particular  going  of  that  [Soul,] 
which  is  motionless. 

a.  Moreoyer,  emancipation  is  not  a  going  to  the  world 
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b{  Brabm&  ;^  because  the  Soul^  since  it  is  motionless,  does 
not  go.^ 

Aph.  77.  Nor  is  it  [Emancipation,] 
mew  tsputea,     thedestructionof  th6  influence  of  [intel- 
lectual] forms,  by  reason  of  the  faults  of  momentanness,  &c. 

a.  The  meaning  is,  that  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Nihilist, 
that  the  Soul  consists  merely  of  momentary  knowledge, 
that  Bondage  is  the  modifying  thereof  by  objects,  and 
that  emancipation  is  the  destruction  of  the  influence 
thereof  called  Memory,'  is  inadmissible ;  because,  by  reason 
of  the  faults  of  momentarineaa,  &C.5  [such]  emancipation  is 
not  the  Soul's  aim.^ 

b.  He  censures  another  [conception  of]  emancipation 
of  the  Nihilist's  :^ 


1  See  Book  lY.,  Aph.  21,  a.,  and  Aph.  31,  5.,  at  pp.  301  and  310, 
supra.    Ed, 

^  Vdsand  ;  for  which  vide  supra,  p.  29,  note  2.    Sd, 

M<5m«lHif<t3i|^:  II 
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.  ^^^  .    ^.      ^  Ajpk  78.  Nor  is  it  [Emancipation.] 

A  J^vUw  disputed.        J     ^^.  .    n      #      "l,  .    ,       *^         'J 

destruction  of  all ;  for  this  nas^  among 
other  things,  the  fault  of  not  being  the  Soul's  aim. 

a.  Likewise,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Soul^  which 
consists  of  knowledge^  is  not  emancipation  ;  because, 
among  other  things^  we  do  not  see^  in  the  world,  that  the 
annihilation  of  the  soul  is  the  soul's  aim:  such  is  the 
meaning.^ 

A  sixth  view  disputed.      Aph.  79.  So,  too,  the  Void. 

a.  The  annihilation  of  the  whole  universe,  consisting  of 
cognition  and  the  cognizable,  is,  thus,  also,  not  emancipa* 
tion ;  because  Soul's  aim  is  not  effected  by  Soul's  annihila* 
tion :  such  is  the  meaning.' 

Sfq  11  bo  II 

,   .    ,.       .         Aph.  80.   And   conjunctions  termi- 

AieoenthmewdvpiUed,  *,  ^.  .i         /»         '^m 

nate  in  separations;  therefore,  it  [Eman- 
cipationj  is  not  the  acquisition  of  lands^  &c.,  either. 
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a.  From  its  perishableness,  possessorship  is  not  Emanci- 
pation.^ 

•    M^r^d^         ^P^'  ^^*  ^^^  ^®  ^*  [Emancipation,] 
"^     «i«i»tfKP«««».     conjunction  of  a  Part  with  the  Whole.* 

a.  Emancipation  is  not  absorption  of  '  a  Part/  i.e., 
the  Soul,  into  *  the  Whole/  i.  e.,  that  of-  which  it  is  [on 
the  view  in  question,]  a  part,  viz.,  the  Supreme  Soul ;  for 
the  reason  assigned  [in  §  80],  viz., '  conjunctions  terminate 
in  separations/ and  because  we  do  not  admit  a  Lord  [Book  I., 
§  92],  and  because,  thus,  self-dissolution  is  not  SouFs  aim  : 
such  is  the  meaning.' 


s  Aniraddha  write,  a.  follows,  in  his  elucidation  of  the  eighty-first 

Aphorism;    l\  ^^TWt   *TPTt   ^tHt^TT    IRROt 
HFTWnn?^  I    ^nW    n44)j|Mr|lt^H4«^- 

14^  W*   I      His  introdnotion  to  the  Aphorism  nuis  :    H|^|^ 

fTjERfiri  Ed. 

•  HFI^JTHIJ^  ^W  ^ITP  Infill  Ph  Titm- 
M.^MI^^IW^:  II 
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,    .  ,^  .    _,.      ^  Aph.  82.  Nor  is  it  [Emancipation], 

A  ninth  mew  dtspmted,  ^  .         ^ .  .^i    x-i      r 

moreover,  conjunction  with  the  [power 
of]  becoming  as  small  as  an  atom,  &c.;  since,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  conjunctions,  the  destruction  of  this  must 
necessarily  take  place. 

a.  Moreover,  conjunction  with  superhuman  power,  e.g., 
the  assuming  the  size  of  an  atom,  is  not  Emancipation ; 
because,  just  as  is  the  case  with  connexions  with  other 
superhuman  powers,  the  destruction  of  this,  also,  follows^ 
of  necessity  :  such  is  the  meaning.* 


[Sf^  <T^<T  «  t?  H 


Aph.  83.  Nor,  iust  as  in  that  case, 

J  tenth  tiew  dktmUd,        •      .      r^  ,        .      -, 

18  it  [Emancipation],  moreover,  con- 
junction with  the  rank  of  Indra,  &c. 

a.  Nor  is  the  attainment  of  the  superhuman  power  of 
Indra,  &c..  Emancipation, — just  as  is  the  case  with  other 
superhuman  powers  [such  as  assuming  atomic  bulk] ; — ^by 
reason  of  perishableness :  such  is  the  meaning.' 


^  Both  mj  MSS.  of  Aniraddha  exhibit  the  qaeetionable  reading 
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b.  He  repels,  the  objection  of  an  opponent  to  what  has 
been  stated  [in  Book  I.^  §  61],  that  the  Organs  are 
products  of  Self-consciousness  :^ 

TieTgamiwkemie,  "^P^'  ^*  T^e  Organs  are  not  formed 

of  liie  Elements  [as  the  Naiydyikas 
assert] ;  because  there  is  Scripture  for  their  being  deriyed 
from  Self-consciousness. 

a.  With  adyertence  to  the  opinion  that  Power,  &c.,  also, 
are  pnnciplesi  he  repels  the  determination  of  categories 
[insisted  upon  by  the  yarious  sects]  of  his  opponents,  and 
the  notion  that  Emancipation  comes  through  a  know- 
ledge of  these  [categories]  merely : ' 

'T  M4<^l^irH^*4^i)MI>Hfa:*  II  bM  11 

f?T^  rHii<«itr<f  II 

*  Ved&nti   Mahidera   haa,   instead   o{  ^|^^|(\%^e^ 

•  ^i^if<^*4  fir  d^*4^1rm^i4lH  iiT^t  TT- 
^11 

^  N4ge^  and  Yed&nti  Mab^deTa  add  ^|  as  does  Yjjn&na,  ao- 
oording  to  the  best  MSS.    Ed. 
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Aph.  85.  The  rule  of  six  categories 

Emancipation  result  from  acquaintance 
therewith,  fas  the  Vaiieshikaa  maintain]. 

-4pA-  86.  So,  too,  is  it  in  the  case 
Nyd^a,  ^c.  ^  of    the    sixtceu    [categories    of   the 

Nydya^  &o. 

a.  In  order  to  establish,  what  has  been  abready  stated 
[in  Book  I.,  §  62],  that  the  five  Elements  bxq  products,  he 
rejects  the  eternity  of  the  Earthy  and  other  Atoms,  which 
is  held  by  the  Vaiieahikas  and  others '} 

Aph.  87.  [The  five  Elements  being 

uMori^wrc^  products,  ss  declared  in  Book  L,  §  61], 

Atoms   are   not  eternal,   [as    alleged 

in  the  *Nf/aya];    for  there  is  Scripture  for  their  being 

products. 

a.  Although  that  text  of  Scripture  is  not  seen  by  us, 
because  it  has  disappeared,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  &c.,  yet 
it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  teachers,  and  from 
the  tradition  of  Manu,*  [Ch.  I.,  v.  27]. 
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b.  But  tbeiij  how  can  an  Atom,  which  is  without  part8> 
be  a  product  ?  To  this  he  replies  :^ 

Ths  Seriptmre  deoinm         ^ph.  88.  Since  it  is  a  product,  it  is 

iiftke  qm^tUm,  ^^^  without  partS. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  since  the  fact,  established  by  Scrip- 
ture, of  their  being  products^  cannot  be  otherwise  accounted 
for,  the  [so-called]  Atoms  of  Earth,  &c.j  are  not  without 
parts.' 

b.  He  repels  the  objection  of  the  Nihilist,  that  direct 
cognition  of  Nature^  or  of  Soul,  is  impossible;  because 
[forsooth,]  the  cause  of  a  thing's  being  directly  cognizable 
is  colour  :* 


>  Aniraddha  reads  «f  TTT^nPTTt-    £?<'• 

11^  II 
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Aph.  89.  There  is  no  necessity  that 
Acamldi»p(mdof,       direct  cognition  should  have  colour  as 
its  cause, 

a.  It  is  no  rule^  that  to  be  directly  cognizable  should 
result  from  colour  only,  [or  other  object  of  sense],  as  the 
cause ;  because  direct  cognition  may  result  from  Merit, 
&c,  [viz.,  mystical  practices,  and  so  forth],  also:  such  is 
the  meaning.' 

b.  Well,  if  that  be  the  case^  pray  is  the  dimension  of  an 
Atom  a  reality, or  not?  With  reference  to  this,  he  decides 
the  question  of  dimension,*  [as  follows] : 


1  A  margiiud  note  in  one  of  my  MSS.  of  Anirnddha  mention* 
fl^*^*  aa  a  variant.    Both  my  MSS.  of  Nigeea  have,  emneoasly, 

*  Aniraddha  and  Ved&nti  Mahideva  hare  l|t!M(ijPl(H444*  • 
Ed. 

<  One  of  my  MSS  of  Aniraddha  has  ITmCHT^*    ^^' 
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Aph.  90.  There  are  not  four  varieties 

Ditnension    of  whtU         a   j»  •  i  .i  i 

kindi,  of  dimension;   because  those  can  be 

accounted  for  by  two. 

a.  There  are  not  four  kinds  of  dimension^  viz.,  small^ 
great,  long,  and  short;  but  there  are  only  two  sorts. 
'  Because  those  can  be  accounted  for  by  two :'  that  is  to  say, 
the  four  varieties  can  be  accounted  for  by  merely  two,  the 
atomic  [or  pmtively  small,]  and  the  great*  Such  is  the 
meaning.  For  the  short  and  the  long  are  merely  subordi- 
nate kinds  of  the  dimension  called  great ;  else  we  should 
have,  e.  g.,  no  end  of  dimensions,  in  the  shape  of  the 
crooked,  &c.' 

b.  He  rebuts  the  Nihilist's  denial  of  genera,*  [as  follows] : 

'HW  H  ^«l  II 

Aph.  91.  Though  these  [indiyiduals] 
ce»«»tfo».'*'*"^  ^  unetemal,  recognitioii,  as  being  as- 

sociated with  constancy,  is  of  genus. 

?nflcr  %ifTO  ^  ^r^  ^  I  ^r^^ri  rnqtnrff  i 
^5T**iiii^nj*4^T*in.*4H!ii«irt  ^^rgf^wM^- 

>  N&geSa,  according  to  one  of  my  MSS.  omits  ^STTR-    JEd.    ' 

2  C 
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a.  Hence,  he  says,  it  is  not  proper  to  deny  [the  exist- 
ence of]  genus  :^ 

^  ?T^MHm«^*lld  II  e^  II 

And  not  to  u  denied.  ^-P*'  ^2.  Therefore  it  [genus,]  is  not 

to  be  denied. 

a.  But  then  [it  may  be  said],  recognition  is  to  be  accounted 
for  simply  by  a  non-existence,  in  the  shape  of  the  exclusion 
of  what  is  not  the  thing  [recognized]  :  and  let  fhia  be  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  '  genus/    To  this  he  replies :' 

Cfeitui  potiUve,  not  Aph.  93.  It  [genus,]  does  not  con- 
*^^****  sist  in  exclusion    of  something   eke; 

because  it  is  cognized  as  an  entity. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  genus  does  not  consist  in  exclusion 
[of  something  else] ;  because  ^  This  is  that  same  *  is  the 
cognition  of  something  positive ;  for,  otherwise,  the  only 
thing  cognized  would  be, '  This  is  not  a  non-jar.'* 


9  One  of  my  MSS.  of  N&gesa  has,  pretty  obviously  by  mere  error. 
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b.  But  still,  recognition  may  be  caused  by  likeness.  To 
this  he  replies  :^ 

LUeeneunotadittmu         Aph,  94.  Likcuess  is  uot  a  separate 
f**'*^P^'  principle ;    for  it    is  directly   appro 

bended,  [as  one  manifestation  of  Community]. 

a.  That  is  to  say  :  likeness  is  nothing  other  than  same- 
ness in  many  parts,  &c. ;  for  it  is  directly  apprehended  as 
consisting  in  sameness ;'  [the  likeness  of  a  fair  face  to  the 
moon,  e.  g.,  consisting  in  the  sameness  of  the  pleasurable 
feeling,  &c.,  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  either]. 

b.  The  conjecture,  ^  But  then,  let  likeness  be  reaUy  an 
inherent  power,  and  not  [a  modified  aspect  of]  Community/ 
he  repels  :* 


*  Aniruddha  has  frl^lH^lf^O ,    Ed. 
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Narapeadiarpower,  ^pA.  95.  Nor  is  it  [likenessj  a  ma- 

nifestation of  [something's]  own  power; 
because  the  apprehension  of  it  is  different. 

a.  Moreover,  likeness  is  not  the  manifestation  of  a 
particular  natural  power  of  a  thing ;  because  the  appre- 
hension of  likeness  is  different  from  the  apprehension 
of  power.  For  the  cognition  of  a  power  is  not  depen- 
dent on  the  cognition  of  another  thing;  the  cognitioa 
of  likeness,  on  the  other  hand^  is  dependent  on  the  cog- 
nition of  a  correlative^^  as  is  the  case  with  the  cognition 
of  a  non-existence  ;  so  that  the  two  conceptions  are  hete- 
rogeneous.    Such  is  the  meaning.' 

b.  But  still,  let  the  likeness  among  individual  jars,  £0., 
be  merely  that  they  have  [all  alike,]  the  name,  e.  g.,  of 
jar.    To  this  he  replies :' 


1  Pratiyogin ;  on  which  tfide  supra^  p.  342,  note  3.    Ed. 

'  '^mJ^:  ^gnHin4ch^ifar^^M^t!ni<>sfiT  ^ 

*  The  reading  of  NigeSa  U  *T    Msfl^f^Ht*    ^Hp^- 
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^,     ,      ...  -4p*-  96*  Nor,  moreover,  is  it  Flike- 

Nor  the  relation  be*  t    ai.  •         i    ^ 

tweennametandthmge.      ne88,J   tne  connexiou   between    name 
and  named. 

a.  Because  even  he  who  does  not  know  the  connexion 
between  a  name  and  the  thing  named  may  cognize  a 
likeness,^  [e.  g.,  between  two  jars]. 

b.  Moreover:' 

HowUeoMnoiheeo.  ^P^  97.  That  Connexion  [viz.,  be- 

tween  name  and  named,]  is  not  eternal ; 
since  both  [the  correlatives]  are  unetemal. 

a.  Since  both  the  name  and  the  named  are  unetemal, 
the  relation  between  them,  also,  is  not  eternal.  How, 
then,  can  there  be,  through  ihat,  the  likeness  of  a 
departed  thing  in  a  thing  present  P  Such  is  the  meaning.' 

b.  But  then^  though  the  correlatives  be  unetemal,  let 
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the  relation  be  etemaL    What  is  to  hinder  this  f    To  this 
he  replies :' 

Aph.  98.  The  connexion  is  not  so 

^^«^r  MuggesiioH        [-^^^    eternal],   for   this  reason,   viz., 

because  this  is  debarred  by  the  evidence 

which  acquaints  us  with  the  thing ;  [i.  e.,  the  supposition 

is  inconsistent  with  the  definition  of  the  term]. 

a.  Connexion  is  proved  only  where  disjunction  incidentally 
subsists;  because,  otherwise,  there  is  no  room  for  the 
supposition  of  connexion  ;  the  case  being  accounted  for, — 
as  will  be  explained, — simply  by  the  natural  state  of  the 
matter.  And  this  incidental  disjunction  is  impossible,  if 
connexion  be  eternal.  Therefore,  connexion  is  not  eternal ; 
for  this  is  debarred  by  the  very  evidence  that  acquaints 
us  with  Connexion.    Such  is  the  meaning.^ 


2  Read  rff^t , '  not  nnoriginated,'  t.e., '  not  eternal,*  qualifying 
'  connexion.*  '  For  this  reason '  renders  ^5T?T*  •  ^he  reading  r||f|!, 
the  manoscript  authority  for  which  is  of  the  slightest,  is  treated  as  if 
no  better  than  a  typographical  error,  in  the  corrigenda  to  my  edition 
of  Ygndna's  work.    Ed, 

3  Aniruddha  has,  instead  of  -V||'r|^,    -||l4|<y^  .    In  the 

margin  of  one  of   my  HSS.  of  his  commentary  is  the  variant 

*  ^i<irtii*ni|HHl  ^^  ^nw5  ^xzr%  I 
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b.  But,  on  this  showing,  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  the  eternal  [connexion  called]  Goinherence^  between 
those  two  eternals^  a  Quality  and  the  thing  qualified ; 
[which  Coinherence,  or  intimate  relation,  is  one  of  the 
categories  of  the  Nj/dya].    To  this  he  replies  :* 

'T  ^H'^I^lsRd  H«ll!!WRId  II  ^^  II 

The  Category  of  in^        Afh.  99.  There  is  no  [such  thing 
Ornate  Relation  rejected,     ^j  Coinherenco,  [such  as  the  NaijA- 

yikas  insist  upon] ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  [for  it]. 

a.  But  then  [it  may  be  said]^  the  evidence  of  it  Ib,  the 
perception  that  e^pmething  is  qualified  [or  conjoined  with 
a  quality  which  inheres  in  it],  and  the  unaccountableness, 
otherwise^  of  the  cognition  of  something  as  qualified.  To 
this  he  replies  :^ 

Hiul^^  wmm  f5W:  ^^^  ?Hi^:  11 

^  Samavdya;  of  which  the  preferable  rendering,  propoeed  by 
Professor  Cowell,  is  '  interpenetration.'   £d. 

S  The  reading  of  N&geia  is  {HfT'^f^*      His  gloss  rons: 

ftw  imnpi  I  ci^Tf  II 
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'^f  II  ^00  II 

^.         _,  Aph.  100.  Neither  perception  nor 

This  argued.  .."^  r.         .t  <.i.^ 

inference  [is  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  Coinherence]  ;  since^  as  regards  both  alike^  the  case  is 
otherwise  disposed  of.' 

a.  Since, '  as  regards  both  alike/  i.  e.,  the  perception  of 
qualifiedness^  and  the  inferring  of  it,  *  the  case  is  otherwise 
disposed  of  ;'^  yiz.,  simply  by  the  naturcU  state  [of  the  thing 
and  its  qualities],  neither  of  the  two  is  evidence  for  [the 
imaginary  category  called]  Coinherence :  such  is  the 
meaning.^ 

b.  It  is  a  tenet,  that,  from  the  agitation  of  Nature  the 
conjunction  of  Nature  and  Soul  takes  place,  and  thence 
results  creation.  In  regard  to  that,  there  is  this  objection 
of  the  atheists,  that  *  Nothing  whatever  possesses  the 
action  called  agitation ;  everything  is  momentary ;  where 

1  One  of  my  MSS.  of  Aniraddha  simply  omits  ff ;-  while  the 
other  has  ^H mi  imfii^t    Ed. 

>  N&gesa gives  UK|IS)|H^|^.    Ed. 

^  Bead,   instead  of  'the  case   is    otherwise  disposed  of/  'the 
establishment  [which  they  lead  to]  is  otherwise.'    Ed. 

^  See  the  preceding  note.    Ed. 

H^^M^iM^iiRiW  cT^  HH^\^  imnir- 
(*<^4:  II 
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it  arisee,  eyen  there  it  perishes ;  therefore,  no  motion  is 
proved  to  be  inferrible  from  conjunctionN  [of  anything]  with 
another  place;'  [the  fruit,  for  instance^  which  appears  to 
reach  the  ground  not  being  that  fruity  any  longer  existent, 
which  appeared  to  drop  from  the  tree].  To  this  he 
replies  :^ 

Motion  is  matter  of  Aph,  101.  Motiou  is  uot  a  matter 
^P^'^^^^P^*^  of  inference ;  for  he  who  stands  very 

near  has^  indeed,  direct  cognition  both  of  it  and  of 
what  it  belongs  to. 

a.  In  Book  Second  the  different  opinions  were  merely 
mentioned^  that  the  Body  is  formed  of  five  elements,  and 
so  forth ;  but  no  particular  one  was  considered.  In  regard 
to  this  question,  he  denies  the  view  of  an  opponent  :* 

'  Some  MSS.  of  Yijn&na  omit  T^,  as  does  N&geiia.    Ed. 
*  Nfigeaa  omito  Jf^,    ^d. 
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The  Body  i$  of  earth         Aph.  102.  The  Body  does  not  consist 
^^'  of  Jive  dements ;  because  many  [hete- 

rogeneous things]  are  unsuitable  as  the  material 

a.  He  will  mention^  that^  whilst  there  is  but  one 
material,  the  material  of  every  Body  is  earth  :^ 

There  ie  a  SuUile  oi  Aph.   103.     It    [the    Body,]    is    not, 

aea        ,iieay.      necessarily,  the  Gross  one;  for  there 
is,  also,  the  Tehicular  [transmigrating  or  Subtile]  one. 

a.  Senses,  [the  organ  of  vision,  for  example,]  distinct 
from  the  eye-balls,  have  been  already  mentioned.  In 
order  to  substantiate  this  [point],  he  refutes  the  opinion, 
that  the  senses  reveal  what  they  do  not  reach  to  :* 

^"t  II  <)o8  II 

'  *]t^^*^^'rdfl*l«flni^lfV!  HM^^lRl  I 
d^Mm<Hl^fa4<|4ywmHM<»|^M^r4  f^TO^- 

df?fll 
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Conne*um  between  ^ph.  104.  The  Benses  do  not  reveol 

andobjed,  what  they  do  not  reach  to;  because 

of  their  not  reaching^  or  because  [else  J  they  might  reach 
everything. 

a.  The  senses  do  not  reveal  things  unconnected  with 
them.  ^  Because  of  their  not  reaching/  For  we  do  not 
see  that  lamps^  or  the  like^  reveal  what  they  <lo  not  reach 
to ;  and  because^  if  they  were  to  reveal  what  they  do  n^t 
reach  to,  we  should  find  them  revealing  a// things,  viz.^  those 
intercepted,  and  the  like.  Such  is  the  meaning.  Therefore 
there  is  an  organ,  other  than  the  eye-ball,  for  the  sake  of 
connexion  with  the  distant  sim,  &c.  Such  is  the  import. 
And  the  instruments  reveal  the  objects  simply  by  deliver- 
ing the  object  to  the  soul, — for  they  are,  themselves, 
unintelligent ; — as  a  mirror  reveals  the  face.  Or  [in  other 
words],  their  revealing  an  object  is  simply  their  taking 
up  an  image  of  the  object.^ 

6.  He  repels  the  conjecture :  But  then,  in  that  case, 
the  opinion  [of  the  Naiy&jrikas,]  that  the  sight  is  luminous 
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is  quite  right ;  for  we  see  Light  alone  glide  rapidly  to  a 
distance^  in  the  form  of  rays  :^ 

Th$  Sight  noifirauxi        -4pA.  105.  Not  bocause  Light  glides 
c/iAffht  [^n^  ^}^Q   Sight  does  so,  too,]  is   the 

Sight  luminous  [or  formed  of  Light]  ;  because  the  thing 
is  accounted  for  by  [the  theory  of  J  modifications,  [to  be 
now  explained]. 

a.  The  Sight  is  not  to  be  asserted  to  be  luminous,  on 
the  ground  that  light  is  seen  to  glide.  Why  ?  Because, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  vital  air,  where  there  is  no 
luminosity,  the  gliding  forth  can  be  accounted  for  through 
a  kind  of  modification.  Such  is  the  meaning.  For,  as 
the  vital  air,  without  having  at  all  parted  from  the  body, 
glides  out  ever  so  far  from  the  end  of  the  nose,  under  the 
modification  called  breathing,  [and  thus  smells  a  distant 
flower],  just  so  the  Sight,  though  a  non-luminous  sub- 
stance, without,  indeed,  quitting  [connexion  with]  the 
body,  all  in  a  moment  will  dart  off  [like  the  protruded 
feeler  of  a  polyp,]  to  a  distant  object,  such  as  the  sun,  by 
means  of  the  species  of  change  called  modification.* 


^  ^TOtS^^rW  ^«r*ild  ^WT  S^  ^^^ 
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b.  But  what  is  the    proof    that    there   is   any  such 
modification  7    To  this  he  replies  :^ 

Aph.  106.  By  the  sign  of  the  dis- 

Proof  </  kit  Oeoff     play    of     the    attained     object    the 

eowMyor  tie  fknn-     [existence  of  the]  modification  [which 

""^^  could  alone  account  for  that  display,]  is 

proved. 

a.  He  shows  [us]  the  nature  of  the  modification,  to  , 
account  for  the  going,  though  without  parting  from  the 
Body:* 

fltfh  II  «|09  II 

<yrt.fl«„./«iW.         ^pA.    107.    The  'modification'  i» 
another  principle  than  a  fragment,  or 


'  ^P^^ij?!^  H  TnrnsjH  i  ?nTT5  ii 
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a  (^uality^  [of  the  Sight,  or  other  sense]  ;  because  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  connexion  that  it  glides  forth. 

a.  The  modification  is  not  a  fragment  of  the  Sights  or 
other  sense,  [serving  as]  the  cause  of  the  revealing  of 
objects, — a  part  disjoined  like  a  spark, — or  a  quality, 
like,  e.  g..  Colour ;  but  the  modification,  whilst  a  portion 
thereof,  is  something  else  than  a  fragment,  or  a  quality. 
For,  if  there  were  disruption,  connexion  of  the  sun,  &c., 
with  the  Sight  would  not,  through  it,  take  place ;  and, 
if  it  were  a  quality,  the  motion  caUed  ^  gliding  forth' 
would  be  unaccountable ;  [for  a  quality  cannot  move  by 
itself].     Such  is  the  meaning.^ 

6.  But,  if,  thus,  the  *  modifications '  are  substances,  how 
is  [the  term]  *  modification '  applied  to  the  qualities  of 
intellect,  in  the  shape  of  Desire,  &c.  P  To  this  he  re* 
plies  ;* 


»pi!!i^  ^  ^^^i^^f»h^<iJMMiir<iii<i:  n 

*  Ts^  <j^^hI  ^^  m^U\ -^1  fV^^^fi^ 
»T^  ^fiancfTT:  I  fi^Tf  II 

*  Aniruddha  and  Yed4nti  Mahddeva  have  the  reading  ij' oq, 
Ed, 
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,  ,^  ^.^  _,.    ,  Aph.  108.   It  [the  term  *  modifica- 

60  qwditiei,  a$  toeU  a$     tion/j  IS  not  connned  to  substances ; 


because  it  is  etymologica!,  [not  techni- 
cal, and  applies,  etymologicallj,  to  a  quality,  as  well]. 

a.  Since  it  is  also  stated,  in  Scripture,  that  the  sense- 
organs  are  formed  of  the  Elements,  the  doubt  may  occur, 
whether  the  Scriptural  texts  are,  perhaps,  to  be  applied 
distributiyely,  according  to  the  difference  of  particular 
Worlds.     In  regard  to  this,  he  says  :^ 

im:'  II  ^oe  II 

ne  material*  0/ ihe  /^^-  ^^^'  ^^*  though  there  be  a 
orpafu  evtrywhen  the  difference  of  locality,  is  there  a  dif- 
*""**'  ference    in    the    material    [of  which 

the  organs  are  formed] :   the  rule  is  as  with  the  like 
of  us. 

a.  Not  through  '  difference  of  locality,'  as  the  world  of 
Brahma,  and  the  like,  is  it^  again,  the  fact,  that  the  organs 
have  any  other  material  than  self-consciousness;  but  the  rule 
is,  that  those  of  all  alike  are  formed  of  self-consciousness ;  as 
is  the  case,  e.  g.,  with  us  who  live  in  this  terrestrial  world. 
For  we  hear,  in   Scripture,  of  only  one  Subtile  Body 


>  Some  MSS.  of TyD&oa  exhibit  ^ST^TT^T^TRnf  f<T^IH!, 
the  lection  of  N&geS*.    £d. 
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[made    up  of    tHe   organs],    transmigrating    generally 
through  the  different  localities.    Such  is  the  meaning*^ 

b.  But  then^  in  that  case,  how  is  the  Scripture  relating 
to  the  materiality  [of  the  organs]  to  be  accounted  for  P 
To  this  he  replies  :* 

,.     ,  ulp^.  110.  The  mention  thereof  [viz., 

ootmted/or,  of  materiality,  as  if  it  belonged  to  the 

organs,]  is  because  there  is  [intended 

to  be  made,  thereby,  a  more  emphatic]  mention  of  the 

concomitant  cause.^ 

a.  There  is  designation  as  the  material  cause,  in  the 
case  even  where  the  cause  is  [but]  concomitant,  with  a 


8  Probablj  from  mere  OTQrsight,  my  MS.  of  Yed&nti  Mah&deva's 

work  omite  (f^^  .    ^d. 

^  Nimitta^  '  instramental  cause.'  Nimitta^hdram  is  rendered 
'  occasional  caose'  at  p.  194,  su^a,  Colebrooke's  representativea  are 
'  chief  or  especial  cause '  and  '  efficient  cause.'    Ed* 
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view  to  indicating  its  importance  ;  just  as  fire  is  [spoken 
of  as  arising]  from  fuel,  [which  fuel  is  a  necessary  con- 
comitant ofy  though  not  really  the  substance  of,  the  fire]. 
Hence  are  they  [the  organsj  spoken  of  as  being  formed  of 
the  Elements.  Such  is  the  meaning.  For,  only  in  reliance 
on  the  support  of  Lights  or  other  Element,  do  the  Organs, 
viz.^  the  Sights  &c.^  [formed]  from  the  accompanying  Self- 
consciousness,  come  to  exist ;  as  fire,  in  reliance  on  the 
support  of  earthly  fuel,  results  from  the  attendant  Light,^ 
[or  Heat^  which  cannot  manifest  itself  alone]. 

b.  As  the  subject  presents  itself^  he  determines  the  variety 
that  belongs  to  Gross  Body  :* 

Aph.  111.  The  heat-born,  egg-bom, 
BMa^  0/  Oroii      womb-bom,  vegetable,  thought-born, 
and  spell-bom ;  such  is  not  an  exhaus- 
tive division  [of  Gross  Body,  though  a  rough  and  customary 
one]. 

2  D 
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a.  It  was  stated^  before^  that  Body  has  only  one  Element 
as  its  material  In  this  same  connexion^  he  observes  dis- 
criminatively,  as  follows  *} 


n9     C 


TUn,auriai  o/Bodi,*.  ,  ^^*-  "p.  In  aU  [Bodies]  Earth  is 
the  matenal:  m  consideration  [how- 
ever^] of  some  speciality^  there  is  designation  as  this  [or 
that  other  element  than  earth,  as  entering  into  the  consti- 
tution of  some  given  body],  as  in  the  preceding  case 
[treated  under  §  110]. 

a.  In  all  Bodies  the  material  is  Earth  only.  '  In  conside- 
ration of  some  speciality  ; '  i.e.^  in  consequence  of  intensity 
through  excess,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  Body,  as  before  [in  the 
case  of  the  Organs],  there  is,  however,  designation  as  con- 
sisting of  Elements,  five,  or  four,  &c.,  on  the  ground  only 
of  there  being  a  support,  as  in  the  case  of  the  materiality 
of  the  Organs.    Such  is  the  meaning.' 

b.  But  then,  since  the  vital  air  is  the  principal  thing  in 
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the  Body,  let  the  vital  air  itself  be  the  originant  of  the 
Body.     To  this  he  replies  :^ 

Jph.  113.  The  vital  air  is  not  [on 

iw^'^f^^Bo^^     ^^  allegation  that  it  is  the  principal 

thing  in  the  Body,  to  be  considered] 

the  originant  of  the  Body ;  because  it  [the  vital  air,  or 

spirit,]  subsists  through  the  power  of  the  organs. 

a.  The  vital  air,  consisting  in  the  function  of  the  organs^ 
does  not  subsist  in  the  absence  of  the  organs.  Therefore^ 
since,  in  a  dead  Body,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
organs^  there  is  the  absence  of  the  vital  air,  the  vital  air  is 
not  the  originant  of  the  Body.' 

i.  But  then,  in  that  case,  since  the  vital  air  is  not  tlie 
cause  of  the  Body,  the  Body  might  come  into  existence 
even  without  the  vital  air.     To  this  he  replies  :  * 

??H4^S«  I  cRTf  II 

»  Instetkd  of  flf?B^J,  Vedinti  Mah&deva  has  (Tf^Tftf*. 

Ed. 

iipot  ^fnwR  ffh  II 
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Aph,  114.  The  site  of  experience 

iivif/B<^'^  *"  "     [viz.,  the  Body,]  is  constructed  [only] 

through  the  superintendence  of  the 

experiencer  [SoulJ :  otherwise,  we  should  find  putrefaction. 

a.  *  Through  the  superintendence/  L  e.,  only  through 
the  operation, '  of  the  experiencer,'  i.  e.,  Soul  [literally, 
that  which  has  the  vital  airs],  is  '  the  construction  of  the 
site  of  experience/  i.  e.^  the  Body ;  because^  *  otherwise,' 
i.  e.,  if  the  operation  of  the  vital  airs  were  absent^  we 
should  find  putrefaction  in  the  semen  and  blood,  just  as  in 
a  dead  body.  Such  is  the  meaning.  And  thus,  by  the 
several  operations  of  circulating  the  juices,  &c.^  the  vital 
air  is  a  concomitant  cause '  of  the  Body^  through  the  sus* 
taining  of  it :  such  is  the  import.' 

b.  But  then  [it  may  be  said],  it  is  only  the  vital  air,  itself, 
that  can  be  the  superintender ;  because  it  is  this  which 

1  Aniruddha  reads  ^ITR^t ;  yed4iiti  MahiLdeva,  *il^^*«  . 

2  Nimitta-Jcdrofl^a,     Vide  swpra,  p.  400,  note  4.    Ed. 

H(TH^  siiOiw  fHAiisi  H^rf?f  I  ix^f^:^  irr- 

^loiflMKWT^  ^sti^i^f^a^tV*  ^ifdHI^U^ftl- 
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operates^  not  the  Soul,  since  U  is  motionless,  and  since  there 
is  no  use  in  the  superintendence  of  what  does  not  operate. 
To  this  he  replies :  ^ 

Aph.  116.   Through  a  servant,  not 
amoiker's  aeiitm^        directly,  is  superintendence  [exercised] 
by  the  master. 

a.  In  the  construction  of  the  Body^ '  superintendence/ 
in  the  shape  of  energi^g,  is  not  '  directly,'  i  e.,  imme- 
diately, [exercised]  *  by  the  master/  i.  e.,  by  Soul,  but 
*  through  its  servant,'  in  the  shape  of  the  vital  airs ;  as 
in  the  case  of  a  king's  building  a  city:  such  is  the 
meaning.' 

b.  It  was  stated  before  [Book  11.^  §  1,]  that  feature's 
[agency]  is  *  for  the  emancipation  of  what  is  [really,  though 
not  apparently,]  emancipated.'  In  reference  to  the  objec- 
tion of  opponents  in  regard  to  this,  viz.,  '  How  cau  the 


*  Aooordiiig  to  on«  of  my  MS3.,  the  lection  of  Aniraddha  it 
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soul  be  eternally  free,  when  we  see  it  bound  ? '  with  a  view 
to  demonstrating  its  eternal  freedom,  he  says :  ^ 

Aph.  116.  In  Concentration,  pro- 
Soui  ever  free.  found  sleep,  and  emancipation,  it  [Soul,] 

consists  of  Brahma.' 

a.  Then  what  is  the  difference  of  emancipation  from 
profound  sleep  and  concentration  ?    To  this  he  replies : ' 

Aph.  117.  In  the  case  of  the  two,  it 
en^Z^^Z^*""^-^"^     w  with  a  seed ;  in  the  case  of  the  other, 
this  is  wanting. 

a.  '  In  the  case  of  the  two,*  viz.,  concentration  and  pro- 
found sleep,  the  identity  with  Brahma  *  is  '  with  a  seed,' 
i.  e.,  associated  with  some  cause  of  Bondage,  [or  reappear- 
ance in  the  mundane  state] ;  'in  the  case  of  the  other,'  i.  e., 


^  See  the  Rational  R^tation^  &o.,  p.  33.     Ed, 

«  Aniruddha  has    fl^sfl^t^^^M^  S  and  so  has  Yed&nU 
Mahideva,  aooording  to  some  oopies.    JEd, 

^  Brahmatwa,  the  abstract  o{  Brahma,    Ed, 
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in  emancipation,  this  cause  is  absent :  this  is  the  distinc- 
tion.    Such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  But  then^  Concentration  and  profound  sleep  are 
evident;  but  what  evidence  is  there  of  Emancipation  ?  This 
objection  of  the  atheist  he  repels : ' 

Aph.  118.  But  there  are  not  the  two 
The  reality  ofEwan-     [only] ;  becauso  the  triad,  also  [£man- 
ctpatum,  cipation  inclusive],  is  evident;  as  are 

the  two. 

a.  The  meaning  is,  that,  since  Emancipation,  also,  is 
'  evident/  i.  e.,  is  inferrible,  through  the  example  of  Con- 
centration and  profound  sleep,  there  are  not  the  two,  viz., 
profound  sleep  and  Concentration,  only ;  but  Emancipation, 
also,  really  is.  And  the  argument  is  thus.  The  quitting 
of  that  identity  with  Brahma  *  which  [identity]  exists 
during  profound  sleep,  &c.,  takes  place  only  through  a 
fault,  viz..  Desire,  or  the  like,  lodged  in  the  mind ;  and,  if 
this  fault  be  annihilated  by  knowledge,  then  there  results 


3  Yed&nti  MahMeva  omits  ^fl| .    Ud. 

^  Brahtna-hhdvat  the  same  as  hrahmatwa,    Ed. 
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a  permanent  condition,  quite  similar  to  profound  sleep,  &o. ; 
and  it  is  precisely  this  that  is  Emancipation.^  * 

ft.  But  then  [suggests  some  one,  with  reference  to  §  117], 
granting,  that,  even  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the 
'  seed '  [or  source  of  return  to  the  mundane  state,]  called 
Memory,^  a  mental  modification  after  the  form  of  any 
object  does  not  arise  during  concentration^  inasmuch  as 
Memory  is  [then]  dulled  [or  deadened]  by  apathy,  &c.,  yet, 
in  the  case  of  a  person  in  profound  sleep,  since  Memory 
prevails,  there  will  really  be  cognition  of  objects ; 
consequently^  it  is  not  proper  to  say  that  there  is 
identity  with  Brahma  during  profound  sleep.  To  this  he 
replies:* 


^  g<^HM<!clTMHirHl^J|cll<lMlir<<lm^i  ^• 

*  S«e  tihe  Bational  B^ftUation,  &c,  p.  33.    Hd. 

t  Here  and  below,  this  renders  vdtand,  on  whidt  vid«  tupra, 
p.  29,  note  2.    Bd. 

^IWll4l<l*^l^^l*liKI  ^fw:  fWT^  TIT  H^ 

^  ^m)ft  *i<Hi^Mdi  ^NSfh  I  ?nrT5  II 
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Aph.  119.  There  ifl  not  the  revelation, 

i^^fiSi^i^^  *^"     by  memory,  of  an  object  likewise  during 

the  conjunction  of  a  [more  potent]  fault 

[such  as  sleep] :  the  secondary  cause  does  not  debar  the 

principal.* 

a.  As  in  the  case  of  apathy,  so,  also  when  there  is  the 
conjunction  of  the  fault  of  sleep.  Memory  does  not  reveal 
its  own  objects,  does  not  remind  us  of  its  objects ;  for  the 
*  secondary,'  the  subordinate.  Memory,*  cannot  defeat  the 


»  This  I  find  nowhere;  and  I  helieve  it  to  be  without  warrant. 
I  have  printed,  agreeably  to  the  reading  of  Aniraddha,  Veddnti  Mah4- 

deva,  and  the  beet  MSS.  of  Tyndna,  ^rt1«1«lin'^4SHmWf 
and  have  noticed,  in  aome  copies  of  the  last-named  commentator,  the 
variant 'arW'nn'T^BT^^^rr^-   N4g«a  has  the  latter 

reading,  followed  by  ^tT^tTTcT  ,  ^^  omission  of  ^Jfft. 
The  Serampore  edition  of  the  Sdnkhjfa-pravachana-bhdshya  has 
^JfTOTnn  T  ^IVJl^RPf,  fcMT  which  1  find  no  authority. 

Ed. 

*  The  rendering  given  above  is  susceptible  of  improvement ;  and 
•0,  very  probably,  is  that  which  follows :  'Where,  moreover,  there  is 
influence  from  an  obstruction  [like  that  offered  by  sleep],  mental 
impression  does  not  inform  one  of  objects  [and,  hence,  one  is  then 
exempt  firom  desires,  ^,  and  in  a  state  identical  with  that  of  emanci- 
pation]: a  cause  [of  deeirss,  &c.;  and  such  b  mental  impression,] 
does  not  countervail  what  is  predominant,  [^.y.,  sleep,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  temporary  Brahmahood  or  emancipation].' 

Aniruddha's  interpretation  of  this  obscure  aphorism,  possibly  by 
reason  of  his  elliptical  mode  of  expression,  is  far  from  dear.  His  view 
of  its  sense  is,  certainly,  peculiar.    JEd, 

3  Bamkdra,  here  used  as  synonymous  with  vdiond,    Ed. 
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more  potent  fault  of  Sleep :  such  is  the  meaning.  For 
the  really  more  potent  fault  makes  the  memory  powerless, 
incompetent  to  produce  its  effects ;  [and  so  there  is  nothings 
in  this^  to  prevent  identification  of  Soul  with  Brahma^ 
during  profound  sleep,  any  more  than  during  apathetic 
Concentration] :  such  is  the  import.^ 

b.  It  was  stated,  in  the  Third  Book  [§  83]|  that  the  re- 
tention of  a  Body  by  him  who  is  emancipated  while  still 
living,  is  '  in  consequence  of  a  mere  vestige  of  impres- 
sion/' To  this  it  is  objected  as  follows.  Experience 
is  observed,  in  the  case  of  the  [alleged  person]  emancipated 
during  life,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  like  of  us,  [and  this 
experience  continuous,]  even  though  it  may  be  constantly 
in  respect  of  a  single  object :  now,  this  is  unaccountable 
[on  the  hypothesis  of  his  really  being  emancipated] ;  be- 
cause the  antecedent  impression  is  annihilated,  exactly  on 
its  having  produced  the  first  [instant  of]  experience,  and 
because  no  subsequent  impression  arises,  inasmuch  as  knotO" 
ledge  debars  it ;  just  as  is  the  case  with  Merit.  To  this  he 
replies : ' 

fh  ^  T  f^lftraW  nx^^JJcTW  ^^i?<iK^ 

^  Here,  and  often  below, '  impression '  is  to  render  sanskdra.  JSd* 

*  H^f^R^^A    5fbF^«a3r     'mO^MK^I- 
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An  objecHoH  met  u  '^^**  ^^^'  ^  single  impression  [suf- 
ihe^ouimhfofemanei'  fices  to  generate,  andl  lasts  out*  the 
expenence :  but  there  are  not  dmerent 
impressions^  one  to  each  [instant  of]  experience ;  else^  we 
should  have  a  postulation  of  many,  [where  a  single  one  may 
suffice]. 

a.  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  whirling  of  the 
potter's  wheel,  the  self-continuant  principle,'  called  motal 
inertia,  is  to  be  regarded  as  only  one,  continuing  till  the 
completion  of  the  whirling/ 

b.  It  has  been  stated  [§  111,]  that  there  are  vegetable 
Bodies.  He  repels  the  objection  of  the  atheist,  that,  in 
the  case  in  question,  there  is  not  a  Body^  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  knowledge  of  the  external :  ^ 

*  The  reading  -fl^n^,  found  in  several  MSS.,  is  a  g^rots 
error.    Ed. 

'  Read,  instead  of  '  lasts  oat/  *  brings  aboat'    Ed. 

^  This  phrase  is  meant  to  translate  tanahdra,    Ed, 
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^dt^u!^^y|<9rIlHf^  Ht^H\^n^dHi*i 

Aph.  121.  Enowledge  of  the  external 
TJ^^^argamim  .^  ^^^  indispensable  [to  constitute  a 
Body] :  trees,  shrubs^  climbers^  annuals, 
trees  with  invisible  flowers,  grasses^  creepers,  &c.,  [which 
have  internal  consciousness],  are,  also^  sites  of  experiencer 
and  experience ;  as  in  the  former  case. 

a.  There  is  no  necessity  that  that  only  should  be  a  Body, 
in  which  there  is  knowledge  of  the  external ;  but  it  is  to 
be  held  that  the  being  a  Body,  in  the  form  of  being  the 
site  of  cKperiencer  and  experience,  belongs  also  to  trees, 
&c.,  which  have  internal  consciousness;  because,  *aa 
in  the  former  case,'  meaning  the  putrescence  already 
mentioned  [see  §  114],  of  the  Bodies  of  men,  &c.,  [which 
takes  place]  in  the  absence  of  the  superintendence  of  an 
experiencer  [the  living  soul],  even  in  the  same  way  do 
withering,  &c.,  take  place  in  the  Bodies  of  trees,  &c.,  also: 
such  is  the  meaning.    And  to  this  effect  there  is  Scripture.* 


^  Aniraddba  and  Ved&oti  Mali4deya  here  end  one  i^horism,  and 
treat  what  follows  as  a  second.  Y\jn&na  formally  defends  the  reading 
to  which  he  giyes  the  preference.    £d. 
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^f^   il    <^^^   II 


Aph.  122.  And  from  the  Legal  In- 
liT'tT  SS<S5^^  stitutes  [the  same  fact  may  be  inferred, 
tkit*  viz.,  that  Yegetables  have  bodies  and 

are  conscious].  • 

a.  But  then^  from  the  fact  that  trees^  &o.,  also,  are  thus 
conscious,  we  should  find  merit  and  demerit  accruing  to 
them.    To  this  he  replies :  * 

^  ^^^R?t:  ^i^irMiftifirl  ^ftreq^:  II  «i^3  II 

VegetabUt  noi  moral  ^P^'  ^^3.  Not  merely  through  a 
<v«»<»-  Body  is  there  susceptibility  of  Merit 

and  Demerit;  for  Scripture  tells  us  the  distinction. 

a.  The  ^ital  spirit  is  not  liable  to  the  production  of 
Merit  and  Demerit  through  a  Body  merely.  Why  ?  *  For 
Scripture  tells  us  the  distinction :'  because  we  are  told,  in 
Scripture,  that  the  liability  results  just  from  the  being 


MrdHM<!cig^<j[giir<^i(i<!M<f^  i^Miidir<4- 

ftf^q^:  I  cTTT  ^  ^:  ii 

I  NigeSa  pretty  etidently  does  not  regard  these  words  as  an 
aphorism.    Ed. 
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distinguislied  by  a  Brahmanical  Body,  or  the  like  [animal 
body,  not  vegetable].    Such  is  the  meaning.* 

J.  Showing  that  the  liabiKty  to  Merit  and  Demerit  is 
solely  through  the  kind  of  Body,  he  mentions  how  Body 
is  of  three  kinds  :' 

Apk.  124.  Among  the  three  there  is 
ct4?^{^"'^"     a  threefold   distribution;    the   Body 
of    merit,   the  Body   of   experience, 
and  the  Body  of  both. 

a.  There  is  a  threefold  distribution  of  Body  '  among  the 
three,'  i.  e.,  among  those  highest,  lowest,  and  interme- 
diate,— all  living  beings,— -viz.,  the  Body  of  merit,  the 
Body  of  experience,  and  the  Body  of  both :  such  is  the 
meaning.  Of  these,  a  Body  of  merit  belongs  to  the  pre- 
eminent sages ;  a  Body  of  experience,  to  Indra  and  others, 
and  to  things  immovable,  &c.  ;  and  a  Body  of  both,  to 
the  royal  sages.  Here  the  division  is  [not  exhaustive, 
but]  into  three,  because  of  the  preeminence  [of  these] ;  for. 


*  ^l^^f^i^^i'tTftl^t^^N^l^f^J^WTfll 

s  Yed&nti  Mahddeva,  if  my  single  oopj  of  his  work  may  be  rdied 
on,  omits  this  word.    JSd, 
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otherwise*  we  should  have  all  alike  possessed  of  a  Body  of 
experience/  [like  Indra]. 

b.  He  mentions  also  a  fourth  Body  :' 

T  fNl  f^^^lHSLlPilH:  II  S^M  II 

A  /burih  kmd  </  Aph.  125.    Not  any  one  [of  these], 

^^^'  moreover,  is  that  of  the  apathetic. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  the  Body  which  belongs  to  the 
ascetics  is  different  from  all  these  three ;  such  as  was  that 
of  Dattatreya,  Jadabharata,  and  others ;  for  they  possessed 
bodies  consisting  of  mere  knowledge.' 

6.  In  order  to  establish  the  non-existence  of  a  Lord, 
which  was  stated  before,   he  disproves  the  eternity  of 
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knowledge^  desirOi  action^  &c.,  which  is  accepted  by  others^ 
[as  existing  in  the  case  of  the  Lord]  : 

Aph.  126.  Eternity  does  not  [as  is 
ja^a^"^  alleged  by  those  who  wish  to  esta- 
blish  the  existence  of  a  Lord,]  belong 
to  knowledge,*  &c.|  even  in  the  case  of  the  particular 
site,  [viz.,  that  of  the  supposed  Lord]  ;  as  is  the  case 
with  fire. 

a.  That  is  to  say  :  just  as  we  infer,  from  the  example  of 
ordinary  fire,  that  the  empyrean  fire/  also,  is  not  etemaL^ 


'  Bvddhif  rendered '  inteUect '  at  pp.  196,  &c,  tupra.  Much  at 
at  p.  209,  supra f  Yijn&iia  hereapon  remarks :   c|'|^^^  |U|'^^|T* 

^  The  world,  yiewed  as  Bralim&'s  egg,  is  fabled  to  be  sonoimded 
by  seven  envelopes.  One  of  these  is  the  dvaraf^a-t^'as,  Dr.  Ballan- 
tjne's  'einpjrean  fire.'  See  Professor  Wilson's  translation  of  the 
Vtshnu-purdna  (ed.  1864,  &o.)»  vol.  i.,  p.  40.  I  have  to  thank  Prof. 
Cowell  for  this  reference.    Ed. 
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Aph.  127.    And,  because  the  site 
JmZJT^  "^^     [^-1  ^«  Buppoeed  Lord,]  is  unreal, 
[it  matters  not,  in  the  present  instance, 
whether  knowledge,  &c.,  may  be  etemali  or  not]. 

a.  But  then,  in  that  case,  how  can  it,  indeed,  be  possible 
that  there  should  arise  Omniscienoe)  &c,  adequate  to  the 
creation  of  the  universe ;  since  we  do  not  behold^  in  mun- 
dane Ufe,  8ueh  superhuman  powers  [though  we  do  see 
some,]  arising  from  penance  and  the  rest  [of  the  alleged 
means  of  acquiring  superhuman  powers]?  To  this  he 
replies  :^ 

II  «i^b  u 

Aph.  128.  The  superhuman  power^ 
aJ^^'^flui!^    of  concentration,  jnst  like  the  eflfects 
of  drugs,  &o.,  are  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

a.  That  is  to  say:  by  the  example  of  the  effects'  of 
drugs,  &c.,  OTea  the  supwhuman  powers  of  assuming 
atomic  magnitude,  &o.,  which  result  from  concentration, 
and  are  adapted  to  the  work  of  creation,  &o.,  are  esta* 
blished.* 


W^  ^<II4|S|I<^^H^^«|   ^^sJHIK^ 

^^KvJHir^fcT  I  <nnf  11 

*  r»<f«  ntpra,  p.  310,  note  4    £d. 

2   B 
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b.  He  refutes  him  who  asserts  that  Thought  belongs  to 
the  Elements ;  since  this  is  hostile  to  the  establishment . 
[of  the  existence]  of  Soul  :* 

^  J^T^N  W^^liT^:'  ^ft^SfiT  ^  '^Itf^- 

Aph.  129.  Thought  does  not  belong 

Nfil^aul.  "^'^       ^  ^^^  Elements ;  for  it  is  not  found 

in  them  separately,  or,  moreover,  in 

the  state  of  combination, — or,  moreover,  in  the  state  of 

coqibination. 

a.  That  i3  to  say :  Thought  does  not  exist  in  the  five 
Elements,  even  when  in  the  state  of  combination;  because 
we  do  not  find  Thought  in  them,  severally,  at  the  time  of 
disjunction  ;^  [and  diere  can  be  nothing  in  the  product 
which  does  not  preexist  in  the  cause]. 


>  Aniruddhahas  14^^MM9|«$:  ;  NigeSa,  Mt^l^l^^. 

Bd. 

^  Both  here  and  just  before,  N&geaa  reads  <ji^|*,  as  doe* 
Vijnana,  also,  according  to  some  MSS.    £d. 

XND   OF   BOOK  V. 
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BOOK  VI. 


EEavimq  explained,  in  four  Books,  all  the  matter  of  the 
Institute,  and  having,  in  the  Fifth  Book,  thoroughly 
established  it,  by  refuting  the  opinions  of  opponents,  now, 
in  a  Sixth  Book,  he  recapitulates  the  same  matter,  which 
is  the  essence  of  the  Institute,  while  condensing  it.  For, 
in  addition  [to  what  has  preceded],  an  enumeration  of  the 
matters  before  mentioned,  namely,  a  summary^  having 
been  composed,  learners  acquire  an  undoubting,  accurate, 
and  more  solid  knowledge ;  so  that,  therefore^  reiteration 
is  not  here  to  be  imputed  as  a  fault ;  because  the  method 
is  that  of  fixing  a  stake,  [viz.,  by  repeated  blows],  and 
because  arguments,  &c.,  not  previously  stated^  are  adduced.^ 

^MII<*<1  *H  I  feints  IMHmnPcT'  11  «i  H 


>  yed4nti    Mahideva,    in   my   single    aocessible   MS.,    readtf 
'-^mPSWnPC^,  •«««»% to Nigek.    £d. 
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Aph.  1.  Soul  is;  for  there  is  no 

a.  Soul  really  is  existent,  genericaUy;  sinee  we  are 
aware  of  tliis,  that '  I  think  f  because  there  is  no  evidence 
to  defeat  this.  Therefore,  all  that  is  to  be  done  is  to 
discriminate  it  [from  things  in  general].  Such  is  the 
meaning.^ 

b.  The  discrimination  of  it  he  establishes  by  means  of 
two  proofs  :* 

Aph.  2.  This  [Soul,]  is  different  from 
Mis  not  Body,  9CP.     ^^^  £^y^  ^.^  ,j^^  ^f  heteroge- 

neousness^  [or  complete  difference  between  the  two]. 

mfl  jm<'Mi<n?  II  ?  II 

ApA.  3.  Also  because  it  [Soul,]  ia 
uH^^/^uT^     expressed  by  means  of  the  Bixth  [or 
possessive  J  case. 

a.  That  is  to  say  :  Soul  is  different  from  Body,  &c.,  also 
because  the  learned  express  it  by  the  possessive  case,  in 


'  Some  copies  of  Yed&nti  Mabidera's  work  omit  ^T^ff  •    Ed. 
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«uch  examples  as^  'This  [is]  my  body/  *This  [is]  my 
understanding/  for  the  possessive  case  would  be  unac- 
countable, if  there  were  absolute  non-difference'  [between 
the  Body,  or  the  like,  and  the  Soul,  to  which  it  is  thus 
attributed  as  a  possession]. 

6.  But  then,  suppose  that  this,  also,  is  like  the  expres- 
sions, 'The  Soul's  Thought'  [Soul  and  Thought  being 
identical],  *  R&hu's  head '  [the  trunkless  lUhu  being  all 
head]^ '  The  statue's  body,'  &a    To  this  he  replies  :^ 

Aph.  4.  It  is  not  as  in  the  case  of 
Amdoeetiomdupotedqf.     ^j^^  ^^^^^  .4  because  there  is  [there]  a 

contradiction  to  the  evidence  which  acquaints  us  with 
the  thing. 

a.  This  expression  by  means  of  the  possessive  case, 

»?^  qKMm  %pii|  ^t  ftr^:  fsj^- 

^ifT^II 

3  Aniniddhatnd  Yedinti  Mshideva have  RlMm^^^  . 

Sildputra  is  '  grindBtone,'  aceording  to  the  dictionariei ;  HldpU" 
traka,  in  the  few  places  where  I  have  seen  it,  may  well  s^ifj 
•torso.'    Ed. 

^  With  reference  to  the  word  thus  rendered,  see  the  preceding 
■ote.    JBd. 
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[viz., '  My  body '  (§  3)]  is  not  like  '  The  statue's  body/  &c 
In  such  a  case  as  *  The  statue's  body/  there  is  a  mere  fic- 
tion ;  'for  it  is  contradicted  by  the  eyidence  which  acquaints 
us  with  the  thing  /  [sense  being  the  evidence  that  there 
is  here  no  body  other  than  the  statue].  But,  in  such  an 
expression  as  'My  body,'  there  is  no  contradiction  by 
evidence;  for  the  contradiction,  by  Scripture  and  other 
evidences,  is  only  in  supposing  the  Body  to  be  the  Soul. 
Such  is  the  meaning.' 

h.  Having  settled  that  Soul  is  difiEerent  from  Body,  &c.f 
he  settles  its  emancipation :' 

Aph.  5.  Through  the  entire  oessa* 

^j^Ts  aim  hau>  Occam,      ^j^^   ^f  p^^  ^j^^^.^   j^  aoUO  what  Was 

to  be  done. 

a.  But  then,  since  there  is  an  equality  of  gain  and  Ioss» 
inasmuch  as,  through  the  cessation  of  Pain  there  is  the 
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ceasing  of  Pleasure,  aIso>  that  cannot  be  Soul's  aim.    To 
this  he  replies  :^ 

9rm: « %  n 

Aph.  6.  Not  such  desire  for  pleasure 
i«Si>rP^**^''^     i*  there  to  Soul,  as  there  is  annoyance 
from  Pain* 

0.  And  so  the  ayersion  to  Pain,  having  excluded  also 
the  desire  for  Pleasure,  gives  rise  to  a  wish  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  Pain  simply ;  so  that  there  is  not  an  equality  of 
.  gain  and  loss,*  [but  a  dear  gain,  in  the  desired  release]. 

6.  He  declares  that  SouPs  aim  is  simply  the  cessation 
of  Pain ;  because  Pain  is,  indeed,  abundant,  in  comparison 
of  Pleasure  ;* 


*  Instead  of   ^;i;t)  Bome  MSS.  of  Vgnina's  oommeBtary,  aa 

also  Nigesa  and  Yed&Dii  Mahftdera,  haTe  %^*  ;  and  a  marginal 
note  in  one  of  my  oopiea  of  Aniraddha  atatea  this  to  be  the  trne 
taading.    £d. 
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^^^nft  ^sfii  g^fh  II  s  II 

pkawTBtparii^iy  Aph.  7.  For  [only]  some  one^  some- 

di$pen$ed.  where,  is  happy. 

a.  Among  innumerable  grasses^  trees^  brutes,  birds, 
men,  &c.,  very  few, — a  man,  a  god,  or  the  like,— are 
happy :  such  is  the  meaning.* 

^rNRiT:  II  t  II 

Jph.  8.  It  [Pleasure,]  is  also  mixed 
Plsaimre  ymdemrvmg     ^th  Pain  I  therefore  the  discrimina- 

OfthiB  WlfM, 

ting  throw  it  to  the  side  of  [and  reckon 
it  as  so  much  J  Pain. 

a.  He  rejects  the  opinion  that  Soul^s  aim  is  not  the 
simple  cessation  of  Pain,  but  this  [cessation]  tinctured 
with  Pleasure  :* 

^«wi*WMI<iJ^m«iHfi4f(T  "^^^f^-  . 
«rTcT^'  II  ^  II 

^  Yedinti  Mah^deya  prefixes  ^,    Ed. 

^  Aniraddlia  has  x|^C| ,     Ed. 

•  One  of  my  MSS.  of  Aniruddha  hu  ^frl^lH  .     Ed. 
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Aph.  9.  If  you  say  that  this  [cessa- 
<«o^f*^^*^*'**^^      ^'^^  ^^  Pain]  is  not  Soul's  aim,  inas- 
much as  there  is   no    acquisition  of 
Pleasure,  then  it  is  not  as  you  say ;  for  tHere  are  two  kinds 
[of  things  desired]. 

0.  For  we  see,  amongst  men,  quite  a  distinct  aspiration : 
[the  first,]  <  May  I  be  happy ;'  [the  second,]  '  May  I  not 
be  miserable ;'  [and  the  latter  is  our  conception  of  beati- 
tude].* 

b*  He  ponders  a  doubt :' 

^^  Aph.  10.  The  Soul  [some  one  may 

suggest,]  has  no  quality;  for  there  is 
Scripture  for  its  being  unaccompanied,  &o. 

a.  Therefore  the  cessation  of  Pain,  indeed,  [a  property 
which  does  not  belong  to  it,]  cannot  be  Soul's  aim :  such 
is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  He  clears  up  this^  [doubt]  : 


«  Amraddh*  ha.  ^^^if^HId*  5  N«g^  ^0^1^ 
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niicisared  ^^**  ^^*  Though  it  [the  Pain,]  be 

^'  the  property  of  something  else,  yet  it 

exists  in  it  [the  Soul,]  through  non-discrimination. 

a.  Though  qualities,  viz.,  pleasure,  pain,  &c.,  belong 
[only]  to  the  Mindf  they  exist,  Le.,  they  abide,  in  the 
shape  of  a  reflexion^  in  it,  viz.,  in  Soul,  through  non* 
discrimination,'  as  the  cause,  owing  to  the  conjunction  of 
Nature  with  Soul :  such  is  the  meaning.  And  this  has 
been  set  forth  in  the  First  Book.^ 

b.  The  binding  of  Soul  by  the  qualities  [or  fetters,] 
arises  from  non-discrimination :  but  from  what  does  non- 
diBcrimination  arise  P  With  reference  to  this,  he  says  :* 

Tworea^n^kyno,^  4/^*-    12.       Non-discrimiliation     [of 

iiterifaimttioKmudkijn*     Soul  from  Nature]  ifl  beginnuigless ; 
"*      '■  because,    otherwise,    two    objectiona 

would  present  themselTes. 

a.  For,  had  it  a  beginniog,  then,  if  [first,]  it  arose  quite 
spontaneously,  bondage  might  befall  even  the  liberated ; 

ftrfv  HrdP4<d^ii<uMfairH<r<n^<iiifarHii- 

nfdMir<d*i^  M 
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and,  if  [secondly,]  it  were  produced  by  Desert,  &c.,  there 
would  be  a  regressus  in  infinitum^  inasmuch  as  we  should 
have  to  search  for  another  [previous  instance  of]  non- 
discrimination, to  stand  as  the  cause  of  [that]  Desert, 
&^,  also :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  And  then,  if  it  be  without  beginning,  it  must  be 
everlasting.    To  this  he  replies :' 

Km-dimrimiwaiim.  ^^*'  ^^^    ^*    [nou-discrimination,] 

fXoayA  jrom  eiermiy,  cannot  be  everlasting  [in  the  same 
majfUcta$kt,rL  manner]  as  the  soul  is;  else,  it  could 

not  be  cut  short,  [as  we  affirm  that  it  can  be]. 

a.  It  is  not  everlasting,  indivisible,  and  beginningless, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  soul  is ;  but  it  is  beginningless,  in 
the  shape  of  an  on-flow  [which  may  be  stopped].  For, 
otherwise,  the  cutting  short  of  a  beginningless  entUy 
.would,  as  is  established  by  Scripture,  be  unfeasible, 
[though  the  beginningless  antecedent  non-entity  of  a  given 
jar  may  be  readily  understood  to  terminate,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  jar].    Such  is  the  meaning.* 
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b.  Having  stated  the  cause  of  [Soul's]   Bondage,  bb 
states  tlie  cause  of  Liberation  :^ 

Boi^da^h>wd,^n^         ^^*-  ^^    ^*  [Bondage,]  is  annihi- 
hST^  lable  by  the  allotted  cause,  [viz.,  dis- 

crimination of  Soul  from  Nature]; 
as  darkness  is  [annihilable  by  the  allotted  cause,  yiz.. 
Light], 

^nrrft  HfdrH^4T>s^^^oMfdi:^id  u  ^^  h 

niienfbreed.  "^P^  ^^'    Rere,  also,  [viz.,  in  the 

case  of  Bondage  and  Discriminatiox^ 
as  in  the  case  of  Darkness  and  Light,]  there  is  allotment, 
[as  is  proved]  both  by  positive  and  negative  conso* 
ciation ;'  [Liberation  taking  place  where  Discrimination 
is,  and  not  where  it  is  not]. 

a.  He  reminds  [us]  of  what  was  mentioned  in  the  finit 
Book,*  viz.,  that  Bondage  cannot  be  innate,  &c  :* 

*  Vid«  tupra,  p.  43,  note  2,  snd  p.  194,  note  3.  TnL  Cowdl 
defines  anwaya-vyatireka  aa  '  a£SrmatiTe  and  negative  iodnction,'  in 
his  edition  of  Colebrooke'a  Etiay*,  vol.  i.,  p.  316,  note  3.  Se«  ako 
his  translation  of  the  Kutumdnjali,  pp.  7  and  23.    Ed. 

*  Vide  tupra,  p.  8.    £d. 
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Aph.  16.   Since  it    cannot  be  [ac- 
BoMdaff$noitmat8.       counted  for]  in  any  other  way,  it  is 

non-discrimination  alone  that  is  [the  cause  of]  Bondage, 
[which  cannot  be  innate]. 

a.  *  Bondage '  here  means  the  cavse  of  Bondage,  named 
the  conjunction  of  pain.    The  rest  is  plain.' 

b.  But  then,  since  liberation,  also,  from  its  being  a  pro« 
4uct,  is  liable  to  destruction.  Bondage  should  take  place 
over  again.    To  this  he  replies  :* 

~^^.  4p^'  17.  Further,  Bondage  does  not 

again  attach  to  the  liberated ;  because 
there  is  Scripture*  for  its  non-recurrence. 

*  '^jn&na  and  N&gesa  quote  the  texti  ^  ^  ^H^I^nH   I 
Aniniddha  tnd  Yed&nti  Mahideva  die  the  longer  passage :  ^|ru| 

w^^*  ti^rd(ft  f^^rn^  ^  ^Hii^^a  I 

See  note  4^  at  p.  182,  snpra.    Since  that  note  was  written,  I  have 
obserred  the  words  ^|^|  'SfT  ^I^. 5!?WJ  ^  ^e£fikadd^ 
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EmdMu»  ftJuM  ^^^'  ^®*  ^BAa&f  it  [liberation,]  would 

not  be  Soul's  aim,  [which  it  is]. 

a.  He  states  the  reason  why  this  is  not  Soul's  aim : ' 

Aph.  19.  What  happened  to  both 
lFwrctqfihewidm9$.     would   be   alike,   [if  liberation  were 
perishable]. 

0.  That  is  to  say :  there  would  be  no  difference  betwew 
the  two,  the  liberated  and  the  bound ;  because  of  their 
being  alike  liable  to  future  bondage;  and,  therefore,  such 
[perishable  emancipation]  is  not  Soul's  aim,'  [but  emanci- 
pation final  and  complete]. 

b.  But  then,  in  that  case,  if  you  acknowledge  that  there 
is  a  disHnciion  between  the  bond  and  the  free,  how  is  it 


ranyttka  Upanishcut,  ii.,  4,  5,  and  Satapatha^dhmana^  xiy.,  6, 4»  5. 
Aniruddha,  in  hit  comment  on  an  Aphorism  which  soon  follows,  the; 
twentj-third,  quotes  them  correctly,  with  their  ensuing  context;  a 
fact  which  suggests  that  my  criticism  on  Ydchaspati  Misra's  quotaticm, 
Tontured  in  the  note  above  referred  to,  may  be  hasty.    JSd. 

1  Aniruddha,  in  one  of  my  MSS.,  and  Yedinti  Mah4de?a  bav« 

•  Hir^M«MHHiwiH^*T4i^^m4ftrjiiin  h 
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that  you  have  asserted  [Book  I.,  §  19  J  the  eternal  freedom 
[of  all  souls  alike]  ?    To  this  he  replies  :^ 

TkemaHir^qruberaium.        ^P^'  ^0.  Liberation  is  nothing  other 
than  the  removal'  of  the  obstacle  [to 
the  Soul's  recognition  of  itself  as  free]. 

a.  But  then^  in  that  case,  since  Bondage  and  Liberation 
are  unreal^  Liberation  must  be  contradictory  to  the  texts^ 
&c.y  which  set  forth  what  is  Soul's  aim,  [as  some  positive 
and  real  acquisition,  not  merely  the  removal  of  a  screen] ; 
to  which  he  replies  :^ 

cT^mf^^:  II  ^S  II 

An  MecUon  rndUd,  ^^**  ^^*  ^VGH  in  that  casc,  there  is 

no  contradiction. 

a.  That  is  to  say':  'even  in  that  case/  i.e.,  even  if 
Liberation  consists  [only]  in  the  removal  of  an  obstaclcj 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  its  being  Soul's  aim.* 


S  N&gesa  reads  T[Q.    Ed. 

'  The  rare  word  dhwasii,  thus  rendered,  y\jii4iia  and  Yed&nti 
MahftdeTa  explain  hj  dhwansa.    Ed, 
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.  b.  Bat  then,  if  Liberation  be  merely  the  remoTal  of  an 
obstacle,  then  it  should  be  accomplished  through  mere 
hearing  [of  the  error  wMch  stands  in  the  way];  just  as  a 
piece  of  gold  on  one's  neck,  [which  one  has  sought  for  in 
yain^  while  it  was]  withheld  from  one  by  ignorance  [of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  tied  round  one's  neck  with  a  string]^ 
XB  attained^  [on  one's  hearing  where  it  is].  To  this  he 
replies  :^ 

Aph.  22.  This  [attainment  of  Libera- 
pJS^  o4^Ks<M«  w     ^^jj^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  hearing  of  the  truth  J 

is  no  necessity;  for  there  are  three  sorts 
of  those  competent  [to  apprehend  the  truth ;  but  not  all 
are  qualified  to  appropriate  it^  on  merely  hearing  it]. 

a.  He  mentions  that  not  mere  hearing  alone  is  seen  to  be 
the  cause  of  knowledge,  but  that  there  are  others^  also  :* 


*  'il'^^'tiilTO^rRl^  ^'WftK^rffl  H|^H|*4|. 

%^  drwHs:  ^gn<^HHrd<i^M<i^i*fl^i- 

ftfirrf^l   (TTTf  II 

'  N&ge^  in  some  copies,  and,  according  to  some  copies,  YijjniDa 
read    lUfM^K^.    £d. 

9  This  Aphorism,  as  giyen,  is  a  literal  repetition  of  Book  L,  7(X 

at  p.  87,  supra,    Ed. 
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Aph.2S.  Of  others  [viz.,  other  means 
66^%^^^^'^^^^     besides  hearing],  for  the  sake  of  con- 
firmation, [there  is  need]. 

a.  He  speaks  of  these  same  other  means :' 

Jph.  24.    There  is  no  [absolute] 
iiu  SJwS&IT  '^**'^**     necessity  that  what  is  steady  and  pro- 
moting ease  should  be  a  [particular] 
posture,  [such  as  any  of  those  referred  to  in  Book  III., 
§34]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  there  is  no  necessity  that  a  *  posture ' 
should  be  the  '  lotus-posture,*  or  the  like ;  because  what- 
ever is  steady  and  promotes  ease  is  a  [suitable]  *  posture.^'- 

b.  He  states  the  principal  means*  [of  Concentration]  : 

Tk«  efficietd  mmm  <f  4p^*  25,  Mind  without  an  object 
Omoentratum.  jg  Meditation. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  what  Internal  Organ  is  yoid  of  any 
modification,  thai  is  ^  Meditation,'  i.  e..  Concentration,  in 
the  shape  of  exclusion  of  the  modifications  of  Intellect : 
by  reason  of  the  identity  [here,]  of  efiect  and  cause,  the 
word  'cause'  is  employed  for  'efiect/     For  it  will  be 


2f 
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declared   how  ^Meditation  ^ects  this^  [exclusion  of  the 
modifications  of  Intellect]. 

b.  But  then,  since  Soul  is  alike,  whether  there  be  Con- 
centration or  Non-concentration,  what  have  we  to  do  with 
Concentration?  Having  pondered  this  doubt,  he  clears 
it  up  :^ 

Aph.  26.  If  you  say  that  even  both 
oufad^^^y^  "^      ^^ys  there  is  no  difference,  it  is  not  so : 
there  is  a  difference,  through  the  exclu- 
sion [in  the  one  case,]  of  the  tinge  [of  reflected  pain  which 
exists  in  the  other  case]. 

a.  But  how  can  there  exist  a  tinge  in  that  which  is 
unassociated  [with  anything  whatever,  as  Soul  is  alleged 
to  be]  ?    To  this  he  replies :' 
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Satd  Hnged  hy  what  ^1>A-  27.  Though  it  [Soul,]  be  un- 
doe$notuiongtoU.  associatcd,  Still  there  is  a  tingeing 
[reflexionally,]  through  Non-discriminatioii. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  though  there  is  not  a  real  tinge  in 
that  which  is  unassociated  [with  tincture,  or  anything  else], 
still  there  is,  as  it  tcere,  a  tinge ;  hence  the  tinge  is  treated 
as  simply  a  reflexion^  by  those  who  discriminate  the  tinge  ^ 
[from  the  Soul,  which  it  delusively  seems  to  belong  to]. 

I.  He  explains  this  same '} 

II  ^b  II 

Aph,  28.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
eJlL^^  ^^'''^'^     Hibiscus    and  the  crystal  [Book  I., 
§  19,  e.];  there  is  not  a  tinge,  but  a 
fancy  [that  there  is  such]. 

a.  He  states  the  means  of  excluding  the  aforesaid  tinge :' 

*-MMllK^I»qW^iM^lf<fH<!clfartVTMI  ^Q  || 

H«otoUgotridrf.      .   4p*- 29.  It  [viz.,  the  aforesaid  tinKe,] 
is  debarred  by  Meditation,  Bestraint, 
Practice,  Apathy,  &c. 

TOT  ^  ^B^^^m  ^wWWh?K'^^x  ii 
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a.  He  shows  the  means  settled  hy  the  ancient  teachers, 
in  regard  to  the  exclusion — through  Meditation,  &c., 
lodged  in  the  Mind^ — of  the  tingeing  of  Soul  :* 

Aph.  30.  It  is  by  the  exclusion  of 
ih^%^'^^'''^     dissolution^  and  distraction,  say  the 
teachers. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  through  the  remoyal,  by  means  of 
Meditation,  &c.,  of  the  Mind's  condition  of  [being  dissolved 
in]  Sleep,  and  condition  of  [waking]  Certainty,  &c.,  there 
takes  place  also  the  exclusion  of  the  tingeing  of  Soul  by 
the  condition;  because,  on  the  exclusion  of  any  [real] 
object,  there  is  the  exclusion  also  of  its  reflexion :  so  say 
the  ancient  teachers.' 

b»  He  states  that  there  is  no  compulsion  that  Meditation, 
&c.,  should  take  place  in  caves  and  such  places  :^ 

*  '  Inertneas  [of  mind] '  is  a  better  rendering  of  lay  a.    Ed. 

WRm  tq^RnV  HldH*4^IR  lH<]MII<l<f 

^jni4t  wift^:  H 

6  Aniruddha  has,  to  a  very  different  effect,  -TTH.^THnfTcT  . 
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ApK  31.    There  is  no  rule  about 
pi^'il^Zr^^'     localities;  for  it  is  from  tranquiUity 
of  Mind. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  Meditation,  or  the  like,  results  simply 
*  from  tranquillity  of  Mind.'  Therefore,  such  a  place  as  a 
cave  is  not  indispensable  for  it.^ 

ii.  The  discussion  of  Liberation  is  completed.  Now, 
with  an  eye  to  the  unchangeableness  of  Soul,  he  handles 
compendiously  the  cause  of  the  world  :^ 

K^c^ii^MKMdMMi  ?in*^:  II  v^  II 

Aph.  32.  Nature  is  tbe  primal  ma- 
<f  the  world.  terial ;  for  there  is  Scripture  [to  the 

effect]  that  the  others  are  products. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  since  we  learn,  from  Scripture,  that 
Mind,  <lc.,  are  products,  Nature  is  'established  under  the 
character  of  the  radical  cause  of  these.' 

b.  But  then,  let  5ou2  be  the  material  To  this  he  replies:* 


His  oomment  rane:  Tf^  'NlTITQT^  ^  >T^fcT  (TH  T 

*  fT<^HHI<l<<^   wmHir<<ftH  I  ^IcRcPI  ^ 
!i^'^<^HrH4|*i  ^FT^:  II 

'^Tf^T^    ^I^HH1^4!j|^MJ   Jj<y(<hl<<LU 

*  1^ ^1^  *i4lm<jiW  w^ I  (i^Tf  II 
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Aph.  33.  Not  to  Soul  does  this  [viz., 
9/S^J!^  """^'^     to  be  the  material  of  the  world  J  be- 
long,  though  it  be  eternal;   because 
of  its  want  of  suitableness. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  suitableness  to  act  as  material  implies 
the  possession  of  qualities,  and  the  being  associable :  [and,] 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  both  of  these,  Soul,  though 
eternal,  [and,  therefore,  no  product,]  cannot  serve  as 
material^ 

6.  But  then,  sinoe,  from  such  Scriptural  texts  as, '  Many 
creatures  have  been  produced  from  Soul/'  we  may  gather 
the  fact  that  Soul  is  a  cause,  the  assertions  of  an  illusory 
creation,  &c.,  ought  to  be  accepted.  Haying  pondered 
this  adverse  suggestion/  he  replies :'    . 

Aph,  34.  The  despicable  sophist^  does 
tcr^^mS^"'^^^'     ^^^  8*"^  [*^  correct  apprehension  of  J 
Soul ;  because  of  the  contradictoriness 
[of  his  notions]  to  Scripture. 


*  3£mn4aia  UpanitAad,  ii.,  i.,  6.    £d. 

^sfhrr  ^rMi^i|»|i^  II 

*  flere  I  have  offered  a  sabsUtnte  for '  iHogioal  oatente.'    Md. 
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a.  That  is  to  say :  the  various  views,  in  regard  to  Soul^s 
being  a  cause^  which  are  conceivable  are,  all,  opposed  to 
Scripture ;  therefore,  the  lowest  of  the  bad  reasoners,  and 
others,  who  are  accepters  thereof,^  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  SouL  Hence  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
those,  also,  [e.g.,  the  Naiydyikas^  who  assert  that  Soul 
is  the  substance  of  the  qualities  Pleasure,  Pain,  &c.,  are 
quite  illogical ;  these,  also,  have  no  correct  knowledge  of 
Soul.  And,  if  it  be  asserted  that  Soul  is  a  cause  [of  the 
world],  just  as  the  sky  is  the  recipient  cause  of  the  clouds, 
&c.,  [and  stands,  towards  it,  in  the  relation  of  a  cause, 
in  so  far  as,  without  the  room  afforded  by  it,  these  could 
not  exist],  then  we  do  not  object  to  that;  for,  what  we 
deny  is  only  that  there  is  transformation*  [of  Soul,  as 
material,  into  the  worlds  as  product]* 

h.  Since  we  see,  that,  in  the  case  of  things  motionless, 
locomotive,  &c.,  the  material  cause  is  nothing  else  than 


1  ^Loweit  ....  thereof  I  have  put  instead  of  'base  illogical 
holders  of  these.*    Ed, 

sfq  ^mf^^  ^^  dMwmi<^4nm!M^H  'n- 
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earthy  <Sbc.,  how  can  Nature  be  the  material  of  all  P    To  this 
he  replies '} 

Aph.  35.  Though  but  mediately  [the 
mc^Meo^,  ^^*^'^^^     cause  of  products]^  Nature  is  inferred 
[as  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  inter- 
mediate causes,]  ;  just  as  are  Atoms,  [by  the  Vaiseshikasj^ 

^^  qil4<^HlftHiTO^  II  9%  II 

Aph.  36.  It    [NatureJ  is  all-per* 
Naiun aU^pervadmg.      Tadiug;  becausc  [its]  products  are  seea 
everywhera 

a.  But  then,  only  if  it  be  limited^  can  it  be  said  that^ 
*  Wherever  a  product  arises,  there  does  it  [Nature,]  go  [or 
act] ;'  [for  what  is  unlimited,  and  fills  all  space,  can  find 
no  other  space  to  move  into].    To  this  he  replies  :* 

nrd4|Jl^miq<tl<Midl^irH<<^^d^  II  ?S  II 

Aph.  37.  Though  motion  may  attach 
Ani^o^cfumpimM.      to  it,  this  docs  not  destroy  its  cha- 
racter  as  ultimate  cause ;  just  as  is  the  case  with  Atoms. 

a.  *  Motion'  means  action.  Though  it  be  present, 
this  does  not  prevent  its  [Nature's,]  being  the  radical 
cause;  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  earthy  and  other 
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Atomsy  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Vaiieahikaa:  such 
is  the  meaning.^ 

AToteiv  00  proper  Aph.  38.  Nature  is  something  in 
SJ^lSto^*^  ^  addition  to  the  notorious  [nine  Sub- 
Ny^luL  stances  of  the  Na%ydyikaa\:   it  is  no 

matter  of  necessity  [that  there  should  be  precisely  nine]. 

a.  And  the  argument^  here^  is  the  Scriptural  declaration, 
that  eight  [of  the  pretended  primitive  substances]  are^o- 
duch :  such  is  the  import.* 

Aph.  39.  Purity  and  the  others  are 
O^SttST^^***     not  properties   of   it    [viz..    Nature]; 
because  they  are  its  essence. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  Purity  and  the  other  Qualities  are 
not  properties  of  Nature ;  because  they  are  what  constitutes 
Nature.* 

i.  He  determines  the  motive  of  Nature's  energizing ; 
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since,   if  we  held  the  energizing  to  be  without  a  motive^ 
Emancipation  would  be  inexplicable  :^ 

Aph.  40.  Nature,  though  it  does  not 
jiaiurB'tdumiertttsd'     enjoj    [the  results  of  its  own  ener- 
gizing], creates  for  the  sake  of  Soul ; 
like  a  cart's  carrying  saf^on,  [for  the  use  of  its  master. 
See  Book  III.,  §  68]. 

a.  He    states    the    concomitant'  cause    of   diversified 
creation  :* 

Aph.  41.  The  diversity  of  creation 
one  aooorditig  to  iu  IB  in  consequooce  01  the  diTemty  of 
''"'^  Deaert. 


'  N^esa  18  pecoliar  in  giving,  as  an  AphoriBm,  in  lubstitiitiaii 
for  these  words,  the  clause  from  the  introdaction  to  it,  printed  yut 

above,  viz.,  |r|«iy^^  &c,  bat  ending  with  the  nominatiTe  cam 
-^HMMRI^  -     ^e  Serampore  edition  of  the  Sdnkfya^ava- 


ohana-bhdfhya   has,    as   the  Aphorism,  very  cormptij,  in   part: 

«4i^HH<^T<l**^M^I*l  iftgil^MM$:il    Ed. 

'  NinUtta,  on  which  vide  supra,  p.  400,  note  4.    JSd, 
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a.  But  theD,  granting  that  creation  is  due  to  Nature, 
yet  whence  is  de%truction  ?  For  a  couple  of  opposite  results 
c^not  belong  to  one  and  the  same  cause.  To  this  he 
replies  *} 

Aph.  42.  The  two  results  are  through 
A'SrtlS;""^^*     equipoise  and  the   reverse    of   equi- 
poise. 

a.  Nature  is  the  triad  of  Qualities,  viz..  Purity,  &c. ; 
and  their  '  reverse  of  equipoise'  is  their  aggregation  in 
excess  or  defect ;  the  absence  of  this  [reverse  of  equipoise] 
is  'equipoise:''  through  these  two  causes  two  opposite 
results,  in  the  shape  of  creation  and  destruction,  arise  from 
one  and  the  same :  such  is  the  meaning.' 

i.  But  then,  since  it  is  Nature's  attribute  to  create,  there 
should  be  the  mundane  state,  even  after  [the  discrimina- 
tive] knowledge,  [which,  it  is  alleged,  puts  an  end  to  it]. 
To  this  he  replies  :^ 

'  Compare  Book  I.,  Aph.  61,  a,  at  p.  71,  iupra.    Ed, 

^Wnr*  ^TTcf^  I  <!^Tf  II 
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Aph,  43.  Since  [or  when,]  the  eman- 

^'l^I^J^^"^     cipated  has  understood  [that  he  never 

was  really  otherwise],  Nature  does  not 

create ;  just  as,  in  the  world,  [a  minister  does  not  toil,  when 

the  king's  purpose  has  been  accomplished].^ 

a.  But  then,  Nature  does  not  rest  from  creating ;  for  we 
see  the  mundane  condition  of  the  ignorant :  and  so^  since 
Nature  goes  on  creating,  to  the  emancipated,  also,  Bon- 
dage may  come  again.    To  this  he  replies  :* 

Aph.  44.  Even  though  it  [Nature,] 
iJ^^Jk^inJSlu^Se  may  invade  others  [with  its  creative 
emancipated.  influences],  the  emancipated  does  not 

experience,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  concurrent 
cause,^  [e-g.,  Non-discrimination,  in  the  absence  of  which 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  emancipated  should  be  subjected 
to  Nature's  invasion]. 


1  Compare  Aph.  66  of  Book  III.,  at  p.  267,  iupra.    Ed. 

"  T^  JWT51^  1^''^  Hl^sjIiTl  ^- 
*^:  FITcT  I  <1^T5  II 

'  Some  copies  of  Yijn&na  here  introdace  ^^f^f ;    and  N&geSa 

has  the  lection  f^fW^RHt'ft  H^'ffl-    ^^' 

*  Nimitta,  on  which  vide  supra,  p.  400,  note  4.    Sd* 
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a.  But  then«  thU  arrangement  could  be  possible  then, 
[only]  if  there  were  a  multiplicity  of  souls :  but  that  is 
quite  excluded  by  the  text  of  the  non-duality  of  Soul. 
Haying  pondered  this  doubt,  he  says  :^ 

Aph.  46.  The  multeity  of  Soul  [is 
iJS^aSL  ^  F^       proved]  by  the  distribution  [announced 
by  the  Veda  itself]. 

a.  That  is  to  say:  the  multeity  of  Soul  is  proved^  abso- 
lutely, by  the  distribution  of  Bondage  and  Emancipation 
mentioned  in  such  Scriptural  texts  as, '  Whoso  understand 
this,  these  are  immortal,  while  others  experience  only 
sorrow.*'  * 

b.  But  then,  the  distribution  of  Bondage  and  Liberation 
may  be  through  the  difference  of  adjunct.  To  this  he 
replies:^ 


Irrfti«i^t^:  II 

3  Satapatha-hrdhmanoj  xiv.,  7,  2, 15.    Ed. 

^T^ll 
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Aph.  46.    If  [you  acknowledge]  an 
,u^i^/sfuu?^     adjunct  [of  Soul],  then,  on  its  being 
established,  there  is  duality,  [upsetting 
the  dogma  founded  on  in  §  44]. 

a.  But  then,  the  adjuncts,  moreover,  consist  of  '  Igno- 
rance,^ [which,  according  to  the  Veddnta,  is  no  reality] ;  so 
that  by  these  there  is  no  detriment  to  [the  Vedantic  dogma 
of]  non-duality.     With  reference  to  this  doubt,  he  says  :* 

^Twrmft  in^imftRtv:  ii  8s  h 

The  Vedd$ua  cantuu  'Aph,  47.  Eveu  by  the  two  the  aur 
wiuU  mm-duaiuy.  thority  is  contradictcd. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  even  by  acknowledging  the  two,  viz.. 
Soul  and  Ignorance,  a  contradiction  is  constituted  to  the 
text,  [which  is  alleged  as]  the  authority  for  non-duality.* 

6.  He  states  another  couple  of  objections,  also  :^ 


^rr?^  II  8b  II 
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Aph.  48.  The  prim&  fade  view  [of 
ne  eriaUukment  y    the  Veddiita]  is  not  [to  be  allowed  any 

the  Vedanta  tenet  %mpi%«9       ^  -■•.ni  i 

tioontradictum.  force,  as  an  objection];    because,  by 

[admitting]  two,  [viz..  Soul  and  Igno- 
rance], there  is  no  opposition  [to  our  own  dualistic  theory 
of  Soul  and  Nature] :  and  the  subsequent  [dogma,  viz., 
that  one  single  Soul  is  the  only  reality,  is  not  to  be  allowed]; 
because  of  the  non-existence  of  a  proof,  [which,  if  it  did 
eidst,  would,  along  with  Soul,  constitute  a  duality]. 

a.  But  then.  Soul  will  be  demonstrated  by  its  self-mani- 
festation.   To  this  he  replies  :^ 

Aph.  49.  [And,]  in  its  [Soul's,]  being 

«rt^^^^  '^"     demonstrated  by  the  Ught  [of  itself,  as 

you  Yed&ntis  say  it  is],  there  is  the 

[unreconciled]  opposition  of  patient  and  agent  [in  one, 

which  is  a  contradiction]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  if  Soul  be  demonstrated  by  the  light 
which  Soul  consists  of,  there  is  the  *  opposition  of  patient 
and  agent  '*  [in  one]. 

b.  But  then,  there  is  no  contradiction  [here,]  between 
patient  and  agent;  because  it  [the  Soul],  through  the 
property  of  light  which  is  lodged  in  it,  can,  itself,  furnish 


s  Anirnddha  has  ^^R^r^f^rrtV:  ;    Ndgega.  i||^^ 
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the  relation  to  itself ;  just  as  the  VaisesAiias  declare^  that, 
through  the  intelligence  lodged  in  it^  it  isj  itself,  an  dffed 
to  itself.    To  this  he  replies :  ^ 

Aph.  50.  This  [Soul],  in  the  shape  of 
^^^wi«w<tiv/iow<w«     Thought,  discrepant  from  the  non-in- 
telligent^  reveals  the  non-intelligent. 

a.  But  then,  in  that  case,  if  duality  be  established  in 
accordance  with  proofs,  &c.,  what  becomes  of  the  Scriptural 
text  declaring  non-duality  P    To  this  he  replies  :^ 

II  MS  n 

Aph.  51.  There  is  no  contraclicti<m 

jL^yhofarAeVaUic    ^  Scripture  [in  our  yiew];  because 

that  [text  of  Scripture  which  seema  to 


cf^Tfll 

>  Aniruddha has  -d^  .    Ed, 

'  From  this  pointy  Yed&Dti  Mah&deva,  aooording  to  mj  one  poor 
MS.  of  his  work,  has  a  yery  different  reading,  which,  however,  owing 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  copyist,  I  am  nnahle  to  reproduce.    Ed. 

*  ^^  H*<Hill^^il^%Tfilll^1d'Md: 
«RT  1%:  I  <!^Tf  II 
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assert  absolute  noa-duality]  is  [intended]  to  produce  apathy 
in  those  who  have  desires^  [and  who  would  be  better  for 
believing  in  *  the  n0tking$ies8  of  the  things  of  time ']. 

a.  He  teUs  us  that  the  ass^tors  of  non-duality  are  to  be 
shunned^  not  only  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  but,  also, 
because  of  the  non-existence  of  evidence  to  convince  us 
that  the  world  is  unreal  :^ 

n  M^H 

Jpk.  52.  The  world  is  real ;  because 
irJ^!afSif'  "'^     it  results  from  an  unobjectionable  cause, 
and  because  there  is  [in  ScriptureJ  no 
debarrer  [of  this  view  of  the  matter} 

a.  We  see,  in  the  world,  that  no  reality  belongs  to  dream- 
objects,  or  to  the  [fancied]  yellowness  of  [invariably  white] 
conch-shells,  and  the  like;  inasmuch  as  these  are  results 
of  the  internal  organ,  &c.,  when  [not  normal,  but]  injured 
by  [i.e.,  under  the  injurious  influence  of]  Sleep,*  &c.:  and 
tlus  is  not  [the  state  of  things]  in  the  [waking]  Universe, 
in  which  Mind  is  the  first,'  ^  [according  to  Book  I.,  §  71]. 

'  For '  iDJnred,'  Ao^  lead, '  impeded  by  the  obetraction  [offered] 
by  Sleep.'    Ed, 

s  Inetead  of '  in  which,'  Su^  read, '  [oooeiating  of]  the  Qreat  One, 
^'    Ed. 

2  a 
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b.  He  declares  that  the  Universe  is  real,  not  merely  in 
its  existent  state  [at  any  given  instant],  but,  also,  always :" 

Creation  eluded,  ^P^'  ^^'    ^inco  it  cannot  be  [ac- 

counted for]  in  any  other  way,  mani- 
festation [of  whatever  is  manifested]  is  of  what  is  real, 
[i.  e.,  of  what  previously  existed]. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  since,  through  the  aforesaid  reasons, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  unreal  should  come  into  existence, 
what  does  come  into  existence,  or  is  manifested,  is  what 
really  existed  [previously,]  in  a  subtile  form.* 

b.  Though  [it  is  declared  that]  the  being  the  agent  and 
the  being  the  experiencer  belong  to  diverse  subjects,  he 
asserts  the  distribution  [of  agency  to  Self-eonsciousness, 
and  of  experience  to  Soul,]  by  two  aphorisms  :* 

Aph.  54.  Self -consciousness,  not  Soul, 

T/w  real  agent  teho.  .      ,  . 

IS  the  agent. 


rr^<?t^r^  II 

"  q^ r^i^AhfHi^^rM l<WH ^ li^HH^^M <U ^• 

TTm^^fcT*<Hi**<r<H  II 
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Aph.  55.  Experience  ceases  at  [dis- 
c/^JT^"^""  crimination  of]  Soul,  [as  being  quife 
distinct  from  Nature];  since  it  arises 
from  its  [Soul's,]  Desert,  [which  is  not,  really^  Soul's,  but 
which,  while  Non-discrimination  lasts,  is  made  over  to 
Soul ;  just  as  the  fruits  of  the  acts  of  a  king's  ministers  are 
made  over  to  the  king]. 

(7.  He  shows  the  reason  for  what  was  stated  before,  viz., 
that  cessation  of  action  does  not  result  from  enterings  into 
the  world  of  Brahm6 :  * 

Aph.  56.  Even  in  the  world  of  the 
against  t^^iyntiJ^     moou,  &c.,  there  is  retum  [to  mundane 
existence];    because    of   there    really 
being  a  cause  [of  such  return]. 

a.  '  A  cause,'  viz..  Non-discrimination,  Desert,  &c.* 

6.  But  then,  through  the  counsels  of  the  persons 
dwell  in  o^  in  these  various  [supermundane]  worlds,  there 
oujrht  to  be  no  return  [to  mundane  existence].  To  this  he 
repiits:* 


«  Instead  of -^'^  |7!||f|  ^  Anlrnddhahas  .^^f^f   .     Ed. 
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.      ^^  Aph.  67.    Not  by  the  counsel   of 

[supermundane]  people  is  there  effectu- 
ation fof  Emancipation] ;  just  as  in  the  former  case,  [the 
case^  viz.,  of  counsel  given  by  mundane  instructors]. 

a.  But,  in  that  case,  what  becomes  of  the  text  that  there 
is  no  return  firom  the  world  of  Brahma  ?  To  this  he  replies  :* 

MKW<y<U  <lf^  r^HfaHjPd:  II  Mb  II 

Aph.  68.  There  is  Scripture  [dedara- 

imiit^,^  "  ^"^     tory]  of  Emancipation,  [on  going  to  the 

world  of  Brahmi];  this  [Emancipation] 

being  effected  [more  readily  in  that  world  than  in  this,  but 

only]  by  intermediacy  [of  the  appropriate  means]. 

a.  He  alleges  the  Scriptural  text  of  Soul's  going  [to  the 
locality  where  it  is  to  experience],  even  though  it  be  all- 
filling,'  [and  can,  therefore,  have  no  place  into  which  to 
move] : 

n%^^  «i(m«hi^}>«j,mrM^nJU«iJK5M*i- 

5RMt  *»rtH^d^  II  M^  II 

AnaCker  ^P^'  ^^'  ■^'^*''  "*  accordance  with 

the  text  of  its  *  going/  though  it  [Sool,] 


1  Aniruddha  has,  instead  of  f^lf^t,   <llftll^*  •    ^^• 

?nni|ii 

*xir<^<s«^{>micNH)  jirctHj^rd*^Mm<'Mrd  H 
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18  all-pervadingy  yet,  in  time,  it  reaches  its  place  of  experi- 
ence [or  body],  through  conjunction  with  an  adjunct;  as 
in  the  case  of  Space. 

0.  For,  as  Space,  though  it  is  all-pervading,  is  spoken  of 
as  moving  to  some  particular  place,  in  consequence  of  its 
conjunction  with  an  adjunct,  such  as  a  jar,  [when  we  say 
'  the  space  occupied  by  the  jar  is  moved  to  the  place  to 
which  the  jar  is  carried  ^],  just  so  is  it^  [here] . 

6.  He  expounds  the  statement,  that  the  site  of  experi- 
ence [the  body,]  is  formed  through  the  superintendence 
of  the  expOTiencer,*  [Soul] : 

n  %o  11 

Jpk.  60.    This   [constitution   of  a 
d^^d^^*^^     body]  is  not  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
what  is  [organic  matter]  not  superin- 
tended [by  Soul] ;  because  we  find  putrefaction  [in  organic 
matter  where  Soul  is  absent]. 

a.  But  then,  let  the  construction  of  a  site  of  experience 
[or  a  body,]  for  Experiencers  [i.e..  Souls,]  take  place 


^'nn  fTPRnyw  ^joj^sfxj  ^viHii^MJi- 

3  Tba  leading  of  Aairaddhau  Xr%HM4l'll^  .    ^' 
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without  any  superintendence  at  all,  thraagb  Desert.     To 
this  he  replies  :* 

Aph,  61.  If  you  say  that  [indepen- 
ofU^Body^^^^^^  dently  of  any  superintendence,]  it  \b 
through  Desert  [that  a  Body  is  formed, 
it  is  not  so] ;  since  what  is  unconnected  [with  the  matter 
to  be  operated  upOn]  is  incompetent  thereto;  as  is  the 
case  with  [unapplied]  water,  &c.^  in  respect  of  a  plant. 

a.  That  is  to  say :  because  it  is  impossible  that  Desert^ 
which  is  not  directly  conjoined  with  the  semen  and  other 
[elements  of  the  Body],  should  operate  through  Soul,  in 
the  construction  of  the  Body^  &c. ;  just  as  it  is  for  water^ 
&c.,  unednnected  with  the  seed,  to  operate  through  tillage, 
&c.,  in  the  production  of  a  plant.' 

b.  According  to  the  system  of  the  Vaiseshiias  and 
others,  it  is  settled  that  Soul  is  the  superintendent,  [in 
the  construction  of  the  Body],  in  tHrtue  of  its  being  con- 
joined  with  Desert.    But  he  tells  us>  that^  in  his  own  doc- 


a  N&geM  reads  '^^<H^lf^  .    ^d. 
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trine,  since  Desert,  &c.,  are  not  properties  of  Soul,  the 
Soul  cannot,  through  these,  be  the  cause^  [of  the  Body]  : 

Aph.  62.  For  this  is  impossible  [viz., 
that  the  Soul  should,  through  its  Desert, 
Scc.y  be  the  cause  of  Body] ;  because  it  has  no  qualities 
for  these  [viz..  Desert,  &c.,]  are  properties  of  Self-con- 
sciousness, [not  of  Soul]. 

a.  And  so,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  settled  that  Soul 
superintends  [in  the  causing  of  the  Body,]  quite  directly, 
by  conjunction  simply,  without  reference  to  anything 
intermediate :  such  is  the  import.' 

i.  But,  if  Soul  be  aU-pervading,  then  the  limitedness  of 
the  living  soul,  which  is  set  forth  in  Scripture,  is  unfounded. 
To  repel  this  doubt,  he  says :' 


'  cHn^sn^JTH^  ^p^T^^  ^Nt^HRTsr 
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Aph.  63.  The  nature  of  a  Hying  soul 

j^d^HmiUdmd     belongs  to  that  which  fc  qualified,  [not 
to  Soul  deroid  of  qualitiesy  m  i»  proved] 
by  direct  and  indirect  argumenta.^ 

o.  To  be  a  living  soul  is  the  being  possessed  of  the  vital 
airs ;  and  this  is  the  diaracter  of  the  soid  distinguished  by 
personality,  not  of  pure  Soul,*  [which  is  unlimited]. 

h.  Desiring,  now,  to  set  forth  the  difference  between 
the  products  of  Mind  [or  the  Oreat  Princ^e,]  aod  of 
Self-consciousness,  he  first  states  the  products  of  Self-con* 


TUft^iMmiwkM.  ^^'  ^'  The efieotuatioB  of  works 

^  is  dependent  on  the  agent  Self-con. 

sciottsness,  not  dependent  on  a  Lord,  [sudi  as  is  feigned 

by  the  Vaise9kikai\ ;  because  there  is  no  proof  [of  the 

reality  of  such].* 

a.  By  this  aphorism  are  set  forth,  as  are  alsoestaUished 


^  On  mnmaya-9j^mtir§km,  vUU  mijprm,  p.  438,  aoie  9.    MtL 
*  See  Book  I..  Aph.  92,  at  p.  112.  ntpro.    £d. 
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by  Scripture  and  the  Legal  InstitateB,  the  creatiye  and  the 
destruotiye  agencies  of  Brahm&  and  Budra'  [respectively], 
owing  to  their  adjunct,  Self-conscioiisness/  [or  per- 
sonality]. 

b.  But  then,  grant  that  Self-oonscioosness  is  the  maker 
of  the  others,  still  who  is  the  maker  of  Self-conscioosnessP 
To  this  he  replies  :* 

ApJL  65»  It  is  the  same  as  in  the 
arising  of  Desert. 

a.  Just  as,  at  the  creations,  ftc,  the  manifestatkm  of 
Desert,  which  sets  Nature  energizing,  results  solely  from 
the  particular  time, — sinee,  if  we  were  to  suppose  other 
Desert  as  the  instigator  of  this,  we  should  have  an  infinite 
regress,— just  so  Self-consciousness  arises  from  time  alone, 
as  the  cause;  bat  there  is  not  another  maker  th^«o^ 
also :  thus,  the  two  [cases]  are  alike :  such  is  the  meaning.^ 


^  ThiiiBsniqppeUatioBof  ^iya.    JEcL 
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Ofikodom  reeogmtum        ^jj^  66.  The  rest  is  from  Mind,  [the 

of  Brahma,  Siva^  and      r>t        .  t^  '      *'  t  t 

Viski^u^put/oncard.       ^rea*  Principle]. 

a.  What  is  other  than  the  products  of  Self-conscious- 
ness  [or  personality],  viz.,  Creation,  &c.,  that,  viz.,  Preser- 
vation, &c.,  results  from  the  Ghreat  Principle  alone; 
because,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  pure  Gk>odness,  having 
no  Conceit,  Passion,  &c.,  it  is  moved  solely  by  benevolence 
towards  others :  such  is  the  meaning.  And  by  this  apho- 
rism is  established  the  character,  as  Preserver^  of  Yishnu, 
owing  to  the  Great  Principle,  as  adjunct  ^ '  [of  the  soul, 
which,  without  adjunct,  would  neither  create^  preserve, 
nor  destroy  (see  §  64)]. 

h.  It  has  been  stated,  before,  that  the  relation  of 
Nature  and  Soul,  as  experienced  and  experiencer^  is 
caused  by  Non-discrimination  [of  the  one  from  the  other]. 
Here,  what  is  Non-discrimination^    itself,   caused    by? 


*M*jMm(^d«  II 

'  The  text  here  followed  is  very  inferior.    Ed, 
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With  reference  to  this  doubt^  lie  states  that  all  phi- 
losophers reject,  in  common^  the  doubt  whether  we  should 
have  an  infinite  regress,  on  the  supposition  of  a  stream  of 
Kon-discrimination ;  because  this  [regress]  is  valid f^  [since 
an  infinite  regress  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  truth 
is  no  sound  cause  of  objection] : 

Aph.  67.  The  relation  of  possession 
6.1&'t^  andpos8es8or,also,  if  attributed  [as  it 
dHHment  to  the  argm^  is  by  some,}  to  Besert,  in  the  case  of 
Nature  [and  Soul],  like  [the  relation  of] 
seed  and  plant,  [which  takes  the  shape  of  an  infinite  re* 
gress  of  alternants],  is  begioningless. 

^n4^<<i(^r*4^'  ^  xi^ftr^:  II  Ift  II 

Aph  68.  Or  [the  case  is,  likewise, 
one  of  an  infinite  regress,]  if  it  [the 
relation  between  Nature  and  Soul,]  be  attributed  to  Non- 
discrimination  [of  Soul  from  Nature],  as  Panchasikha 
[holds]. 


ff^:^^    iI5^l«^^lfml*^f^^?l!llKl*l»^HS!T^- 
^4^ir<.-HmK4ii  ?wnf  11 

'T^T<R^r9*  ^  ^^  reading  of  Anlraddha.    Ed. 
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Aph.  69.  [The  case  is  the  samej  if, 
as  the  teacher  Sanandana  does^  we 
attribute  it  [the  relation  between  Nature  and  Soul,]  to 
the  Subtile  Body,  [which,  in  the  shape  of  its  elemental 
causes,  attends  Soul^  even  during  the  periodical  annihila- 
tions of  the  world]. 

a.  He  sums  up  the  import  of  the  deolarations  of  the 
Institute  :^ 

Aph.  70.  Be  that  the  one  vnj,  or  the 
Themmming^.        ^^^^^  ^^  cutting  ehort  thereof  [tiz., 

of  the  relation  between  Nature  and  Soul,]  is  Soul's  aim  ; 
the  cutting  short  thereof  is  Soul's  aim. 


'  «!l«^WI«i*iMM^ird  H 


THE  END. 
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CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 


IN  THE  BODY  OF  THE  PAGE. 

P.  12,  L  19.    Instead  of '  indeetractible/  read  *  impracticable.' 

P.  23, 1.  7.  *  That  is  to  say/  &o.  See,  for  a  more  correct  ren- 
dering, the  EaUonaZ  Erfutation^  ^.a  p.  63. 

P.  25,  1.  2.  Bead,  instead  of  'yonr  own  implied  dogma,'  <the 
dogma  which  yon  accept.' 

P.  32, 1.  8.    The  reference  to  the  second  note  is  omitted. 

P.  35, 1. 14.    1^^  mfl^TT  '^  ^®  reading  of  Aniraddha  and 
^^^fi^;   M.4il^r '  ^^  ^^  y\jn&na  and  Ved^nti  Mahideva. 
P.44,L3.    Aniruddha  has  Uiimf^^ll^* 

P.  46,  L  14.    Bead,  instead  of  (fpf^  fT^* 

P.  52, 1. 10.  '  That  is  to  say,'  Ac  For  another  version,  see  the 
BaUonal  Erfutation^  <fcc,  p.  lid. 

P.  56,  L  7.    Bead  fsiAUlf^. 

P.  58,  1, 13.  Almost  certainly,  this  interpolation  was  taken  Irom 
the  Serampore  edition  of  the  Sdnikyo'pravaekaMa'hhdskya.  My 
copy  of  that  work  was  lent,  in  1851,  to  Pandit  HMnanda  Chanbe, 
who  prepared,  for  Dr.  Ballantyne,  the  Sanskrit  portion  of  what 
corresponds  to  pp.  1—183,  tifpra,  in  which,  additions,  compressions, 
interpolations,  and  other  alterations  lawlessly  made  by  him,  and 
scholia  of  hb  own  deyising,  were  introduced  with  regrettable  fre- 
quency. 

P.  59,  L  15-^p.  61,  1.  13.  For  another  rendering,  from  a  text 
here  and  there  somewhat  different^  see  the  Eatioi^al  Eefutatian,  <&c 
pp.  12, 13. 

P.  69, 1.  la    Bead  ^:. 

P.  85,  L  13.  *This  Ignorancet'  ^^  The  original  of  this  is  i., 
v.,  4,  of  the  Vuknu-purdna, 

P.  143,  L  4.    Bead  -#^^c|  . 
P.149,LL    Bead 'u  meant.' "^ 
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P.  199. 1.  6.    'An  internal '  is  better. 

P.  216, 1.  8.  Instead  of  '  it  is  one  with  the  internal  organ/  read 
'  the  internal  organ  is  really  one.'  The  implication  is,  that  buddki^ 
ahankdra,  and  manas  really  make  one  whole,  called  manas,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  that  term. 

P.  233, 1.  8.    Bead  TT^^SPM* 

P.  246,  L  12.    Bemove  the  brackets  which  enclose  'promoting.' 
Compare  p.  433, 1.  7. 
P.  272, 1. 16.    Read  '  family ;'  i.e.,  as.' 

P.292,1.9.    IteadfMjJ^CjHHfT. 

P.  437, 110.    Read  cfcl^f^HIHJ. 

IN  THE  NOTES. 

P.  13.  1.  1.  Kead  ^TMlfW^nTRt^  ,  and  remove, 
in  p.  12,  a.,  the  brackets  enclosing  the  words  '  the  positive  destruction 
of.'  Dr.  Ballantyne's  maimed  expression  I  find  nowhere  bnt  in  the 
Scrampore  edition  of  the  Sdnkh^O'pravachana'bkdikya, 

P.  18, 1.2.    Read  f^^^nifTRJ. 

P.  30,  1.  1.  Ndgesa  has  -THUl^fi:  ,  which  Vijnina  and 
Yedinti  Mahddeva  recognize  as  a  reading. 

P.  35, 1.  5.    Read  'Aniraddha  and  Kdgesa  have.' 

P.  39,  11.  5,  6.  See,  for  the  true  reading  of  what  is  here  given 
corruptly,  the  Chhdndogya  Upanuhad^  vi.,  ii.,  1,  2. 

P.  47, 1.  6.    Read  cP^C^t^M  l^l'4«. 

P.  64, 1. 3.  In  the  Serampore  edition  of  the  Sdnkhyct'pravachana* 
bhdshya,  the  reading  is  TRT^T^fT  IHI^I^  »  which  obviates 
the  anacoluthism  spoken  of  in  p.  53,  note  4. 

P.  54, 1.  4.  From  the  Indische  Studien,  where  referred  to  at  the 
foot  of  p.  53,  it  appears  that  Professor  Weber  found,  in  the  Amfita- 

hindu    Upanishady  v.  13,   here    quoted,    ^<|M4i«  ,    instead  of 
cf^^tim*     Compare,  further,  Gau^apdda's  Mdn^ukyopanuhat- 
hdrikd,  iii.,  4,  et  seq. 
P.  55, 1.  4.    Read,  instead  of  *  Vedditi  Mah&deva,' '  Ndge^a.' 
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P.  63,  1.  4.  Bead  I^Ujffl  ,  and  bo  in  p.  70,  1.  5,  and 
p.  107, 1.  6. 

P.  64, 1. 1.    Read  vdsand. 

P.  64,  L  4.  The  verses  in  qaestion  also  occnr  as  ii.,  82,  of  Gan« 
^apdda's  Mdfi^uhyopanUhat'hdrikd,  They  are  quoted  and  trans* 
lated  in  the  Eatianal  Erfutatian,  <&c.,  pp.  189, 190,  where  they  are 
professedly  taken,  I  cannot  now  say  how  tenably,  from  the  FiveiO' 
ckwfdmatU,  which  is  credulously  affiliated  on  Sankara  AchirjtL 

P.  68,1.  6.    ReadfllH^lrtih. 
P.  77, 1. 1.    Read  ^Pflf  cf  T  . 

P.  102, 1.4.    Read  .^rfH^T5Tm- 

P.  118, 1.  3.  The  quotation  in  question  is  xn.,  3,  4,  of  the  Yoffa* 
vdsishfha.  For  a  more  correct  translation  of  it,  see  the  Rational 
RrfutatUm,  &c,  p.  214. 

P.  182,  1.  7.  For  emendations  of  sundry  matters  in  note  4, 
see  p.  429,  note  4. 

P.  204, 11. 2, 3.   The  Serampore  edition  of  the  Sdnhhya-pravachana' 

hhdshya  has   iqR|9|r|  ,  answering  to  its  ^jftRJIT  *°  *^® 

Aphorism;  also,  ^fll^Mf^^iM^  ^  ^T^t  • 

P.  326,16.    Read 'clerical.' 


In  the  foregoing  pages,  reference  has  been  made,  again  and  again, 
to  the  Serampore  edition  of  the  Sdnhhyo'pravachana'hhd^hya 
published  in  1821.  Of  the  imperfections  of  that  edition  some  notion 
may  be  formed  from  the  facts,  that  it  gives,  as  if  they  were  com- 
mentary, no  fewer  than  twenty-six  of  the  Aphorisms,  that  it  wholly 
omits  six  others,  repeats  two,  curtails  or  mangles  several,  and,  more 
than  once,  represents,  as  Aphorisms,  fragments  of  Yijn^na's  ex« 
position.  Still,  if  great  liberties  have  not  been  taken  with  his 
materials  by  the  pandit  who  prepared  it  for  the  press,  it  may  be 
considered  as  possessing  the  value  of  an  inferior  manuscript  Hence 
it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  extract  from,  it,  as  below,  its 
principal  peculiar  readings  of  the  Aphorisms,  over  and  above  thotte 
already  remarked  on.  The  pages  and  notes  referred  to  are  those  of 
the  present  work. 
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Boor  I.  Aph.  2.  f«iTW*  •    ApL  24.  HI^<M**  •    ^I*-  *!• 

M^H|e(44l^<yif^i|44:  I  Aph.  43.  crf^  "  omitted. 
Aph.  67.  As  in  the  MSS.  spoken  of  in  p.  82,  note  3.  Aph.  73. 
^ET^TErf.    Aph.  81.  ^  4Hfm<l<1l4l'l^  I    Aph.  97. 

Book  II.     Aph.  3.     Only  «f   ^^<i!H|^|^Q^f^!  I 

Aph.  6.  As  in  Anintddha.  See  p.  190,  note  3.  Aph.  26.  ^ 
is  inserted.    See  p.  206,  note  1. 

Book  HI.  Aph.  12.  ^^TcH^  <f^  •  Aph.  16.  "rf  i» 
omitted.  See  p.  235,  note  3.  Aph.  63.  f<|j^^a||e .  Xph.  66. 
f^<H(^S<    See  p.  267,  note  3. 

Book  IY.    Aph.  26.  ^t^:  .    See  p.  306,  note  3. 

Book  V.  Aph.  4.  '^,  instead  of  ^<^<V||.  Aph.  6.  <T 
is  added  at  the  end.  Aph.  33.  As  in  Anirnddha  and  Yedanb 
Mah&deva.  See  p.  338,  note  2.  Aph.  39.  <4l|^fH^44:  .  Aph.  40. 
"flClIn*'  See  p.  344,  note  3.  Aph.  61.  As  in  Yed&nti  Mahddeva. 
See  p.  362,  note  4.  Aph.  67.  ^^!(JM*  '  ""^wd  of  ^lfit?T' 
^f^l  1!^:  .  Aph.  80.  <iflfjf,  instead  of  5%.  Aph.  89. 
<f5q«  .  See  p.  384,  note  1.  Aph.  98.  -ifrrlWl^M- 
See  p.  390,  note  3.    Aph.  120.  filPITf^flTW^  •    Aph.  123. 

^r«!Wl*di .  i»«tead  of  ^f^trein^:. 
bookyi.  Aph.li.  q<i|j^|pq.  Aph.  13.  ^pi^iTi^- 

f^,  instead  of  ^rqVIIHf^nir:.    Aph.  26.  ^J^q^SHr*. 
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"  A  knowledge  of  the  oommonplaoe^  at  leait,  of  Oriental  Uteratnre,  philo- 
lophj,  and  religion  ii  as  neoeisary  to  the  general  reader  of  the  present  day 
as  an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  dassios  was  a  generation  or  so 
ago.  Immense  strides  have  been  made  within  the  present  century  in  these 
branches  of  learning;  Sanskrit  has  been  brought  witliin  the  range  of  accurate 
philology,  and  its  invaluable  ancient  literature  thoK>ughly  investigated ;  the 
language  and  sacred  books  of  the  Zoroastrians  have  b^en  laid  bare ;  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  and  other  records  of  the  remote  past  have  l!>e^  deciphered,  and  a 
group  of  scholars  speak  of  still  more  recondite  Accadian^od  Hittite  monu- 
ments ;  but  the  results  of  all  the  scholarship  that  has  been  devoted  to  these 
subjects  have  been  almost  inaccessible  to  the  public  because  they  were  con- 
tained for  the  most  part  in  learned  or  expensive  works,  or  scattered  through- 
out the  numbers  of  scientific  periodicals.  Messrs.  TbCbnsb  &  Co.  ,  in  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  which  does  them  infinite  credit,  have  determined  to  supply  the 
constantly-increasing  want,  and  to  give  in  a  popular,  or,  at  least,  a  compre- 
hensive form,  all  this  mass  of  knowledge  to  the  world.**— Times, 


Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  pp.  xxxiL— 748,  with  Map,  doth,  price  21s. 

THE  INDIAN  EMPIRE  : 
ITS  PEOPLE,  HIST0B7,  AND  PBODUOTS. 

By  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  W.  HUNTER,  K,O.S.I.,  C.S.L,  CLE.,  LL.D. 

Member  of  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council, 

Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India. 

Being  a  Revised  Edition,  brought  up  to  date,  and  incorporating  the  general 
results  of  the  Oensus  of  1881. 

"  It  forms  a  volnme  of  more  than  700  pages,  and  is  a  marvellous  combination  of 
literary  condensation  and  research.  It  Rives  a  complete  account  of  the  Indian 
Empire,  its  history,  peoples,  and  products,  and  forms  the  worthy  outcome  of 
seventeen  years  of  labour  with  exceptional  opportunities  for  rendering  that  labour 
fruitftd.  Nothing  oonld  be  more  lucid  than  Sir  William  Hunter's  ezp^itions  of  the 
economic  and  poutioal  condition  of  India  at  the  present  time,  or  more  interesting 
than  his  scholarly  history  of  the  India  of  the  past.  — Xhe  Tima, 
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THE  FOLLOWING   WORKS  HAVE  ALREADY  APPEARED.^ 

Third  Edition,  poet  8vo,  oloth,  pp.  xri— 428,  price  16s. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  SAORED  LANGUAGE,  WEXTZNGS, 

AND  BELIGION  OF  THE  PABSIS. 

By  martin  HAUG,  Ph.D., 

Late  of  the  Universities  of  Tubingen,  Gdttingen,  and  Bonn ;  Superintendent 

of  Sanskrit  Studies,  and  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Poena  College. 

Edited  and  Enlaboed  by  Dr.  B.  W.  WEST. 

To  which  is  added  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Hauo 

by  Prof.  E.  P.  Evans. 

I.  History  of  the  Besearohes  into  the  Sacred  Writings  and  Keligion  of  the 

Parsis,  from  the  Earliest  Times  down  to  the  Present. 
II.  Languages  of  the  Parsi  Scriptures. 

III.  The  Zend-Avesta,  or  the  Scripture  of  the  Parsis. 

IV.  The  Zoroastrian  Keligion,  as  to  its  Origin  and  Development. 

"  '  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings,  and  Religion  of  the  Farsia.*  by  the 
late  Dr.  Martin  Haug,  edited  by  Dr.  £.  W.  West  The  author  intended,  on  his  return 
from  India,  to  expand  the  materials  contained  in  this  work  into  a  comprehenaiTe 
account  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  but  the  design  was  fnistrated  by  his  untimely 
death.  We  have,  however,  in  a  condso  and  readable  form,  a  history  of  the  researches 
into  Mm  sacred  writings  and  religion  of  the  Parsis  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  present— a  dissertation  on  the  languages  of  tbe  Parsi  Scriptures,  a  translation 
of  the  Zend-Avesta,  or  the  Scripture  of  the  Parsis,  and  a  dissertation  on  the  ZcarottB- 
trian  religion,  with  especial  reference  to  its  origin  and  development" — TinuM, 


Post  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  viii. — 176,  price  7s.  6d. 
TEXTS  FROM   THE   BUDDHIST   OAKON 

COMMONLY  KNOWN  AS  "  DHAMMAPADA." 

WUh  Accompanying  Narratives. 

Traoilated  from  the  Chinese  by  S.  BEAL,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Chinese, 

University  College,  London. 

The  Dhammapada,  as  hitherto  known  by  the  Pali  Text  Edition,  as  edited 
by  Fausboll,  by  Bfax  Miiller's  English,  and  Albrecht  Weber's  Oerman 
translations,  consists  only  of  twenty-six  chapters  or  sections,  whilst  the 
Chinese  version,  or  rather  recension,  as  now  translated  by  Mr.  Beal,  con- 
sists of  thirty-nine  sections.  The  students  of  Pali  who  possess  Fausbdll*s 
text,  or  either  of  the  above-named  translations,  will  therefore  needs  want 
Mr.  Beal's  English  rendering  of  the  Chinese  version ;  the  thirteen  above- 
named  additional  sections  not  being  accessible  to  them  in  any  other  form  ; 
for,  even  if  they  understand  Chinese,  the  Chinese  original  would  be  un- 
obtainable by  them. 

**  Mr.  Beal's  rendering  of  the  Chinese  translation  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  work.  It  contains  authentic  texts  gathered  from  ancient 
canonical  books,  and  generally  connected  with  some  incident  in  the  histoiy  of 
Buddha.  Their  great  interest,  however,  consists  in  the  light  which  they  throw  upon 
everyday  life  in  India  at  the  remote  period  at  which  they  were  written,  and  upon 
the  mewod  of  teaching  adopted  by  the  founder  of  the  religion.  The  method 
employed  was  principally  parable,  and  the  simplicity  of  tbe  tales  and  the  excellence 
of  tne  morals  inculcated,  as  well  as  the  strange  hold  which  they  have  retained  upon 
the  minds  of  millions  of  people,  make  them  a  very  remarkable  study."— rimet. 

*'  Mr.  Beal,  by  making  it  accessible  in  an  English  dross,  has  added  to  the  groat  ser^ 
vices  he  has  already  rendered  to  the  comi^arative  study  of  religious  History."— Academy. 

**  Valuable  as  exhibiting  the  doctrine  of  the  Buddhists  in  its  purrat,  least  adul- 
terated form,  it  brings  the  modern  reader  face  to  face  with  that  simple  creed  and  rulo 
of  conduct  which  won  its  way  over  the  minds  of  myriads,  and  which  is  now  nominally 
professed  by  145  millions,  who  have  overlaid  its  austere  simplicity  with  innumerable 
ceremonies,  forgotten  its  maxims,  perverted  its  teaching,  and  so  inverted  its  leading 
principle  that  a  religion  whose  founder  denied  a  God,  now  worBhlf^  that  founder  ss 
a  gud  himsclt"— £to(«man. 
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Second  Bdition,  post  8yo,  doth,  pp.  xxiv. — 360,  price  zoi.  6d. 

THE  mSTOBT  OF  INDIAN  LITEBATITRE. 

Br  ALBRECHT  WEBER. 

Tnmslated  from  the  SeooDd  German  Edition  hy  John  Mann,  BIA.,  and 
THioDOB  Zaohabiae,  Ph.D.,  with  the  lanction  of  the  Author. 

Dr.  BuHLEB,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  India,  writes:— **  When  I  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Languages  in  Elphinstone  College,  I  frequently  felt  Uie 
want  of  such  a  work  to  which  I  could  refer  the  students." 

Professor  Oowell,  of  Cambridge,  writes  :— **  It  will  be  espedallT  useful 
to  the  students  in  our  Indian  colleges  and  universities.  I  used  to  long  for 
such  a  book  when  I  was  teaching  in  Calcutta.  Hindu  students  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature,  and  this  volume  will  supply 
them  with  all  they  want  on  the  subject.'* 

Professor  Whitney,  Yale  College,  Newhaven,  Conn.,  U.S. A.,  writes  :— 
"  I  was  one  of  the  class  to  whom  the  work  was  originally  given  in  the  form 
of  academic  lectures.  At  their  first  appearance  thev  were  by  far  the  most 
learned  and  able  treatment  of  their  subject ;  and  with  their  recent  additions 
they  still  maintain  decidedly  the  same  rank.'* 

"  Is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  and  lucid  survey  of  Sanskrit  literature 
extant  The  essays  contained  in  the  volume  were  originally  delivered  as  academic 
lectures,  and  at  the  time  of  their  first  publication  were  acknowledged  to  be  by  far 
the  most  learned  and  able  treatment  of  the  subject.  They  have  now  bmn  brought 
up  to  date  by  the  addition  of  all  the  most  important  results  of  recent  research.^'— 
Tima.  

Post  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xiL— 198,  accompanied  by  Two  Language 
Maps,  price  Z2s. 

A  SKETCH  OP 
THE  MODEBN  LANGUAGES  OF  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

By  ROBERT  N.  CUST. 

The  Author  has  attempted  to  fill  up  a  vacuum,  the  inoonvenience  of 
which  pressed  itself  on  his  notice.  Much  had  been  written  about  the 
languages  of  the  East  Indies,  but  the  extent  of  our  present  knowledge  had 
not  even  been  brought  to  a  focus.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  of 
use  to  others  to  publish  in  an  arranged  form  the  notes  which  he  had  collected 
for  his  own  edification. 

«  Supplies  a  deficiency  which  has  long  been  i^V*^Timu. 

**  The  book  before  us  is  then  a  valuable  contribution  to  philological  sdenoe.  It 
passes  under  review  a  vast  nimiber  of  languaffee,  and  it  gives,  or  professes  to  give,  in 
every  case  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  the  beet-informed 
writers,  "—^aurdajr  JUvieio, 

Second  Corrected  Edition,  post  8vo,  pp.  xii.— 116,  cloth,  price 

THE  BIETH  OF  THE  WAB-GOD. 

A  Poem.    By  KALIDASA. 

Translated  from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  Verse  by 
Ralph  T.  H.  Gkiffith,  M.A. 

"  A  very  spirited  rendering  of  the  Kumdratambhavaj  which  was  first  published 
twanty<six  years  ago,  and  idiich  we  are  glad  to  see  made  once  more  accessible.''— 
Thut. 

"  Mr.  Qriifith's  very  spirited  rendering  is  well  known  to  most  who  are  at  all 
interested  in  Indian  literature,  or  enjoy  the  tenderness  of  feeling  and  rich  creative 
ImagliiatiOTi  of  its  author."— /iu/ian  Antiquary. 

<*  we  are  very  glad  to  welcome  a  second  edition  of  Professor  Qriifith's  admirable 
translation.    Few  translations  deserve  a  second  edition  bettGr,"^AthenauwL 
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Post  8to,  pp.  432,  oloth,  price  160. 

A  0LAS8I0AL  DI0TI0NAR7  OF  HINDU  MTTHOLOGT 

AND  RELIGION,  GEOGBAPHT,  HISTORY,  AND 

LITERATURE. 

By  JOHN  DOWSON,  M.R.A.S., 
Late  Professor  of  Hmdustani,  Staff  College. 

"  This  not  only  forma  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  to  students  of  Indian 
literature,  but  is  also  of  great  general  interest,  as  it  gives  in  a  concise  and  easily 
accessible  fonn  all  that  need  be  known  about  the  personages  of  Hindu  mythology 
whose  names  are  so  familiar,  but  of  whom  so  little  is  known  outside  the  limited 
drde  of  $avanU*' — Timu. 

"  It  is  no  slight  gain  when  such  subjects  are  treated  fairly  and  fully  in  a  moderate 
space ;  and  we  need  onlv  add  that  the  few  wants  which  we  may  hope  to  see  supplied 
in  new  editions  detract  but  little  from  the  general  excellence  of  Mr.  Dowson's  work." 
— Saiutday  BetUw.  

Post  8vo,  with  View  of  Mecca,  pp.  cxii. — 172,  cloth,  price  98. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  KORAN. 

By  EDWARD  WILLIAM  LANE, 

Translator  of  **  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights ;"  Ac.,  Ac 

A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  an  Introduction  by 

Stanley  Lane  Pools. 

**.  .  .  Has  been  long  esteemed  in  this  country  as  the  oomnilation  of  one  of  the 

frreatest  Arabic  echolars  of  the  time,  the  late  Mr.  Lane,  the  well-known  translator  of 

the  *  Arabian  Nights.'   .  .  .   The  present  editor  has  enhanced  the  value  of  his 

relative's  work  by  divesting  the  text  of  a  great  deal  of  extraneous  matter  introduced 

by  way  of  comment,  and  prefixing  an  introduction." — Tima. 

"Mr.  Poole  Ib  both  a  generous  and  a  learned  biographer.  .  .  .  Mr.  Poole  tells  us 
the  facts  .  .  .  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  industry  and  criticism  to  ascertain  them, 
and  for  literary  skill  to  present  them  in  a  condensed  and  readable  form."— AiyfuA- 
wian,  Calcv,tta. 

Post  8vo,  pp.  vL— 368,  cloth,  price  14s. 

MODERN  INDIA  AND  THE  INDDLN8, 

BEING  A  SERIES  OF  IMPRESSIONS,  NOTES,  AND  ESSAYS. 

By  MONIER  WILLLAJIS,  D.O.L., 
Hon.  LL.D.  of  the  University  of  Calcutta,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Bombay  Ariatio 
Society,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  angmented  by  considerable  Additions, 
with  niustrations  and  a  Map. 
**  In  this  volume  we  have  the  thoughtful  impressions  of  a  thoughtful  man  on  some 
of  the  most  important  questions  connected  with  our  Indian  Empire.  ...  An  en- 
lightened observant  man,  travelling  among  an  enlightened  observant  people,  Professor 
Monier  Williams  has  brought  before  the  public  in  a  pleasant  form  more  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Queen's  Indian  subjects  than  we  over  remember  to  have  seen  in 
any  one  work.    He  not  only  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  Englishman  for  this  able 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Modem  India— a  subject  with  which  we  should  be 
specially  familiar— but  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  Indian,  Parsee  or  EUndu, 
Buddhist  and  Moslem,  for  his  clear  exposition  of  their  manners,  their  creeds,  and 
their  necessities."— rini«. 

Post  8vo,  pp.  xliv. — 376,  cloth,  price  148. 

METRICAL  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  SANSKRIT 

WRITERS. 

With  an  Introduction,  many  Prose  Versions,  and  Parallel  Pasiages  from 

Classical  Authors. 

By  J.  MUIR,  CLE.,  D.O.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

«*.  .  .  An  agreeable  introduction  to  Hindu  poetry.  "—Wm«». 

*' .  .  .  A  volume  which  mav  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration  alike  of  the  religions 
and  moral  sentiments  and  of  the  legendary  lore  of  the  best  Sanskrit  writers."— 
BdiiHtmrgh  DaUy  Review. 
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Second  Edition,  post  8yo,  pp.  xxvi.— 244,  cloth,  price  zoi.  6d. 

THE     GULISTAK; 

Ob,  rose  garden  OF  SHEKH  MUSHLIU^D-DIN  SADI  OF  SHIRAZ. 

Translated  for  the  First  Time  into  Prose  and  Verse,  with  an  Introductory 
Preface,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  from  the  Atish  Kadah, 

By  EDWARD  B.  EASTWICK,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.A.S. 

*'  It  is  a  very  fair  rendering  of  the  original."— rimei. 

**  The  new  edition  has  long  been  desired,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  take 
any  interest  in  Oriental  poetry.  The  QulUian  is  a  typical  Persian  verse-book  of  the 
highest  order.  Mr.  Eastwick's  rhymed  translation .  . .  has  long  established  itself  in 
a  secure  position  as  the  best  version  of  Sadi's  finest  work."— ulcodemy. 

**  It  Is  both  faithfully  and  gracefully  executed."— Ja62e<. 


In  Two  Yolmnes,  post  Svo,  pp.  viii.— 408  and  viii— 348,  doth,  price  flSa. 

MISOELLANEOUS    ESSAYS    RELATING    TO    INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

By  BRIAN  HOUGHTON  HODGSON,  Esq.,  P.R.S., 

Late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute ;  Ohevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  lato  British  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Nepal,  Ac.,  Ac 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  /. 

ScoTioN  I.— On  the  Kocch,  B6d6,  and  Dhlm^  Tribes.— Fart  I.  Vocabulary.— 
PartIL  Grammar.— Part  III.  Their  Origin,  Location,  Numbers,  Creed,  Customs, 
Character,  and  Condition,  with  a  Qeneraf  Description  of  the  Climate  they  dwell  in. 
—Appendix. 

Section  IL— On  Himalayan  Ethnology.— I.  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Lan- 
guages of  the  Broken  Tribes  of  NdpAl.— II.  Vocabulary  of  the  Dialects  of  the  Kiranti 
Language.— IIL  Grammatical  Analysis  of  the  Viyu  Language.  The  V4yu  Grammar. 
— IV.  Analysia  of  the  BAhing  Dialect  of  the  Kiranti  language.  The  B4hing  Gram- 
mar.—V.  On  the  YAyu  or  Hayu  Tribe  of  the  Central  Himalaya.— VI.  On  the  Kiranti 
Tribe  of  the  Central  Himalaya. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL,  //. 

Section  111.— On  the  Aborigines  of  North-Eastem  India.  Comparative  Vocabulary 
of  the  Tibetan,  B<Sd6,  and  Gir6  Tongues. 

SccnoN  IV.— Aborigines  of  the  North- Eastern  Frontier. 

SscnoN  v.— Aborigines  of  the  Eastern  Frontier. 

SscmoN  VI.— The  Indo-Chinese  Borderers,  and  their  connection  with  the  J^\mnr 
layans  and  Tibetans.  Comparative  Vooabularv  of  ludo-Chinese  Borderers  in  Arakan. 
Comparative  Vocabulaiy  of  Indo-Chinese  Borderers  in  Tenasserim. 

SsOTioN  VIL— The  Mongolian  Affinities  of  the  Caucasians.— CompailBon  and  Ana- 
lysis of  Caucasian  and  Mongolian  Words. 

Sbction  VIIL— Physical  Type  of  Tibetans. 

ScoTioN  IX.— The  Aborigines  of  Central  India.— Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the 
Aboriginal  Languages  of  Central  India.— Aborigines  of  the  Eastern  Ghats.— Vocabu- 
lary of  some  of  the  Dialects  of  the  Hill  and  Wandering  Tribes  in  the  Northern  Sircars. 
—Aborigines  of  the  Nilgiris,  with  Remarks  on  their  Affinities.— Supplement  to  the 
Nilgirian  Vocabularies.— The  Aborigines  of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon. 

Section  X.— Route  of  Nepalese  Mission  to  Pekln,  with  Remarks  on  the  Water- 
Shed  and  PUteau  of  Tibet. 

Section  XI.— Route  from  Kithmdndi),  the  Capital  of  Nep&l,  to  Daijeellng  in 
Sikim.— Memorandum  relative  to  the  Seven  Cosis  of  NepAI. 

Section  XII.— Some  Accounts  of  the  Systems  of  Law  and  Police  as  recognised  in 
the  SUte  of  Nep&l. 

Section  XIII.— The  Native  Method  of  making  the  Paper  denondnated  Hindustan, 
N^pdlese. 

Section  XIV.— Pre-eminence  of  the  Vernaculars ;  or,  the  AngUdsts  Answered  ; 
Being  Letters  on  the  Bduoatiou  of  the  People  of  India. 

"  For  the  study  of  the  less-knomi  races  of  India  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson's  *  Miscellane- 
ous Essays '  will  be  found  very  valuable  both  to  the  philologist  and  the  ethnologist." 
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Third  Edition,  Two  Vols.,  post  8to,  pp.  vi]i~a68  and  viii.— 326,  doth, 
price  211. 

THE  LIFE  OB  LEGEND  OF  GAUDAMA, 

THE  BUDDHA  OF  THE  BURMESE.    With  Annotations. 

The  Ways  to  Neibban,  and  Notice  on  the  Phongyiea  or  Buimeie  Monki. 

By  the  Eight  Rbv.  P.  BIGANDET, 

Bishop  of  Bamatha,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Ava  and  Pegu. 

"The  work  is  fumished  with  copious  notes,  which  not  only  illastrate  the  subjeei- 
matter,  but  form  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  Buddhist  lore."— Tinwt. 

'*  A  work  which  will  furnish  European  students  of  Buddhism  with  a  most  valuable 
help  in  the  prosecution  of  their  investigations."— fcttn&urpA  Dailp  Review, 

"  Bishop  Bigandet's  invaluable  work." — Indian  AtUiquary. 

**  Viewed  in  this  light,  its  importance  is  sufficient  to  place  students  of  the  subject 
under  a  deep  obligation  to  its  aathor."— Calcutta  Review. 

'*This  work  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  upon  Buddhism."— ZHiUin  Rgriew. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  —420,  cloth,  price  iSs. 

CHINESE   BXTDDHISM. 

A  VOLUME  OF  SKETCHES,  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

By  J.  EDEINS,  D.D. 

Author  of  "  China's  Place  in  Philology,"  "  Religion  in  China,"  &c.,  ke. 

**  It  contains  a  vast  deal  of  important  information  on  the  subject,  such  as  Is  onlj 
to  be  s^dned  by  long-continued  study  on  the  spot." — AtheiuButn, 

"  Ui)on  the  whole,  we  know  of  no  work  comparable  to  it  for  the  extent  of  its 
original  research,  and  the  simplicity  with  which  this  complicated  system  of  i^iilo- 
Bo^y,  religion,  literature,  and  ritual  is  set  forth." — British  Qtuirterly  Review, 

*'  The  whole  volume  is  replete  with  learning.  ...  It  deserves  most  careful  study 
from  all  interested  in  the  history  of  the  religions  of  the  world,  and  expressly  of  thoee 
who  are  concerned  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Edkins  notices  in  terms 
of  just  condemnation  the  exaggerated  praise  bestowed  upon  Buddhism  by  recent 
Ehiglish  writers." — Record. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  496,  cloth,  price  iSs. 
LINGUISTIO  AND  ORIENTAL  ESSAYS. 

Written  fbom  the  Yeab  1846  to  1878. 
By  ROBERT  NEEDHAM  CUST, 

Late  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Civil  Service ;  Hon.  Secretary  to 

the  Royal  Asiatic  Society; 

and  Author  of  "  The  Modem  Languages  of  the  East  Indies." 

'<  We  know  none  who  has  described  Indian  life,  especially  the  life  of  the  natives, 
vrlth  so  much  learning,  sympathy,  and  literary  taXent?'^Academy. 

**  They  seem  to  us  to  be  full  of  suggestive  and  original  remarks."— St.  Jamee*e  Oautte. 

**  His  book  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information.  The  result  of  thirty-fiye  years 
of  inquiry,  reflection,  and  speculation,  and  that  on  subjects  os  full  of  fascination  as 
of  food  for  thought"— ra6r€«. 

"  Exhibit  such  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  India 
as  to  entitle  him  to  speak  as  one  having  authority."— fdtn^r^A  Daily  Review. 

**  The  author  speaks  with  the  authority  of  personal  experience It  Is  this 

constant  association  with  the  country  and  the  people  which  gives  such  a  vividness 
to.  many  of  the  pages."— ^iCAenorutn. 
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BUDDHIST  BIBTH  STOBIES;  or»  Jataka  Tales. 

The  Oldest  Ck>llection  of  Folk-lore  Extant : 

BBING   THE  JATAKATTHAVANNANA, 

For  the  first  time  Edited  in  the  original  Pftli. 

By  V.  FAUSBOLL ; 

And  Translated  by  T.  W.  Bhts  Davids. 

Translation.    Volume  I. 

*<  These  are  tales  supposed  to  have  been  told  by  the  Buddha  of  wbat  he  bad  seen 
and  heard  in  his  preylous  births.  They  are  probably  the  nearest  representatiTes 
of  the  original  Aryan  stories  from  which  sprang  the  folk-lore  of  Europe  as  well  as 
India.  The  introduction  contains  a  most  Interesting  disquisition  on  the  migrations 
of  these  fables,  tracing  their  reappearance  in  the  various  groups  of  folk-lore  l^^ds. 
Among  other  old  friends,  we  meet  with  a  version  of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon." — Tivut. 

"  It  is  now  some  years  since  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  asserted  his  right  to  be  heard  on 
this  subject  by  his  able  article  on  Buddhism  in  the  new  edition  of  the  *  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica.'" — Leeds  Mercury, 

'*  All  who  are  interested  in  Buddhist  literature  ought  to  feel  deeply  indebted  to 
Mr.  Rhys  Davids.  His  well-established  reputation  as  a  Pall  scholar  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  fidelity  of  his  version,  and  the  style  of  his  translations  is  deserving 
of  high  praise." — Academy, 

**  No  more  competent  expositor  of  Buddhism  could  be  found  than  Mr.  Rhsrs  Davids. 
In  the  Jfttaka  book  we  have,  then,  a  prioaless  record  of  the  earliest  imaginative 
literature  of  our  race ;  and  ...  it  presents  to  us  a  nearly  complete  picture  of  the 
social  life  and  customs  and  popular  beliefs  of  the  common  people  of  Aryan  tribes, 
closely  related  to  ourselves.  Just  as  they  were  passing  through  the  first  stages  of 
civilisation."— iS(.  Janu^t  Oatette. 


Post  8ro,  pp.  xxviii — 362,  cloth,  price  14s. 

A   TALMUDIO   MISCELLANY; 

Or,  a  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  EXTRACTS  FBOM  THE  TALMUD, 

THE  MIDRASHIM,  AND  THE  KABBALAH. 

CompUed  and  Translated  by  PAUL  ISAAC  HEBSHON, 

Author  of  **  Genesis  According  to  the  Talmud,**  &o. 

With  Notes  and  Copious  Indexes. 

*'  To  obtain  In  so  concise  and  handy  a  form  as  this  volume  a  general  idea  of  the 
Talmud  is  a  boon  to  Christians  at  least"— Times. 

**  Its  peculiar  and  popular  character  will  make  It  attractive  to  fleneral  readers. 
Mr.  Hershon  is  a  very  competent  scholar.  .  .  .  Contains  samples  of  the  good,  bad, 
aud  indilTerent,  and  especially  extracts  that  throw  light  upon  the  Scriptures.**^ 
British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  Will  convey-  to  English  readers  a  more  comidete  and  truthful  notion  of  the 
Talmud  than  any  other  work  that  has  yet  appeared." — Daily  Nnos, 

"Without  overlooking  in  the  slightest  the  several  attractions  of  the  previous 
volumes  of  the  '  Oriental  Series,'  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  surpasses 
them  aU  In  \ntereat."^-Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

**  Mr.  Hershon  has  .  .  .  thiis  given  English  readers  what  is.  we  believe,  a  fair  set 
of  specimens  which  they  can  test  for  themselves."— TAe  Record 

"  This  book  la  by  far  the  best  fitted  in  the  present  state*of  knowledge  to  enable  the 
general  reader  to  gain  a  fair  and  unbiassed  conception  of  the  multifjuious  contents 
of  the  wonderful  miscellany  which  can  only  be  trulv  understood— so  Jewish  pride 
asserts— by  the  life-long  devotion  of  scholars  of  the  Chosen  People."— /n^irer. 

**  The  value  and  importance  of  this  volume  consist  in  the  fact  that  scarcely  a  single 
extract  is  given  in  its  pages  but  throws  some  light,  direct  or  refracted,  upon  those 
Scriptures  which  are  the  common  heritage  of  Jew  and  Christian  alike."— /oAn  BmIL 

**  It  is  a  capital  specimen  of  Hebrew  scholarship ;  a  monument  of  learned,  loving, 
lightglving  labour.^— /ewuA  Herald. 
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THE  OLASSIOAL  P0ETB7  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

bt  basil  hall  chamberlain, 

Author  of  **  Yeigo  Heiikaku  Shirafi." 

*'  A  Tery  curious  volume.  The  author  has  manifestly  devoted  much  labour  to  the 
task  of  studying  the  poetical  literature  of  the  Japanese,  and  rendering  characteristie 
specimens  into  English  vene."— Daily  Newt. 

**  Mr.  Chamberlidn's  volume  is,  so  for  as  we  are  aware,  the  first  attempt  which  has 
been  made  to  interpret  the  literature  of  the  Japanese  to  the  Western  world.  It  is  to 
the  classical  poetry  of  Old  Japan  that  we  must  turn  for  indigenous  Japanese  thougbt» 
and  in  the  volume  before  us  we  have  a  selection  from  that  poetry  reodored  into 
graceful  KngHsh  verse." — TaUeL 

*'It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  translations  of  lyric  literature  which  has 
appeared  during  the  dose  of  the  last  vear." — Celestial  Empire. 

^*  Mr.  Chamberlain  set  himself  a  difficult  task  when  he  undertook  to  reproduce 
Japanese  poetry  in  an  EngUsh  form.  But  he  has  evidently  laboured  «m  tunortt  and 
his  efforts  are  successful  to  a  degree.  "~X<m<2on  and  China  Sxpre$t, 


Post  Svo,  pp.  xiL — 164,  cloth,  price  zos.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ESARHADDOK  (Son  of  Sennacherib), 

KING  OF  ASSYRIA,  B.C.  681-668. 

Translated  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  upon  Cylinders  and  Tablets  ui 
the  British  Museum  Collection :  together  with  a  Grammatical  Analysis 
of  each  Word,  Explanations  ofHhe  Ideographs  by  Extracts  from  the 
Bi-Lingual  SyUabaries,  and  List  of  Eponyms,  kc 

Br  ERNEST  A.  BUDGE,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S., 
Assyrian  Exhibitioner,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

**  Students  of  scriptural  archeology  will  also  appreciate  the  '  History  of  Esar- 
haddon/  ** — Time*, 

"  There  Ib  much  to  attract  the  scholxu*  in  this  yolume.  It  does  not  pretend  to 
popularise  studies  which  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  Its  primary  object  is  to  translates 
but  it  does  not  assume  to  be  more  than  tentative,  and  it  offers  both  to  the  professed 
Assyriologist  and  to  the  ordinary  non-Assyriologioal  Semitic  schohu:  the  means  of 
controlling  its  results.*' — Academy. 

"Mr.  Budge's  book  is,  of  course,  mainly  addressed  to  Assjrrian  scholars  and 
students.  Tbey  are  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  Tcrv  numerous  class.  But  the  more 
thanks  are  due  to  him  on  that  account  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  acquitted  himself 
in  his  laborious  task."— ra6i«t. 


Post  870,  pp.  448,  cloth,  price  an. 

THE    ME8NEVI 

(Usnally  known  as  Xhb  Mssneviti  Shbbif,  or  Holt  Mesksvi) 

OP 

MEVLANA  (OUR  LORD)  JELALU  'DDIN  MUHAATMRD  ER-RUML 

Book  the  First. 

Together  with  some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Acts  of  the  Author^ 

of  his  Ancestors,  and  of  his  Descendants. 

niostrated  by  a  Selection  of  Characteristic  Anecdotes,  as  Colleoted 

by  their  Historian, 

Mbylana  Shbmsu-'D-Din  Ahmed,  el  Eflakt,  el  'Abifl 

Translated,  and  the  Poetry  Yersifiedt  in  English, 

By  JAMES  W.   REDHOUSB,   M.R.A.S.,  &c. 

*'  A  complete  treasury  of  occult  Oriental  lore."— Saturday  Review. 

'*This  book  will  be  a  very  valuable  help  to  the  reader  ignorant  of  Persia,  who  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  a  very  important  depu^ent  of  the  literature 
extant  in  that  language."— Jo^ict. 
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EASTERN  PB0VEBB8  AND  EMBLEMS 

iLLUSTRAnNO  OLD  TbUTHS. 

By  Rev.  J.  LONG, 

Member  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  F.R.G.S. 

"  We  regard  the  book  as  xaluable,  and  wish  for  it  a  wide  circulation  and  attentive 
reading.  "^Record, 

*'  Altogether,  it  is  quite  a  feast  of  good  things."— (72o&<. 
"  It  is  full  of  interesting  maXtATj"— Antiquary. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  viii. — 270,  cloth,  price  78.  6d. 
INDIAN    POETBT; 

Containing  a  New  Edition  of  the  *' Indian  Song  of  Songs,"  from  the  Sanscrit 
of  the  **Gita  Govinda"  of  Jayadeva ;  Two  Books  from  "The  Iliad  of 
India"  (Mahabharata),  "Proverbial  Wisdom"  from  the  Shlokas  of  the 
Hitopadesa,  and  other  Oriental  Poems. 
By  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  C.S.L,  Author  of  "The  Light  of  Asia.** 

"  In  this  new  volume  of  Messrs.  Trabner's  Oriental  Series,  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  does 
good  service  by  illustrating,  through  the  medium  of  his  musical  Euglish  melodies, 
tiie  power  of  Indian  poetry  to  stir  European  emotions.  Tlie  '  Indian  8ong  of  Songs ' 
is  not  unknown  to  soholtirs.  Mr.  Arnold  will  have  introduced  it  among  popular 
English  poems.  Nothing  could  be  more  graceful  and  delicate  than  the  shades  by 
which  Krishna  is  portrayed  in  the  gradual  process  of  being  weaned  by  the  love  of 

'  Beautiful  Radha,  jasmine-boeomed  Radha,' 
from  the  allurements  of  the  forest  nymphs,  in  whom  the  five  senses  are  typified." — 
TiiMt. 

"  No  other  English  poet  has  ever  thrown  his  genius  and  his  art  so  thoroughly  into 
the  work  of  translating  Eastern  ideas  as  Mr.  Arnold  has  done  in  his  splendid  para- 
phrases of  language  contained  in  these  mighty  epics."— Dat7y  Tdefpraph. 

"  The  poem  abounds  with  imagery  of  Eastern  luxuriousness  and  sensuousnt  ss ;  the 
air  seems  laden  with  the  spicy  odours  of  the  tropics,  and  the  verse  has  a  richness  and 
a  melody  sufficient  to  captivate  the  senses  of  the  dullest." — Standard. 

"  The  translator,  while  producing  a  very  enjoyable  poem,  has  adhered  with  toler- 
able fidelity  to  the  original  text"— OrfWan<2  MaU. 

"  We  certainly  wish  Mr.  Arnold  success  in  his  attempt  '  to  popularise  Indian 
classics.'  that  being,  as  his  preface  tells  us,  the  goal  towards  whicn  he  bends  hlR 
efforts.' ~^{{«n's  Indian  Mail. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  xvi. — 296,  cloth,  price  xos.  6d. 

THE  MIND  OF  MENOIUS ; 

Ob,  political  ECONOMY  FOUNDED  UPON  MORAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 

A  STSTEMATIO  DIOB8T  OF  THS  DOOTRINBS  OF  THB  CHINESE  PHILOBOPHBF 

Mbncius. 

Translated  from  the  Original  Text  and  Classified,  with 
Comments  and  Explanations, 

By  the  Rev.  ERNST  FABER,  Rhenish  Mission  Society. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  Additional  Notes, 

By  the  Rev.  A.  B.  HUTCHINSON,  C.M.S.,  Church  Mission,  Hong  Kong. 

'*  Mr.  Faber  is  already  well  known  in  the  field  of  Chinese  studies  by  his  digest  of 
the  doctrines  of  Confucius.  The  value  of  this  work  will  be  perceived  when  it  is 
remembered  that  at  no  time  since  relations  commenced  between  China  and  the 
West  has  the  former  been  so  powerful— we  had  almost  said  aggressive— as  now. 
For  those  who  will  give  it  careful  study,  Mr.  Faber's  work  is  onct  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  excellent  series  to  which  it  belongs."— ^Toture. 
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THE   BELIGI0K8  OF   INDIA. 

By  a.  BABTH. 

Translated  from  the  French  with  the  authority  and  assistance  of  the  Aath<»-. 

The  author  has,  at  the  request  of  the  pnhlishers,  considerahly  enlarged 
the  work  for  the  translator,  and  has  added  the  literature  of  the  suhject  to 
date  ;  the  translation  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  an  equivalent  of  a 
new  and  improved  edition  of  the  original. 

"  Is  not  only  a  valoablo  manual  of  the  rdigions  of  India,  which  marks  a  distinct 
step  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  but  also  a  useful  work  of  reference."— ^otuleniv. 

*^This  volume  is  a  reproduction,  with  corrections  and  additions,  of  an  artide 
contributed  by  the  learned  author  two  years  ago  to  the  '  £ncyclop6die  des  Sciences 
Relifirieuses.'  It  attracted  much  notice  when  it  first  appeared,  and  is  generally 
admitted  to  {ireseut  the  best  summary  extant  of  the  vast  subject  with  which  tt 
dealB."— Tablet.  ' 

"  This  is  not  only  on  the  whole  the  best  but  the  only  manual  of  the  religlims  of 
India,  apart  from  Buddhism,  which  we  have  in  English.  The  present  work  .  .  . 
shows  not  only  great  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  power  of  clear  exposition,  but  also 
ffreat  insight  into  the  inner  history  and  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  great  religion 
for  it  is  in  reality  only  one,  which  it  proposes  to  describe." — Modem  Rtview. 

"  The  merit  of  the  work  has  been  emphatically  recognised  by  the  most  nuthoritatlvo 
Orientalists,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  But  probably 
there  are  few  Indianists  (if  we  may  use  the  word)  who  would  not  derive  a  good  deid 
of  information  from  it,  and  especially  from  the  extensive  Ubliography  provided  In 
the  notes." — DvMin,  Review. 

"  Such  a  sketch  M.  Barth  has  drawn  with  a  master-hand.**— 0*itie  (Jfew  Torky, 


Post  8vo,  pp.  viii— 152,  cloth,  price  68. 

HmDU  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  SINKHYA  KARIKA  op  IS'WARA  KRISHNA. 

An  Exposition  of  the  System  of  Eapila,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Ny&ya  and  Vais'eehika  Systems. 

By  JOHN  DAVIES,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  M.R.A.S. 

The  system  of  Kapila  contains  nearly  all  that  India  has  produced  in  the 
department  of  pure  pnilosophy. 

"The  non-Orientalist .  .  .  finds  in  Mr.  Davles  a  patient  and  learned  guide  who 
leads  him  Into  the  intricacies  of  the  philosophy  of  India,  and  supplies  him  with  a  due 
that  he  may  noc  be  lost  in  them.  In  the  preface  be  states  that  the  system  of 
Kapila  is  the  'earliest  attempt  on  record  to  give  an  answer,  from  reason  alone, 
to  the  mysterious  questions  which  arise  in  every  thoughtful  mind  about  the  origin  of 
the  world,  the  nature  and  relations  of  man  and  his  future  destiny,'  and  in  his  learned 
and  able  notes  be  exhibits  '  the  connection  of  the  Sankhya  system  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  Spinosa,'  and  '  the  connection  of  the  system  of  Kapila  with  that  of  Schopen- 
hauer and  Von  Hartmann.' " — Foreign  Church  C^uronide. 

'*  Mr.  Davies's  volume  on  Hindu  Philosophy  is  an  imdoubted  gain  to  all  students 
of  the  development  of  thought.  The  system  of  Kapila,  which  is  here  given  in  a  trsns- 
lation  from  the  Sftnkhya  Kftrikft,  is  the  only  contribution  of  India  to  pure  phllosoi^y. 
.  .  .  Presents  many  points  of  deep  interest  to  the  student  of  oomnarative  philo* 
sophy,  and  without  Mr.  Davies's  lucid  interpretation  it  would  be  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate these  points  in  any  adequate  manner."— SaturoEoy  Review. 

**We  welcome  Mr.  Davies's  book  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  phlloeophioal 
library."— ifotes  oiui  Queria. 
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A  MANUAL  OF  HINDn  PANTHEISM.   VEDANTASAEA. 

Translated,  with  copiooB  Annotations, 

Bt  Major  G.  A.  JACOB, 

Bombay  Staff  Corps ;  Inspector  of  Army  Schools. 

The  design  of  this  little  work  is  to  provide  for  missionaries,  and  for 
others  who,  like  them,  have  little  leisure  for  original  research,  an  accurate 
summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Yedinta. 

**  The  modest  title  of  Major  Jacob's  work  conveys  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
vast  amount  of  research  embodied  in  his  notes  to  the  text  of  the  Vedantassra.  80 
copious,  indeed,  are  these,  and  so  much  collateral  matter  do  they  bring  to  bear  on 
the  subject,  that  the  diligent  student  will  rise  from  their  perusal  with  a  fairly 
adequate  view  of  Hindi!  philosophy  generally.  His  work  ...  is  one  of  the  best  of 
its  kind  that  we  have  seen."— CdlcMito  Review, 


Post  8vo,  pp.  ziL — 154,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

TSUNI-IIGOAM: 

Thi  Suprkmi  Bimo  of  thb  SIhoi-Khoi. 

By  THEOPHILUS  HAHN,  Ph.D., 

Custodian  of  the  Grey  Collection,  Cape  Town ;  Corresponding  Member 

of  the  Geegr.  Societv,  Dresden  ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the 

Anthropological  Society,  Vienna,  kc^  kc 

*'The  first  instalment  of  Dr.  Hahn's  labours  will  be  of  interest,  not  at  the  Gape 
only,  but  in  every  University  of  Europe.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  comparative  study  of  religion  and  mythology.  Accounts  of  their  religion  and 
mythology  were  scattered  about  in  various  books ;  these  have  been  caremlly  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Hahn  and  printed  in  his  second  chapter,  enriched  and  improved  by 
what  he  has  been  able  to  collect  himself."— Pro/.  Max  MiiUer  in  th4  NineUaOh 
Oenturv. 

*'  It  is  full  of  good  things.**—^  Jama'i  GaxetU, 


In  Four  Volumes.     Post  8vo,  Vol.  L,  pp.  xiL~392,  doth,  price  Z2s.  6d., 

VoL  IL,  pp.  vi— 408,  cloth,  price  12s.  6d.,  VoL  III.,  pp.  Tiii.~4i4, 

cloth,  price  12a.  6d.,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  viii. — 340,  cloth,  price  los.  6d. 

A  OOMPBEHENSIVE  00MMENTAR7  TO  THE  QXTRAN. 

To  WHICH  IS  PREFIXED  SALB's  PrELIMIMABT  DISCOUBSE,  WITH 

Additional  Notes  akd  Emendations. 

Together  with  a  Complete  Index  to  the  Text,  Preliminary 
Discourse,  and  Notes. 

By  Rev.  E.  M.  WHERBT,  M.A.,  Lodiana. 

**  As  Mr.  Wherry's  book  is  intended  for  missionaries  in  India,  it  Is  no  doubt  well 
that  they  should  be  prepared  to  meet,  if  they  can,  the  ordinary  arguments  and  inter- 
preUtions,  and  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Wherry's  additions  will  prove  useful.  "—ScUardair 
JUviof, 
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Post  8yo,  pp.  ▼!.— 208,  cloth,  price  88.  6d. 

THE  BKAGAVAD-GiTA. 

Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 

By  JOHN  DAVIBS,  M.A.  (Cantab.) 

"  Let  U8  add  that  his  translation  of  the  Bhagavad  0!t4  is,  as  we  judge,  the  best 
that  has  as  yet  appeared  in  English,  and  that  his  Philological  Notes  are  of  quite 
peculiar  value." — Dublin  Review. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  96,  cloth,  price  58. 

THE  QUATBAINS  OF  OMAB  EHAY7AM. 

Translated  by  E.  H.  WHINFIELD,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law,  late  H.M.  Bengal  CiTil  Service. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  xxxii— 336,  cloth,  price  los.  6d. 

THE  QUATBAINS   OF   OMAR  KHA7YAM. 

The  Persian  Text,  with  an  English  Verse  Translation. 
By  E.  H.  WHINFIELD,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

"  Mr.  Whinfield  has  executed  a  difficult  task  with  considerable  success,  and  hia 
version  contains  much  that  will  be  new  to  those  who  only  know  Mr.  Fiti^;erald'8 
delightful  selection."— ^codtfwy. 

"The  most  prominent  features  in  the  Quatrains  are  their  profound  agnostidsxn, 
combined  with  a  fatalism  based  more  on  philosophic  than  religious  grounds,  their 
Epicureanism  and  the  spirit  of  universal  tolerance  and  charity  which  animates  them." 
— CdUvitta  Review.  

Post  8vo,  pp.  xxiv. — 268,  cloth,  price  98. 

THE  PHILOSOPHT  OF  THE  UPANISHAD8  AND 

ANOm^T  INDIAN  METAPHYSICS. 

As  exhibited  in  a  series  of  Articles  contributed  to  the  Calcutta  lUview, 

By  ARCHIBALD  EDWARD  GOUGH,  M.A.,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ; 
Principal  of  the  Calcutta  Madrasa. 

"  For  practical  purpo!>e8  this  is  perhapH  the  most  important  of  the  works  that  have 
thus  far  apt »eared  in  'Trtibner's  Oriental  Series.'  .  .  .  We  cannot  doubt  that  for  all 
who  may  take  it  up  the  work  must  be  one  of  profound  interest."— ^Uimfay  Reviev. 


In  Two  Volumes.    Vol.  I.,  post  8vo,  pp.  xxiv. — 230,  cloth,  price  78.  6d. 

A  OOMPAEATIVE  HISTOBY  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  AND 

MESOPOTAMIAN  RELIGIONS. 

By  Dr.  C.  P.  TIELE. 

VoL  I.— History  op  thb  Egyptian  Relioion. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch  with  the  Assistance  of  the  Author. 

By  JAMES  BALLINGAL. 

"  It  places  in  the  hands  of  the  English  readers  a  history  of  Egyntian  Religion 
which  is  very  complete,  which  is  bas^  on  the  best  materials,  and  which  has  been 
ilhistrated  by  the  hitost  results  of  research.  In  this  volume  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
information,  as  well  as  independent  investigation,  for  the  trustworthiness  of  which 
Dr.  Tiele's  name  is  in  itself  a  guarantee;  and  the  description  of  the  Mucceaslve 
religions  under  the  Old  Kingdom,  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  the  New  Kingdom,  is 
given  in  a  manner  which  is  scholarly  and  minute."— iSeoCmotk 
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Poet  Syo,  pp.  zii.— 302,  oloth,  price  8s.  6cL 

TUSUF  AND  ZULAIEHA. 

A  Poem  bt  JAMI. 

Translated  from  the  Persian  into  English  Verse. 

By  RALPH  T.  H.  GRIFFITH. 

**  Mr.  Qriffitb,  who  has  done  already  good  service  as  translator  into  verse  from  the 
Sanskrit,  has  done  further  good  work  in  this  translation  from  the  Persian,  and  he 
has  evidently  shown  not  a  little  skill  in  his  rendering  the  quaint  and  ver^  oriental 
style  of  his  author  Into  our  more  prosaic,  less  figuraUve,  language.  .  •  .  The  work, 
besides  its  intrinsic  merits,  is  of  Importance  as  being  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
famous  poems  of  Persia,  and  that  which  is  read  in  all  the  independent  native  schools 
of  India  where  Persian  is  taught."— ScoUnuiH. 


Post  8yo,  pp.  viii. — 266,  oloth,  prioe  91. 

UNGUISTIO  ESSAYS. 

Bt  OARL  ABEL. 

**  An  entirely  novel  method  of  detding  with  philosophical  questions  and  impart  a 
real  human  interest  to  the  otherwise  dry  technicalities  of  the  science."— Standard. 

"  Or.  Abel  is  an  opponent  fh>m  whom  it  is  pleasant  to  differ,  for  he  writes  with 
enthusiasm  and  temper,  and  his  mastery  over  the  English  language  fits  him  to  be  a 
champion  of  unpopular  doctrines."— ^(A^iueum. 


Post  Svo,  pp.  ix.— 281,  doth,  price  los.  6d. 

THE   SABVA-DABSANA-SAMGRAHA; 

Ob,  review  of  THE  DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS  OF  HINDU 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Bt  MADHAVA  ACHARYA. 

Translated  bv  E.  B.  CO  WELL,  M.  A. ,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University 

of  Cambridge,  and  A.  E.  GOUGH,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

in  the  Presidency  College,  Calcutta. 

This  work  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  Hindu  critical  ability.    The 

author  successively  passes  in  review  the  sixteen  philosophical  systems 

current  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  South  of  India ;  and  he  gives  what 

appears  to  him  to  be  their  most  important  tenets. 

"The  translation  is  trustworthy  throughout.  A  protracted  sojourn  in  India, 
where  there  is  a  living  tradition,  has  familiazised  tde  translators  with  Indian 
thought.*''— Athenemm. 


Post  Svo,  pp.  Ixv.— 368,  cloth,  price  14s. 
TIBETAN  TALES  DERIVED  FROM  INDIAN  SOURCES. 

Translated  from  the  Tibetan  of  the  Kah-Gtub. 

By  F.  ANTON  VON  SCHIEFNER. 

Done  into  English  from  the  German,  with  an  Introduction, 

By  W.  R.  S.  RALSTON,  M.A. 

**Mr^  Ralston,  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  Russian  folk-lore,  has 

supplied  some  iuteresting  Western  analogies  and  parallels,  drawn,  for  the  most  part, 

from  Slavonic  sources,  to  the  Eastern  folk-tales,  culled  from  the  Kabgyur,  one  Of  the 

divisions  of  the  Tibetan  sacred  hoolcn."^ Academy. 

**  The  translation  .  .  .  could  scarcely  have  fallen  into  better  hands.  An  Introduc- 
tion .  .  .  gives  the  leading  facts  in  the  lives  of  those  scholars  who  have  ffiven  their 
attention  to  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  Tibetan  literature  and  language.^— Caleuifa 

*'  Ought  to  interest  all  who  care  for  the  East,  for  amusing  stories,  or  for  comparative 
folk-lore."— Po^i  MaU  Gautle. 
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Post  8vo,  pp.  xvi— 224,  cloth,  price  9s. 
UDAKAVABGA. 

A  GOLLBGTION  OF  VeBSES  FBOM  THE  BUDDHIST  CANON. 

Compiled  by  DHARMATRITA. 

Bkino  thb  northern  BUDDHIST  VERSION  or  DHAMMAPADA. 

Tranilated  from  the  Tibetan  of  Bkah-hgyur,  with  Notes,  and 
Extracts  from  the  Commentary  of  Pradjnayarman, 

By  W.  WOODVILLE  ROCKHILL. 

"  Mr.  Rockbill's  present  work  is  tbe  first  from  which  assistance  will  be  gained 
for  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  PaU  text ;  it  is,  in  fact,  as  yet  the  only 
term  of  comparison  available  to  us.  The  *  Udanavarga/  the  Thibetan  version,  was 
originally  discovered  by  the  late  M.  Schiefner,  who  published  the  Tibetan  text,  and 
had  intended  adding  a  translation,  an  inteution  frustrated  by  his  death,  but  which 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Rockhill.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rockhill  may  be  congratulated  for 
having  well  accomplished  a  difficult  task."— Sdturday  Revieio, 


In  Two  Volumes,  post  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.~s66,  cloth,  accompanied  by  a 
Language  Map,  price  258. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGES  OF  AFRICA. 

By  ROBERT  NEEDHAM  OUST, 
Barrister-at-Law,  and  late  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Oivil  Service. 

*'  Any  one  at  all  interested  in  African  languages  cannot  do  better  than  get  Mr. 
Gust's  book.  It  is  encyclopeedic  in  its  scope,  and  tbe  reader  gets  a  start  clear  away 
in  any  particular  languafre,  and  is  left  f^ree  to  add  to  the  initial  sum  of  knowledge 
there  collected."— JVotcU  Mei-cury. 

"Mr.  Gust  has  contrived  to  produce  a  work  of  value  to  linguistic  students."— 
Nature. 


Third  Edition.    Post  8vo,  pp.  XV.-250,  cloth,  price  78.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  TO  THE 

SPREAD  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  RELIGIONS. 

By  0.  P.  TIELE, 

Doctor  of  Theology,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religions  in  the 

University  of  Leyden. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  J.  Estlin  Cabpentkr,  M.A. 

"  Few  books  of  its  size  contain  the  result  of  so  much  wide  thinking,  able  and  labo- 
rious study,  or  enable  the  reader  to  gain  a  better  bird's-eye  view  of  the  latest  results 
of  investigations  into  the  religious  history  of  nations.  As  Professor  Tiele  modestljr 
says,  '  In  this  little  book  are  outlines— pencil  sketches,  I  might  say— nothing  more.* 
But  there  are  some  men  whose  sketches  from  a  thumb-nail  are  of  far  more  worth 
than  an  enormous  canvas  covered  with  ihe  crude  painting  of  others,  and  it  is  eanr  to 
see  that  these  pages,  full  of  information,  these  sentences,  cut  and  perhaps  also  dry, 
short  and  clear,  condense  the  fruits  of  long  and  thorough  research."— Seotoman. 
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Post  8vo,  pp.  zii.— 312,  with  Mapi  and  Plan,  cloth,  prioe  Z4a. 

A  HISTOBY  OF  BXTBMA. 

Including  Burma  Proper,  Pegu,  Taungu,  Tenasserim,  and  Axakan.    From 

the  Earliest  Time  to  the  End  of  the  First  War  with  British  India. 

Bi  Lieut. -Gen.  Sib  ARTHUR  P.  PHAYRE,  G.O.M.G.,  K.O.ai.,  and C.B., 

Membre  Oorrespondant  de  la  Soci^te  Acad^mique  Indo-Chinoise 

de  France. 

"Sir  Arthur  Phayre's  contribution  toTrtlbner'a  Oriental  Series  supplies  a  recog* 

niaed  want,  and  its  appearance  has  been  looked  forward  to  for  many  years 

General  Piiayre  deserves  great  credil  for  the  patience  and  industry  which  has  resulted 
in  this  History  of  BMnaaJ'— Saturday  Review. 


Third  Edition.    Post  8vo,  pp.  276,  cloth,  price  78.  6d. 

RELIGION     IK     CHINA. 

By  JOSEPH  EDKINS,  D.D.,  Peking. 
Containing  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Three  Religions  of  the  Chinese,  with 
Observations  on  the  Prospects  of  Christian  Conversion  amongst  that 
People. 
"  Dr.  Edkins  has  been  most  carerul  in  noting  the  varied  and  often  complex  i^iasee 
of  opinion,  so  as  to  give  an  account  of  considerable  value  of  the  subject." — SeoUman, 
"  As  a  missionary,  it  has  been  part  of  Dr.  Edkins'  duty  to  study  the  existing 
religions  In  China.,  and  his  long  residence  in  the  country  has  enabled  him  to  acquire 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  them  as  they  at  present  exist."— Saturday  Review. 

**  Dr.  Edkins'  valuable  work,  of  which  this  is  a  second  and  revued  edition,  has. 
from  the  time  tliat  it  was  published,  been  the  standard  authority  upon  the  subject 
of  which  It  treats,"— ilToncoj^/bnrtMt. 

**  Dr.  Edkins  .  .  .  may  now  be  fairly  regarded  as  among  the  first  authorities  on 
Chinese  religion  and  language."— JrifiaA  Quarterly  Review. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  X.-274,  cloth,  prioe  9s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BXTDDHA  AND  THE  EABL7 
HISTORY  OF  HIS  OBDER. 

Derived  from  Tibetan  Works  in  the  Bkah-hgyur  and  Bstan-hgyur. 
FoUowed  by  notices  on  the  Early  History  of  Tibet  and  Khoten. 

Translated  by  W.  W.  ROCEHILL,  Second  Secretary  U.S.  Legation  in  China. 

"The  volume  bears  testimony  to  the  diligence  and  fulness  with  which  the  author 
has  consulted  and  tested  the  ancient  documents  bearing  upon  his  remarkable  sub- 
ject."— Ttma. 

'*  Will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  devote  themselves  to  those  Buddhist  studies 
whi(^  have  of  utte  years  taken  in  these  Western  regions  so  remarkable  a  develop- 
ment. Its  matter  possesses  a  special  interest  as  being  derived  from  ancient  Tibetan 
works,  some  portions  of  which,  here  analysed  and  translated,  have  not  yet  attracted 
the  attention  of  scholars.  The  volume  is  rich  in  ancient  stories  bearing  uixm  the 
world's  renovation  and  the  origin  of  castes,  as  recorded  in  these  venerable  autho- 
rities.**—IJoiiy  Newi. 

Third  Edition.    Post  8vo,  pp.  viii.-464,  doth,  price  i6s. 
THE  8ANEH7A  APHORISMS  OF  EAPILA, 

With  Illustrative  Extracts  from  the  Commentaries. 

Translated  by  J.  R.  BALLANTYNE,  LL.D.,  late  Principal  of  the  Benares 

College. 

Edited  by  FITZED WARD  HALL. 

"The  work  displays  a  vast  expenditure  of  labour  and  scholarship,  for  which 
students  of  Hindoo  philosophy  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Hall  and  the 
publishers."— CVi(ctt((a  Review. 
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In  Two  Yolnmes,  post  8vo,  pp.  cvm.-242,  and  viu.-370,  cloth,  price  240. 
Dedioated  by  permission  to  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

BUDDHIST  RECORDS  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD, 

Translated  from  the  Chinese  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  (a.d.  629). 

Bt  SAMUEL  BEAL,  B.  A. , 

(Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.) ;  B.N.  (Retired  Chaplain  and  K.  I.  JT;  Professor  of  Chinese, 
University  College,  London ;  Rector  of  Wark,  Northumberland,  &c. 

An  eminent  Lidian  authority  writes  respecting  this  work :—"  Nothing 
more  can  be  done  in  elucidating  the  History  of  India  until  Mr.  Seal's  trans- 
lation of  the  *Si-yu-ki*  appears." 

*'  It  is  a  strange  freak  of  historical  preseryation  that  the  best  account  of  the  con> 
ditioQ  of  India  at  that  ancient  perioa  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  books  of  travel 
written  by  the  Chinese  pUgrims,  of  whom  Hwen  Thsang  is  the  best  known."— TtniM. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  xlviii-398,  cloth,  price  128. 

THE    ORDINANOES    OF    MANU. 

Translated  from  the  Sanskrit,  with  an  Introduction. 

By  the  kte  A.  C.  BURNELL,  Ph.D.,  CLE. 

Completed  and  Edited  by  E.  "W.  HOPKINS,  Ph.D., 
of  Columbia  College,  N.Y. 

''This  work  is  ftill  of  interest ;  while  for  the  student  of  sociology  and  the  science 
of  religion  it  is  full  of  importance.  It  is  a  great  boon  to  get  so  notable  a  work  in  ao 
Mccesaible  a  form,  admirably  edited,  and  competently  translated."— Scotmwn, 

'*  Few  men  were  more  competent  than  Bumell  to  give  us  a  really  good  translation 
of  this  well-known  law  book,  first  rendered  into  English  by  Sir  William  Jonee. 
Bumell  was  not  only  an  independent  Sanskrit  scholar,  but  an  experienced  lawyer, 
and  he  joined  to  these  two  important  qualifications  the  rare  faculty  of  being  able  to 
express  his  thoughts  in  clear  and  trenchant  EngUsh.  ...  We  ought  to  feel  Teiy 
grateful  to  Dr.  Hopkins  for  having  given  us  all  that  could  bo  published  of  the  trans- 
lation  left  by  Bumell."— F.  Max  Mt^LLsa  in  the  Aeadtmy, 


Post  8vo,  pp.  xii.-234,  cloth,  price  9s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  W0BE8  OF  ALEXANDER 
080MA  D£  EOROS, 

Between  1819  and  1842.  With  a  Short  Notice  of  all  his  Published  and  Un- 
published Works  and  Essays.  From  Original  and  for  most  part  Un- 
published Documents. 

By  THEODORE  DUKA,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  Surgeon-Major 
H.M.'s  Bengal  Medical  Service,  Retired,  kc. 

"Not  too  soon  have  Messrs.  Triibner  added  to  their  valuable  Oriental  Series  a 
history  <^  the  life  and  works  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  devoted  of  Oriental 
students,  Alexander  Csoma  de  Koros.  It  is  forty-three  years  since  his  death,  and 
though  an  account  of  his  career  was  demanded  soon  after  his  decease,  it  has  only 
now  appeared  in  the  importuit  memoir  of  his  compatriot,  Dr.  Duka." — BookulUr, 
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inSOELLANEOUS  PAPERS  BELATINa  TO 
INDO-OHINA. 

Beprinted  from  "Dalrymple*s  Oriental  Repertory,**  "Asiatic  Beieardhei,'' 
and  the  '' Joomal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.'' 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  /. 

I.— Some  AocountB  of  Qaedah.    By  IflohMl  Topping. 

IL~Report  made  to  the  Chief  and  Council  of  Balamhangan,  hy  lieat.  James 
Barton,  of  his  soTeral  Surveys. 

III.--Substanoe  of  a  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors  from  Mr.  John  Jesse,  dated 
July  ao,  1775,  at  Borneo  Proper. 

lY.— Formation  of  the  Establishment  of  Poolo  Peenang. 

v.— The  Gk>ld  of  Limong.    By  John  ICacdonald. 

VL— On  Three  Natural  Productions  of  Sumatra.    By  John  Ifaodonald. 

YII.— On  the  Traoes  of  the  Hindu  Language  and  Literature  extant  amongst  the 
Malays.    By  William  Marsden. 

VI IL— Some  Account  of  the  Elastic  Gum  Vine  of  Prince- Wales  Island.  By  James 
HowiflOD. 

IX. —A  Botanical  Description  of  Urccola  Elastica,  or  Caoutchouc  Vine  of  Sumatra 
and  Pulo-Pinang.    By  William  Roxburgh,  M.D. 

X.->An  Account  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Foggy,  or  Nassau  Islands,  lying  off 
Sumatra.    By  John  Crisp. 

XI.— Remarks  on  the  Species  of  Pepper  which  are  found  on  Prince- Wales  Island. 
By  William  Hunter,  M.D. 

XII. —On  the  Languages  and  Literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Nations.  By  J. 
Lejden,  M.D. 

XIIL— Some  Account  of  an  Orang-Outang  of  remarkable  height  found  on  the  Island 
of  Sumatra.    By  CUrke  Abel,  M.D. 

XrV.— Obserrationa  on  the  Oeologrlcal  Appearances  and  General  Features  of  Por- 
tions of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.    By  Captain  James  Low. 

XV.— Short  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Pulo-Pinang  and  the  Ndghbonrlng  Islands. 
By  T.  Ware. 

XVI.— Climate  of  Singapore. 

XVIL  —Inscription  on  the  Jetty  at  Singapore. 

XVIII.— Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Colonel  J.  Low. 

XIX.— Inscription  at  Singapore. 

XX.— An  Account  of  Several  Inscriptions  found  in  Province  WeUesley.  By  Lieut.- 
CoL  James  Low. 

XXL— Note  on  the  Inscriptions  from  Singapore  and  Province  WeUesley.  By  J.  W. 
Laidlay. 

XXIL— On  an  Inscription  trom  Keddah.    By  Lieut-CoL  Low. 

XXIIL— A  Notice  of  the  Alphabets  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

XXIV.— Succinct  Review  of  the  Observations  of  the  Tides  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

XXV.— Report  on  the  Tin  of  the  Province  of  Mergui.    By  Capt.  G.  B.  Tremenheere. 

XXVI.— Report  on  the  Manganese  of  Mergui  Province.  By  Capt.  G.  B.  Tremenheere. 

XXVII.— Paragraphs  to  be  added  to  Capt  G.  B.  Tremenheere's  Report. 

XXVin.— Second  Report  on  the  Tin  of  Mergut    By  Capt.  G.  B.  Tremenheere. 

XXIX.— Analysis  of  Iron  Ores  from  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  and  of  Limestone  from 
Mergui.    By  Dr.  A.  Ure. 

XXX.— Report  of  a  Virit  to  the  Pakchon  River,  and  of  some  Tin  Localities  in  the 
Southern  Pdrtion  of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces.    By  Capt.  G.  B.  Tremenheere. 

XXXI.— Report  on  a  Route  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Pakchan  to  Krau,  and  thence 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Krau  to  the  Gulf  of  Slam.  By  Capt.  AL  Fraser  and  Capt  J.  G. 
Foriong. 

XXXn.— Report,  Ac ,  from  Capt.  G.  B.  Tremenheere  on  the  Price  of  Mergui  Tin  Ore. 

XXXni.— Remarks  on  the  Different  Species  of  Orang-utan.    By  £.  Blyth. 

XXXIV.— Further  Remarks.    By  E.  Blyth. 
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CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  II. 


XXXV.— Catalogue  of  Mammalia  inhabiting  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Islanda. 
By  Theodore  Cantor,  M.D. 

XXXVL— On  the  Local  and  RelatlTe  Oeology  of  Singapore.    By  J.  R.  Logan. 
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